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GENERAL PREFACE 


In this edition of SHaxesprare an attempt is made 
to present the greater plays of the dramatist in their 
literary aspect, and not merely as material for the study 
of philology or grammar. Criticism purely verbal and 
textual has only been included to such an extent as 
may serve to help the student in the appreciation of 
the essential poetry. Questions of date and literary 
history have been fully dealt with in the Introductions, 
but the larger space has been devoted to the interpre- 
tative rather than the matter-of-fact order of scholar- 
ship. Adsthetic judgments are never final, but the 
Editors have attempted to suggest points of view from 
which the analysis of dramatic motive and dramatic 
character may be profitably undertaken. In the Notes 
likewise, while it is hoped that all unfamiliar expressions 
and allusions have been adequately explained, yet it 
has been thought even more important to consider the 
dramatic value of each scene, and the part which it 
plays in relation to the whole. These general princi- 
ples are common to the whole series; in detail each 
Editor is alone responsible for the play or plays that 
have been intrusted to him. 

Every volume of the series has been provided with a 
Glossary, an Essay upon Metre, and an Index; and 
Appendices have been added upon points of special 
interest which could not conveniently be treated in the 
Introduction or the Notes. The text is based by the 
several Editors on that of the Globe edition, 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. HISTORY OF THE PLAY 


The history of this tragedy, in comparison with many of 
Shakespeare’s plays, is very simple. Whereas most of them 
were published in quarto before the collected edition, or First 
Folio, of 1623, with variations in the text which frequently 
offer difficult problems to the modern editor, this play exists 
in a single text, that of the First Folio. The succeeding 
reprints in the Second (1632), Third (1663-4), and Fourth 
(1685) Folios cannot be counted as variants, because the 
changes they introduce are of the slightest, consisting of a 
handful of typographical corrections which chanced to catch 
the compositor’s eye. 

Antony and Cleopatra occupies pages 340-368 in the section 
of tragedies in the First Folio, where it is entitled “The Trag- 
edie of Anthonie and Cleopatra.” It is printed without a 
list of characters, and without scene or act division save for 
the caption of the opening scene: “Actus Primus. Scena 
Prima.” According to the tables compiled by Miss Smith 
and Mr. Furnivall,' it contains 3063 lines, in the Globe edi- 
tion, and is the thirteenth in length after Hamlet. 

The textual problem is further simplified by the fortunate 
circumstance that the Folio text is remarkably good. Mr. 
Furness (Variorum, Preface), on comparing a standard 
modern text (the Cambridge) with the original, finds that 
“after omitting stage-directions, metrical divisions of lines, 
mere punctuation, and immoment changes of spelling, the 
original text of the play in the Four Folios has been set aside 
and emendations by editors or critics adopted in sixty in- 


1 Transactions of the New Shakespeare Society, 1880-85, Pt. I, p. 3. 
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stances.” That is a remarkable record for a Shakespeare 
play. Furthermore, most of these corrections are so obvious 
as to recommend themselves to the general common sense. 
Hardly a score of them are seriously debatable, and none of 
the real cruces is of such account as to introduce more than a 
momentary ambiguity in the text. The more important 
emendations are discussed or noted in the Notes to this 
edition. 

The first editor after the Folios, and the first to subject the 
text of Shakespeare to some critical examination, was Nicholas 
Rowe, whose edition in 1709 marks the beginning of Shake- 
spearean scholarship. Important editions after him are those 
of Pope (1723), Theobald (1733), Hanmer (1744), Warburton 
(1747), Capell (1761), Johnson (1765), Johnson and Steevens 
(1773), Malone (1790), and Boswell-Malone (1821). As 
Furness points out, all but one or two of the emendations 
now accepted were completed by the appearance of Johnson’s 
edition in 1765, and the modern division into acts and scenes 
had been settled upon by the Malone edition of 1790, so that 
the work of nineteenth century editors has been almost 
wholly critical and explanatory. Among the numerous im- 
prints of Shakespeare which followed the excellent edition of 
1821 may be mentioned these: Knight (1840), Collier (first 
edition 1842, third 1877), Dyce (first edition 1857, third 
1875), Staunton (1857), Globe (1864), Cambridge (second 
edition 1892), Rolfe (1904). Of separate editions of this play, 
tke only important one is in Furness’s Variorum series (1907), 
a monumental work presenting a reprint of the First Folio 
text and a thorough gleaning of all important critical comment 
since Rowe. It is an invaluable storehouse, to which the 
present editor acknowledges the greatest indebtedness. 

On the matter of stage presentation little needs to be said. 
Nothing is known about the play on the London stage during 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, although no doubt it had some per- 
formances. But it probably had no very great success then, 
for the same reasons that have militated against its success 
in later revivals. Nor are there records of its performance 
before the eighteenth century. Dryden’s version of the story, 
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All for Love, which appeared in 1678, proved far more 
stageworthy and maintained a certain popularity down to 
the nineteenth century. One hesitates to say that Shake- 
speare’s play was not revived for a hundred and fifty years 
after its first appearances, for the theatrical records are not 
without gaps, but nevertheless no such performance is known 
until 1759. Then Garrick adventured upon Antony and Cleo- 
patra, not, however, in its original form but in a shortened 
arrangement by Edward Capell. Garrick, of course, played 
Antony, to the Cleopatra of Mrs. Yates. The revival was 
unfortunately not much of a success, and was abandoned 
after six performances. In 1813 a hybrid made from Antony 
and Cleopatra and All for Love, attributed to the actor Kemble, 
made a brief appearance. Then on November 21, 1833, 
Macready attempted the Shakespearean play in a version cut 
down for the stage, of which the chief glory seems to have 
been the scenery. Miss Louise Anne Phillips was tempera- 
mentally inadequate for Cleopatra and Macready con- 
fessed that he had not had time to master his own exacting 
role. Later revivals in the nineteenth century were one by 
Samuel Phelps at Sadler’s Wells in 1850, when the Cleopatra 
of Miss Isabella Glyn excited great admiration, two by Miss 
Glyn in 1855 and 1867, one at Drury Lane in 1873 with James 
Anderson and Miss Ellen Wallis, one in 1890 with Miss Lily 
Langtry and Charles Coghlan, one in 1897 with Louis Calvert 
and Miss Janet Achurch, and one in 1900 by F. R. Benson. 
Tn 1906 Beerbohm Tree, with Miss Constance Collier as Cleo- 
patra, staged the play in what was undoubtedly the most sump- 
tuous dress it has ever received. In America Antony and Cleo- 
patra was played in 1846 (George Vandenhoff and Miss Harriet 
Bland), 1859 (Edward Eddy and Mme. Ponisi), 1877 (Joseph 
Wheelock and Miss Agnes Booth), 1878 (Miss Rose Eytinge 
and Frederick B. Warde), 1889 (Kyrle Bellew and Mrs. Cora 
Urquhart Potter), 1908, at the New Theatre (E. H. Sothern 
and Miss Julia Marlowe), and 1924 (Miss Jane Cowl and 
Rollo Peters). Of these the New Theatre production was the 
most ambitious, but none of them was notably successful. 
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2. THE DATE OF THE PLAY 


On May 20, 1608, a license was issued to Edward Blount to 
publish ““A booke called. The booke of Pericles prynce of 
Tyre.” The Stationers’ Register, or official registry of such 
permits, adds immediately after this entry the following: 


“Edward Blunt Entred also for his copie by the lyke Aucthoritie. 
A booke Called Anthony. and Cleopatra... vjd” 


The presumption is that the “booke”’ thus linked with 
Pericles was Shakespeare’s play, in which case May 20, 1608, 
is to be taken as one limit of the date of composition. A con- 
fusing factor in this interpretation is the circumstance that 
in 1623, when Blount and Jaggard were bringing out the 
First Folio, they obtained a license for “‘soe manie of the said 
Copies as are not formerly entred to other men”; there were 
sixteen such plays, among them ‘“‘Anthonie and Cleopatra.” 
A good deal has been made of this contradiction by some 
editors, who have inquired, pertinently enough, why Blount 
should have taken out a license in 1623 for a play which had 
already been given him in 1608, and have furthermore pro- 
tested that the “‘booke Called Anthony and Cleopatra”’ is not 
known to have been by Shakespeare or to have been a play 
at all. To the latter of these objections it may be replied 
that if the “‘booke” was not Shakespeare’s, then whose was 
it? For to some extent the burden of proof is on the objec- 
tors. And to the first and weightier point a not unreasonable 
reply can be made that supposing Blount had acquired the 
play in 1608 and had for some reason failed to publish it, he 
may well have desired to secure his claim when, after a delay 
of fifteen years, he proposed to bring it out. There seems to 
be no insuperable difficulty in the way of identifying the 1608 
license with Shakespeare’s play, especially when other evi- 
dence tends to corroborate it. 

That other evidence may be briefly summed up. In the 
first place, Antony and Cleopatra is joined to Timon of Athens 
and Macbeth by the circumstance that all of them use Plu- 
tarch’s Life of Marcus Antonius. Macbeth has at least one 
indubitable echo of Plutarch : 
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There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear: and under him 
My Genius is rebuked; as, it is said, 
Mark Antony’s was by Cesar. (iii 1 54-57)! 


Timon is an elaboration on a digression in the Life of Antony, 
where Plutarch tells how Antony retired into seclusion after 
Actium and compared himself with Timon, whose story is 
then told. These three plays, therefore, seem to have been 
composed at about the same time, while Plutarch’s biography 
was fresh in the dramatist’s mind. Furthermore, such studies 
of Shakespeare’s diction and prosody as have been made 
throw the play into a late period, but not into the latest. 
It has long been observed, for instance, that in the earliest 
plays very few lines occur with light or weak endings (such 
words as an, are, can, and, as, by, for) but that in the later 
plays these become more frequent. Professor J. K. Ingram, 
upon a careful study of this phenomenon, undertook to arrange 
the later plays in chronological order on the basis of this test 
alone, with the result that Antony and Cleopatra was found 
to stand close after Timon and Macbeth but before Corio- 
lanus, Pericles, Tempest, Cymbeline, Winter's Tale, and 
Henry VIII Such proof is not to be taken too implicitly ; 
nor, as regards diction, can anything more exact be said than 
that the play shows the same tendency toward a close-packed, 
terse, elliptical style that we observe in Macbeth and Timon. 

All in all, there seems to be no good reason for rejecting the 
assumption that the license of May 20, 1608, was issued for 
Aniony and Cleopatra. In that case the play was composed 
early in 1608 or late in 1607. 


38. THE SOURCE OF THE PLOT 


The only source is Sir Thomas North’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Life of Marcus Antonius. Plutarch, a Greek 
moralist with a taste for history, wrote, presumably toward 

1See Antony and Cleopatra, ii 3 18, and the corresponding passage 


from Plutarch in Appendix I, p. 189. 
| # Trans. of the New Shalesp. Soc., 1874, p. 450. 
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the end of the first century after Christ, a series of biographies 
which he called Parallel Lives. These were translated into 
French by Jacques Amyot and published in 1559, and from 
this version the English translation was made. North’s 
Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romanes first appeared in 
1579, and was so popular that during Shakespeare’s lifetime 
three more editions were printed, in 1595, 1603, and 1612. 
A copy of this last edition exists which has been thought to 
have been owned and marked by Shakespeare. 

The Lives of Plutarch is one of the best known and most 
widely read works of antiquity. Its vast popularity arises 
from its peculiar humanity, from its avoidance of all formal- 
ism in the treatment of great personages and its genius for 
homely, intimate detail. Plutarch is frequently a bad his- 
torian, but he is never a bad biographer, at least in all those 
aspects of his art which make men breathe and live on the 
written page. An often quoted passage from his Life of Alex- 
ander defines as clearly as can be the mark at which he took 
aim : 


It must be borne in mind that my design is not to write histories, 
but lives. And the most glorious exploits do not always furnish us 
with the clearest discoveries of virtue or vice in men; sometimes a 
matter of less moment, an expression or a jest, informs us better of 
their characters and inclinations, than the most famous sieges, the 
greatest armaments, or the bloodiest battles whatsoever.! 


He is less interested in the heroic movements of conquest or 
the great deliberations of assemblies than in the little deeds 
which open to his understanding the secret motives of action. 
He cares little for men as heroes, but a great deal for men as 
men. For that reason he is one of the wisest and most 
modern of biographers. And for that reason he has been 
cherished by the great masters of intimate biography 
who came after him, such as Montaigne, Rousseau, and 
Boswell. 

Another charm of his which has lost some of its potency for 
the present day but which no doubt counted strongly with 


1 Dryden and Clough’s translation. 
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Shakespeare, was his morality. Plutarch’s curiosity about 
men existed not simply for its own sake but also for the les- 
sons which their lives might teach to a student of right living. 
He was before all else a moral philosopher, for whom history 
was an object lesson in wisdom and folly, right and wrong, 
vice and virtue. If one man was successful, he looked for 
the virtues to which this success was to be accounted; if 
another failed, he laid it not to fate but to vices within the 
man’s character. Clearly this is not a method of which an 
historian could approve, especially when it leads Plutarch 
into falsifications of character or history in the interest of the 
moral lesson. But for the dramatist, who likewise is con- 
cerned with the relation of character to success, such a point 
of view may have had a good deal of power. 

But Shakespeare was not a moral pedagogue, nor must we 
suppose that he laid hold of Plutarch with a purely ethical 
zeal. That he approved of Plutarch’s theories of human 
action is shown by the fact that his judgment on the heroes 
of his Roman plays is the same as the historian’s. But he 
would not have delighted in the moralist if the moralist had 
not spoken so authoritatively to the man and the dramatist 
in him. Of Plutarch’s skill in vivid narrative much, but not 
too much, has been written. The liveliness of his action, 
the sureness with which he divides his story and projects the 
important scenes, the vividness of his characterization and 
the illuminating quality of his dialogue, — these are graces 
that appealed to Shakespeare’s dramatic sense. One has 
only to read over the last pages of the Life of Antony, from the 
battle of Actium to the death of Cleopatra, to realize with 
what deft and precise art the tragedy is recreated. The 
business of making a play out of the Lives was, for Shake- 
speare, hardly more than a problem of selection and conden- 
sation. The stuff was all there, the outlines of character 
were bold and clear, the high moments were underlined, the 
point of view was moral but humane. No wonder that 
Shakespeare bowed to Plutarch as one noble mind to another, 
and followed him with a loyalty which could arise only from 
the deepest respect. In a famous passage Montaigne, an- 
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other noble mind in tune with Shakespeare, paid homage to 
his master Plutarch : 


But I can very hardly be without Plutarke: he is so universal and 
so full, that upon all occasions, and whatsoever extravagant subject 
you have undertaken, he intrudeth himselfe into your worke, and 
gently reacheth you a helpe-affording hand, fraught with rare embel- 
ishments, and inexaustible of precious riches . . . He can no sooner 
come in my sight, or if I cast but a glance upon him, but I pull some 
legge or wing from him.! 


Shakespeare too, after he had come to know him well, could 
hardly be without his Plutarch, or refuse the offer of that 
help-affording hand. He used him for the great Roman trag- 
edies, Julius Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus, 
and for Timon of Athens, as well as for small borrowings in 
various places. 

A word should be said about North’s translation. To it 
Shakespeare is heavily in debt for the verbal dress of his dia- 
logue. However inaccurate North’s version is — and con- 
sidering that it goes to a French text which probably rests on 
a Latin version of the Greek, the probability of inaccuracy is 
seen to be high — it has one very notable virtue, which is 
that it is splendidly idiomatic. North understood that for 
the translator of Plutarch naturalness was the first command, 
and having comprehended so well his duty he brought to it 
a remarkable control over varied, picturesque, homely, force- 
ful, dignified English. It is a genuine translation, in that no 
suggestion of a foreign tongue lingers anywhere, but all is 
native and pure: 


And sometimes also, when he would go up and down the city dis- 
guised, like a slave in the night, and would peer into poor men’s 
windows and their shops, and scold and brawl with them within the 
house, Cleopatra would be also in a chamber-maid’s array, and amble 
up and down the streets with him, so that oftentimes Antonius bare 
away both mocks and blows. 


This is sound Elizabethan English, blunt, hardy, simple, 
fresh, such as Shakespeare, himself a lover of simple prose, 


1 Book iii, Chapter 4, Florio’s translation. 
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could read with pleasure. And North’s capacities were such 
that he could adapt his language to the moment, be homely 
where the need was for homeliness, and noble where the need 
was for nobility. A manly dignity invests the last words of 
Antony : 

And as for himself, that she should not lament nor sorrow for the 
miserable change of his fortune at the end of his days, but rather that 
she should think him the more fortunate, for the former triumphs 
and honors he had received; considering that while he lived, he was 
the noblest and greatest prince of the world; and that now he was 
overcome, not cowardly, but valiantly, a Roman by another Roman. 


How close this is to Shakespeare may be seen from the cor- 
responding passage (iv 15 51-58) : 

The miserable change now at my end 

Lament nor sorrow at; but please your thoughts 

In feeding them with those my former fortunes 

Wherein I lived, the greatest prince o’ the world, 

The noblest; and do now not basely die, 

Not cowardly put off my helmet to 

My countryman, — a Roman by a Roman 

Valiantly vanquish’d. 
But to demonstrate to the full how lavishly Shakespeare 
borrowed the language of North would require an exhaustive 
consideration of every scene. The reader can discover for 
himself by comparing a portion of the play with the corre- 
sponding passage in Appendix 1. His attention is particu- 
larly called to the striking parallel between Enobarbus’s 
description of Cleopatra’s barge (ii 2 195 ff.) and the similar 
description in North. 


4. OTHER VERSIONS OF THE STORY 


An industrious scholar has discovered ' that between 1540 
and 1905 Cleopatra was the subject of seventy-seven plays, 

1Georg Hermann Moeller. He published Die Auffassung der 
Kleopatra in der Tragoedienliteratur, Ulm, 1888. The figures quoted 
above are taken from a much later report of Cleopatra plays, digested 
in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1909, Vol. xlv, p. 280. 
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forty-five operas, and four or five ballets, —a formidable 
list! Twenty of these plays were in English, of which five 
preceded Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, eight were 
written in the seventeenth century, three in the eighteenth, 
two in the nineteenth, and one in the twentieth. When one 
remembers that this represents but one division of the vast 
Cleopatra literature, he begins to realize how deep an im- 
pression the Egyptian queen has made on the imaginations 
of mankind. Furthermore, she occupies a place of historic 
importance in at least two great dramatic literatures, for in 
France and Germany she was the subject of the earliest 
tragedies. In 1552 Estienne Jodelle published Cléopatre 
Captive and in 1661 Daniel Casper his Cleopatra. The more 
important versions which preceded Shakespeare were the 
Mare Antoine of Robert Garnier (1578), a translation of this 
into English by Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke (1592), 
the Cleopatra of Giraldi Cinthio (1583), the Tragedie of Cleo- 
patra by Samuel Daniel (1594). These plays are all imitated 
after classical models, that is to say, written as their authors 
supposed Seneca would have written had he treated the story. 
They are. deficient in action, from the English point of view, 
consisting of long monologues, discussions in dialogue form, 
and choral commentaries. How differently the tragic situa- 
tion is conceived from the way Shakespeare sees it is illustrated 
by Garnier’s Mare Antoine, in which the first act is given over 
to a monologue by Antony and during the whole of which 
Antony and Cleopatra never meet! No certain influence, 
and in any case none of moment, has been traced from these 
plays to Shakespeare. One finds parallel situations, which 
are in all cases attributable to the common use of Plutarch, 
and at times one finds faint echoes of thought. Thus the 
words of Garnier’s Cleopatra, 
Que de mille baisers, et mille et mille encore, 
Pour office dernier ma bouche vous honore, 
recall momentarily Antony’s 
Until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips. 
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And Furness has pointed out a resemblance between a thought 
of Antony’s and a passage in Daniel. Antony says: 


- 


The present pleasure, 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The opposite of itself, 


an idea which is thus expressed by Daniel : 


Thus doth the euer-changing course of things 
Runne a perpetuall circle, euer turning: 

And that same day that hiest glory brings, 
Brings vs vnto the point of backe-returning. 


But neither of these parallels is close enough to justify the 
inference that Shakespeare drew upon his predecessors. 
How much he knew of these plays is an open question. 
There can be little doubt that he knew Daniel’s play, which 
had been reprinted several times, and he may have had ac- 
quaintance with Garnier’s through the Countess of Pembroke’s 
translation if not in the original. But in any case the com- 
plete difference of conception and treatment between their 
work and his—a difference which affected not only the 


handling of the story but also the thought and emotions — 


‘ 


would make it difficult for him to find anything useful for his 
purpose. 

Of tragedies dealing with Antony and Cleopatra after 
Shakespeare a few of the more important are Sir Charles 
Sedley’s Antony and Cleopatra (1677), De la Chapelle’s Cléo- 
patre (1682), Alfieri’s Antonio e Cleopatra (1775), and Kotze- 
bue’s Octavia (1801). Of these, and indeed of all versions, 
Alfieri’s is the most important next to Shakespeare’s, because 
Alfieri was most endowed with tragic genius. But for the 
English student no retelling of the story is so interesting as 
Dryden’s All for Love (1678), partly because throughout the 
eighteenth century. it quite eclipsed Shakespeare’s play in 
the public estimation, and also because of its intrinsic excel- 
lence. 

Dryden was a classicist by sympathy, and he was well read 
in Racine, Corneille, and the French theorists. Therefore 
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his chief undertaking was to recast the great Egyptian disas- 

‘ter conformably with the classic taste for unity and coherence 
of scene. Accordingly he begins his play after the battle of 
Actium, lays it wholly in Alexandria, and treats only the last 
days of the fated lovers. His play thus moves smoothly 
through its five acts without change of scene and uninter- 
rupted by any digressing episodes. Furthermore, he reduces 
his personages: to twelve. Of Shakespeare’s cast he keeps 
Antony, Cleopatra, Ventidius, Dolabella, Alexas, Octavia, 
Iras, and Charmian, and adds two priests of Isis and the two 
daughters of Antony by Octavia. Most of Shakespeare’s 
people fall away in the natural course of condensation, but 
Dryden has cleverly telescoped certain of them. Thus 
Ventidius, who owes nothing to Shakespeare’s man of that 
name, incorporates Enobarbus and Eros, and Dolabella 
absorbs Thyreus. 

But more important than changes in action and cast, drastic 
as these are, is the change in spirit. Dryden went, for the 
psychology of his two protagonists, not to Shakespeare but 
to Racine, with the result that he dropped all consideration 
of the story as a crisis in world politics and concentrated on 
the dilemma of conflicting desires. Racine’s tragedies are 
nearly all studies in the domination of human destiny by the 
passion of love, and consist of the extraction from a single 
complex of all the variations of emotion to which that com- 
plex gives rise. Particularly Dryden seems to have had in 
mind Racine’s simplest and most characteristic tragedy, 
Bérénice, whose five acts are wholly occupied with the fluc- 
tuating resolves of the Emperor Titus confronted with the 
political necessity of renouncing marriage with Bérénice, an 
action which is only slightly complicated (slightly, that is, 
in the ordinary sense of action, not in the sense of emotional 
response) by the rivalry of Antiochus for Bérénice. In Dry- 
den’s play Antony is placed in much the same dilemma as 
Titus, Cleopatra fights against abandonment very much as 
Bérénice does, and Dolabella, at times, is another Antiochus. 
The result is a love tragedy after the French manner, with 
a similar movement of ebb and flow. Ventidius stands 
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throughout as the antagonist to Cleopatra, fighting to win 
Antony for honor and duty as she fights to win him for herself, 
and the action amounts to this, that in the first act Ventidius 
gains an ascendancy over Cleopatra, is beaten in the second, 
regains it in the third with the help of Octavia, and loses it for 
good in the fourth and fifth. 

The effect on Antony’s character, from the Shakespearean 
point of view, is lamentable, for the hero of many campaigns, 
the virile debauchee and masterful ruler over many kingdoms, 
becomes a passive board on which two energetic opponents 
play a game. It is a very lovesick Antony we are shown, 
pathetic in a measure, but far indeed from being a demi- 
Atlas. Cleopatra is not so markedly changed, but she is 
regulated and sweetened. However much Shakespeare had 
refined the portrait of Plutarch, his queen still remained a 
great courtesan of tempestuous wiles, but Dryden’s queen is 
every inch a lady, steadfast, forlorn, pitiable, one would al- 
most say chaste; she is, in a word, Bérénice invested with 
the destiny of Cleopatra. Boaden, the biographer of Mrs. 
Siddons, reported that in Dryden’s play this actress revealed 
“the daring atrocity of crime,” an astonishing comment, for 
she must have been a remarkable actress indeed to find any 
vestiges of crime or atrocity in the part. As to Octavia, 
Dryden had the rather unhappy inspiration of bringing her 
to Alexandria and confronting her with Cleopatra, a scene 
of which Mrs. Jameson wittily said that “he has presented us 
with a regular scolding match between the rivals, in which 
they come sweeping up to each other from opposite sides of 
the stage, with their respective trains, like two pea-hens in 
& passion.” 

Nevertheless, All for Love is a long way from being a poor 
play. It is, first of all, a practicable play for the stage, some- 
thing which Shakespeare’s play is not. Secondly, its charac- 
terization is clear, consistent, and for the most part interest- 
ing. Finally, the dialogue is admirably written, in language 
which is astonishingly Shakespearean; of all imitations of 
Shakespeare’s style this has best caught the master’s art of 


— pregnant phrasing combined with luxuriant 
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metaphor. In itself it is a notable contribution to our tragic 
literature. But such is the domination of Shakespeare, at 
least over Anglo-Saxon minds, that in comparison with his 
unmanageable chronicle of ten years of Roman~empire 
Dryden’s orderly tragedy seems pale and un-English. 


5. CRITICISM 


In the great body of discussion, argument, interpretation, 


and critical wrangling which has grown up about the major | 


works of Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra occupies a rela- 
tively minor place. There is nothing surprising in this, for 
the play, considering its scope, provokes few questions. The 
action is clear, the characters are free from obscure motiva- 
tion, the text is remarkably pure and comprehensible. The 
“moral” downfall of Antony has nothing that is not quickly 
and easily understood. In the souls of Brutus and Coriolanus 
are corners hidden by some shadow; still more is this true of 
Macbeth, Lear, Iago, Hamlet. But the souls of Antony and 
Cleopatra are as clear as the day. And the huge imperial map 
of Roman destiny lies throughout in bright sunshine. 
Practically the only point on which there has been impor- 
tant discussion is the question of the play’s tragic measure. 
How noble a tragedy is it? At one extreme is Coleridge, 
who declared that “the highest praise, or rather form of 
«praise, of the play, which I can offer in my own mind, is the 
doubt which the perusal always occasions in me, whether 
Antony and Cleopatra is not, in all exhibitions of a giant 
power in its strength and vigor of maturity, a formidable 
rival of Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, and Othello.” But a dis- 
senting judgment is expressed by Gervinus, one of the most 
authoritative of the German critics: “There arises, more- 
over, an ethical objection which will prejudice the majority 
of readers against it, and against Coleridge’s opinion of it. 
Among the Dramatis Persone there is no great and noble 
character, and in the action of the drama, no really elevating 
feature, either in its politics or in its love-affairs.” And he 
blames Shakespeare with “ ethical carelessness.” However 
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one may feel toward Gervinus’s censure, he has put his finger 
on the great point of controversy. As to the heroic excel- 
- lences of the subsidiary personages, we may pronounce them 
unimportant, but the characters of the two protagonists, and 
the whole ethical movement of the play, stand at the bar of 
trial. Hartley Coleridge felt much as did Gervinus: “But 
perhaps Antony and Cleopatra are too heroic to be pitied for 
weakness, and too viciously foolish to be admired for their 
heroism. Seldom has unlawful love been rendered so inter- 
esting ; but the interest, though not dangerous, is not perfectly 
agreeable.” Against this one may balance Goethe’s judg- 
ment that “in Antony and Cleopatra, it is proclaimed with a 
thousand tongues that self-indulgence and achievement are 
incompatible.” 
Of all attacks on the ethics of the play, however, the most 
positive comes from Mr. Bernard Shaw. In the preface to 
his Cesar and Cleopatra he writes : 


The very name of Cleopatra suggests at once a tragedy of Circe, 
with the horrible difference that whereas the ancient myth rightly 
represents Circe as turning heroes into hogs, the modern romantic 
convention’ would represent her as turning hogs into heroes. Shake- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra must needs be as intolerable to the true 
Puritan as it is vaguely distressing to the ordinary healthy citizen, 
because, after giving a faithful picture of the soldier broken down by 
debauchery, and the typical wanton in whose arms such men perish, 
Shakespeare finally strains all his huge command of rhetoric and 
stage pathos to give a theatrical sublimity to the wretched end of the 
business, and to persuade foolish spectators that the world was well 

wast by the twain. Such falsehood is not to be borne except by the 
leopatras and Antonys (they are to be found in every public 

house) who would no doubt be glad enough to be transfigured by some 
poet as immortal lovers. Woe to the poet who stoops to such folly!... 

Besides, I have a technical objection to making sexual infatuation 
a tragic theme. Experience proves that it is only effective in the 
comic spirit. We can bear to see Mrs. Quickly pawning her plate 
for love of Falstaff, but not Antony running away from the battle of 
Actium for love of Cleopatra. Let realism have its demonstration, 
comedy its criticism, or even bawdry its horselaugh at the expense 

‘of sexual infatuation, if it must; but to ask us to subject our souls 


” 
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to its ruinous glamor, to worship it, to deify it, and to imply that it 
alone makes our life worth living, is nothing but folly gone mad 
erotically —a thing compared to which Falstaff’s unbeglamored 
drinking and drabbing is respectable and rightminded.t 


The charge here made may be digested thus: Sexual infatu- 
ation is a vice and cannot honestly be regarded as anything 
else. The only moral ways of treating vice are realistically 
or critically, that is, in such manner that the essential vicious- 
ness is shown in its true color. But Shakespeare has gilded 
the vice so as to make it appear, if not actually a virtue, at 
least a good, a thing which “alone makes our life worth living.” 
Now if this is true, then assuredly Antony and Cleopatra is 
immoral. But is it true? 

Every great tragedy is in a way a study in compulsion. 
Man’s natural desire is to be free, free to do that which seems 
good to him, free, in Bacon’s phrase, to be true to his own 
ends; but he is continually beset by opposition. Not to be 
too technical or exhaustive, these oppositions may be summed 
up as duties and passions. A man may not be free because 
he has to fulfill a duty, which may be the contrary of the thing 
he desires, or he may not be free because he is enslaved to a 
passion, which may be the contrary of the thing he ought to 
do. This conflict between the natural fulfillment of one’s 
destiny and duty, or between it and desire, is the most fruitful 
and morally impressive source of tragic themes. The spee- 
tacle of a man deliberately choosing a line of conduct which 
destroys him may have moral significance, but the more 
intensely tragic significance comes from the spectacle of a 
man compelled to follow a line of conduct which destroys 
him. In other words, without some feeling of necessity 
tragedy loses power. Therefore tragic poets have made 
great use of duties, which are moral necessities, and pas- 
sions, which are natural or animal necessities. And of all the 
animal necessities love, or amorous passion, has been from 
ancient times regarded as the most masterful. More than 


1 Three Plays for Puritans, pp. xxviii-xxix. Quoted by permission 
of the publisher, Brentano. 
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ambition, or greed, or envy, or hate it subjugates the free 
will and drives the victim relentlessly along a path not of his 
own choosing. There is not the space here to quote from 
classical or medieval literature, from Euripides or Dante, 
passages celebrating the power of love. One famous para- 
‘graph of a great modern moralist, Pascal, will do: 


Whoever will know fully the vanity of man has but to consider 
the causes and effects of love. The cause is an unknown quantity, 
and the effects are terrible. This unknown quantity, so small a 
matter that we cannot recognize it, moves a whole country, princes, 
armies, and all the world. Cleopatra’s nose: had it been shorter, 
the face of the world had been changed.! 


Here in a few words is expressed the tragic aspect of love, an 
aspect which takes its color not only from a sense of destruc- 
tive domination but also from a sense of mystery, for although 
we may tell each other much about love’s forms and mani- 
festations, as to its origins we know nothing. It comes 
suddenly, strikes implacably. It acknowledges no laws but 
its own. 

In Antony and Cleopatra we are shown a love that ‘‘moves 
armies, princes, and the whole world.” And no doubt Mr. 
Shaw would allow that the spectacle of a man called by his 
destiny to rule a third of the world but thwarted and defeated 
by overmastering love, is a tragic spectacle. Nevertheless, 
he would object, the true evil of the passion ought not to be 
concealed by any false romantic glamor. Here is the heart 
of the charge. But before taking up his challenge directly 
it may be pertinent to inquire whether he may not have fallen 
into an error common to laymen but hardly to be expected 
from a man who is himself a dramatist, of confusing the 
playwright with the play. Unquestionably the two lovers 
are beglamored by the contemplation of their love, but was 
Shakespeare? Because he makes Antony say, 


Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost, 


1 Pensées, C. Kegan Paul’s translation. 
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did he believe it himself? Is the play, as a matter of fact, 
a deification of love? Does not everyone in the play, save 
for the lovers themselves and the servile Egyptians, express 
a condemnation running from scorn to abhorrence? Does 
Shakespeare not emphasize, in almost every scene, the con- 
trast between what the lovers think of themselves and what 
the world thinks of them? Indeed; the opening scene-ex- 
presses just this, and we expect him in his opening scenes 
to strike squarely on the mood of his play. Philo spits his 
disgust in phrases which ought to sound with an agreeable 
Puritan tang in Mr. Shaw’s ears: “This dotage of our gen- 
eral’s; . . . his captain’s heart ... become the bellows 
and the fan to cool a gipsy’s lust; . . . a strumpet’s fool.” 
And then on the heels of that, with a sharpness of contrast 
which must be significant, four lines of an antiphonal hymn 
to Venus: 


Cleo. If it be love indeed, tell me how much.” 

Ant. There’s beggary in the love that can be reckon’d. 

Cleo. Ill set a bourn how far to be beloved. 

Ant. Then must thou needs find out new heaven, new earth. 


These opening lines are, so to speak, the first chords of the 
symphony, they establish the key. And what they tell us is 
that the play which is to follow will be no romantic rhapsedy 
hut_a_tragic study of self-destruction. Not for nothing is 
Philo’s acid protest set at the very beginning of things. We 
cannot ignore him, cannot lay his opinion to sourness of mind, 
because what he says is substantially echoed by Enobarbus, 
Octavius, Canidius, Antony’s camp, and all Rome, for 
which Demetrius speaks. Mr. Shaw agrees with Philo, and 
would prefer, it seems, to have had Philo write the play. 
But Philo, though an honest Puritan, is no broader minded 
than his race are wont to be, and consequently sees only half 
the truth. He does not see, any more than does Mr. Shaw, 
the compensating beauties of Antony’s infatuation. 
_  Inother words, there is a glamor about the loves of Antony 
and Cleopatra, just as there is a glamor about every supreme 
manifestation of man’s nature. To this, I presume, Mr. 
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Shaw’s “true Puritan” would never agree, but he has against 
him the judgment of the world at large. The world quickly 
forgets men of middling virtues and vices, but it is stirred by 
greatness, whether in saints or sinners. It admires great 
haters, great robbers, great lovers, all persons in whom the 
vitality of human nature is powerfully affirmed. This is not 
a matter of moral approbation, but of imaginative excitation. 
The imagination feeds on nothing mean, but in everything 
which is remarkable it finds abundant food. Octavius was 
probably a better man than Antony, certainly a more useful 
man to the Roman state, but of Octavius the imagination can 
make nothing, whereas literature, the instrument of imagina- 
tion, seizes on Antony. And how eagerly mankind searches 
its annals for great love stories! — will invent them when it 
cannot find them, responsive to its deep-rooted feeling that 
an instinct so fundamental to its own well-being must have 
something good in it, even in its most tragic excesses. And 
of course in every great love story, however illicit the passion 
may be, it is surrounded by attendant qualities which every- 
one must reckon to be good, — loyalty, trust, self-sacrifice, 
courage. Out of such materials the world has made the 
unforgettable tales of Dido and Aineas, Tristan and Iseult, 
Lancelot and Guinevere, and has cherished the historic loves 
of Abelard and Héloise and of Antony and Cleopatra. Of 
course Shakespeare has ennobled his story, but the world had 
already done that before him. ‘The real transaction in Egypt, 
between a drunken, brutal debauchee and a_ treacherous 
wanton, was rather beastly. It had no beauty, and no splen- 
dor except in respect to the kingdoms at stake. It was a fine 
story for the true Puritan but it offered little to the imagina- 
tion. Therefore it had to be refined; the debauchee and 
the wanton must be invested with power, that is to say, their 
merely sexual infatuation must be transformed into love, 
glorious and terrible. In this mutation no moral force is lost, 
except to devotedly realistic minds, but much is gained for 
the imagination. Mr. Shaw would probably deny this. To 
him Antony and Cleopatra remain vulgar paramours, whose 
like are found in every public house, and the marvelous leave 
i 
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taking at the end of Act IV is but rhetoric and stage pathos. 
But the world has not seen it in that light, and doubtless the 
world, will continue to be rapt by stories of great lovers for 
centuries more. 

One more charge against the moral effect of Antony and 
Cleopatra remains to be considered, the complaint of Ger- 
vinus that the play has “no great and noble characters, and 
in the actions of the drama, no really elevating feature, either 
in politics or in its love-affairs.”” Such an accusation does not 
impugn the ethics of the play, but it denies that the play has 
any of the nobility which comes from the exhibition of ideal 
character. That is to say, we find here no Hamlets, no Cor- 
delias, no Othellos, no Brutuses. Indeed out of its thirty- 
four characters only two are uncorrupted by the world, — 
Eros and Octavia. Mr. A. C. Bradley, a devoted and sensi- 
tive Shakespearean, has felt the same lack. He writes: 


A comparison of Shakespearean tragedies seems to prove that 
the tragic emotions are stirred in the fullest possible measure only 
when such beauty or nobility of character is displayed as commands 
unreserved admiration or love; or when, in default of this, the forces 
which move the agents, and the conflict which results from these 
forces, attain a terrifying and overwhelming power. The four most 
famous tragedies satisfy one or both of these conditions; Antony 
and Cleopatra, though a great tragedy, satisfies neither of them com- 
pletely.! 


Beauty and power are attributes on which Mr. Bradley 
would insist for the highest tragedy, beauty of character and 
power of conflict. One might object that Macbeth offers as 
small a prospect of virtue as Antony and Cleopatra and thus 
ought to fall under the disapproval of Gervinus, but the fal- 
lacies of that position are quickly seen. Macbeth has power, 
immense power. And its protagonists, great criminals though 
they be, are yet in point of character loftier than the Egyptian 
lovers, Macbeth through the splendor of his imagination and 
his wife through the splendor of her resolution. Furthermore, 
they have this considerable advantage that they are doers 
rather than sufferers. 


} Oxford Lectures on Poetry, London, 1909, p. 305. 
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Here probably is the chief point of difficulty in regard to 
Antony and Cleopatra, that both protagonists are not active 
enough. Antony makes a valiant stand once or twice, but 
most of the time he and his queen drift on the stream of their 
desire. Their tragedy lies not so much in what they do, as 
in what they fail to do. There is no help for it, of course, 
because their inactivity is the very stuff of the play. But 
it injures them as “sympathetic” characters with the world, 
which loves to see its heroes turn their faces toward their 
enemies, not their backs. Hamlet makes a brave fight 
against the thing which defeats him, and so do Macbeth, 
Othello, Brutus, and Coriolanus, but Antony’s fight is lost 
before the play begins. All that we are allowed to see is the 
defeat, the protracted death throes, which, adorned as they 
are with beauties, sadden rather than inspire. 

And yet, what beauties! They consist not only in the 
bewitching magic of the poetry, the great love cries which are 
the sublimation of human sensuality into the hunger of gods, 
nor in the varied, vital scenes, the incessant movement of 
intense living. There is a grander aspect to the love story, 

_ which is well expressed by Pascal’s striking epigram, — 
_ “Cleopatra’s nose: had it been shorter the face of the world 
would have been changed.’ The great love story is not, as 
with Tristan and Iseult, simply a love story; it involves an 
empire, for a moment Egypt is the center of the Mediter- 
ranean world; kings, princes, the Roman state hang on a 
woman’s smile. Affairs of the utmost moment are afoot. 
Republican Rome, swollen to imperial size, is shaken by 
change; it may fall to pieces, or it may move into its next 
phase of destiny as an empire. For the present it lives in a 
transitory stage fraught with uncertainty, in that the rule is 
vested in three men of supposedly equal power. One of them 
is a nonentity. The second, however, is rising day by day, 
a determined, calculating, relentless aspirant to the imperial 
throne. Antony alone, of all men, has the strength to with- 
stand him. He has brilliant military skill, he has daring, 
he is a natural leader of men; all the best chances in the grow- 
_ ing struggle seem to be with him. But then comes Cleopatra, 
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and the game is lost for Antony. In reality she is Octavius’s 
most potent ally, over whose defeat he moves on to complete 
success. Shakespeare’s Octavius, standing over the dead 
body of the queen, underscores this larger aspect of the story : 


High events as these 
Strike those that make them; and their story is 
No less in pity than his glory which 
Brought them to be lamented. 


The action of the play, accordingly, moves along more 
than one way. Besides the story of Antony and Cleopatra 
is the story of Antony and Octavius, and enveloping both 
stories is a sense of destined movement, the movement of an 
empire being true to its own ends, shadowed forth in prophe- 
cies, omens, and portents. To regard the play as primarily 
a love tragedy is manifestly wrong; it has been called the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s history plays, but this does not 
quite satisfy, for if its materials are history, the spirit with 
which they are treated is nearer to that which formed Lear 
and Hamlet than to that which formed Richard III or King 
John. Yet it were better to think of the play as the greatest 
of the histories than as a love tragedy interrupted by political 
digressions, for although the Roman scenes may yield in 
human fascination to the Egyptian scenes, they are no less 
important to the structure of the play. And not only to 
the structure but also to the mood, because in large part they 
offer an antidote to the sense of failure and consequent 
depression which the main story arouses. If Antony grieves 
us through his passivity, Rome presents to our eyes a spec- 
tacle of vital activity, of tireless advance along the path of 
its destiny. Thus as Antony falls Rome rises, a double 
movement of which the reader should never lose sight. 

For these reasons Antony and Cleopatra, while by no means 
so intense or penetrating as, say, Macbeth or even Coriolanus, 
is the most spacious of Shakespeare’s plays. But this very 
spaciousness is, for the theatre, its undoing, because it is also 
one of the least practicable for the stage. No scheme of 
shortening and rearranging has been able to make it amenable 
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to the discipline of public performance. The brief scenes, 
the abrupt changes, the exhausting variety of material are 
too much for the spectator to follow. Nor can the blame be 
wholly laid on his shortcomings, for the most partial amateurs 
of this play must admit that Shakespeare could have drawn 
his materials more closely together. The Pompey scenes, as 
has been often pointed out, are episodes rather than neces- 
sary membersof the wholeorganism. The brief scene of Ven- 
tidius, at the opening of Act III, is likewise wholly episodic. 
And the battle scenes of Acts III and IV are so numerous, 
short, and dispassionate that the interest cannot help but lag. 
These are blemishes which everyone must regret. They 
effectively bar the play from the theatre (which, by the way, 
may be a reflection on the theatre as well as on the~play), 
and while they cannot deal any really serious blow to the 
impression which the play makes on the imagination, they 
do nevertheless weaken the force of that impression without 
sufficient compensation in developing the theme of empire. 


6. THE CHARACTERIZATION 


The characterization is in keeping with the general ends 
of the play. 

Antony follows the lines of Plutarch with one important 
difference, that he is nobler in Shakespeare. Plutarch’s 
picture is remarkably vivid, but it is frequently ugly. His 
Antony is a man of prodigious animal vitality, a notorious 
rake and spender, trained from early life in ways of debauch- 
ery, with a streak of brutality. At the time of the proscrip- 
tions following the defeat of Brutus he sacrificed friends and 
relations without compunction, and “when the murtherers 
brought him Cicero’s head and hand cut off, he beheld them 
a long time with great joy, and laughed heartily, and that 
oftentimes, for the great joy he felt.” On his Asiatic visits 
he dwelt amid Bacchanalian riot. ‘For straight one Anaxe- 
nor, a player of the cithern, Xoutus, a player of the flute, 
Metrodorus a tumbler, and such a rabble of minstrels and fit 
ministers for the pleasures of Asia . . . all these flocked in 
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his court, and bare the whole sway.’ His administration of 
his subject lands was tyrannous. “For he robbed noblemen 
and gentlemen of their goods, to give it unto vile flatterers : 
who oftentimes begged living men’s goods, as though they 
had been dead, and would enter their houses by force. As 
he gave a citizen’s house of Magnesia unto a cook, because 
(as is reported) he dressed him a fine supper.”” On his Eastern 
campaigns his slackness cost him many battles, but he cash- 
iered Ventidius, an able general, from jealousy. He could 
be credulous, vain, superstitious, revengeful, cruel, lazy, and 
luxurious. 

But Plutarch allows him a good side, chiefly composed of 
courage and hearty good nature. He was one of those men 
built for rough action, whose metal shows well in hardship 
but ‘quickly rusts in prosperity. ‘‘Howbeit he was of such 
a strong nature, that by patience he would overcome any 
adversity: and the heavier fortune lay upon him, the more 
constant shewed he himself.” At his flight across the Alps 
from Mutina he bore himself like a hero; “‘and it was a won- 
derful example to the soldiers, to see Antonius, that was 
brought up in all fineness and superfluity, so easily drink 
puddle water, and to eat wild fruits and roots.” To his sol- 
diers he was almost always kind, and they loved him for it. 
When, after a severe defeat at the hands of the Parthians, 
he visited his wounded and wept over them, “they, . . 
took him by the hand, and prayed him to go and be dressed, 
and not to trouble himself for them, most reverently calling 
him their emperor and captain.” Plutarch is struck by their 
“marvellous earnest love and good will,”’ which he attributes 
to many noble qualities in Antony, — “his eloquence, his 
plain nature, his liberality and magnificence, and familiarity 
to sport and to be merry in company; but especially the care 
he took at that time to help, visit, and lament those that were 
sick and wounded.” Moreover, his natural impulses seem 
to have been toward generosity and just dealing. For when 
he first went into Greece, before Eastern luxury undid him, 
“he was not hard nor bitter unto the Grecians, but gave 
himself only to hear wise men dispute, to see plays, and also 
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to note the ceremonies and sacrifices of Greece, ministering 
justice to every man.’ 

As to his “plain nature” a word more, for it is important 
to the understanding of his character. It was composed of 
honesty and simplicity. He was “‘a plain man, without sub- © 
tility,” who accepted other men at their face value. His 
conversation was that of a soldier, rough and mocking, yet 
honest, for he was as ready to take a jest as to make one. 
But this very simplicity was harmful to him, “for he thought 
that those which told him so plainly and truly in mirth, 
would never flatter him in good earnest in any matter of 
weight. But thus he was easily abused.” 

This picture of a hearty warrior, endowed with all the 
animal passions but with few checks on them, simple-minded, 
fond of pleasure, easily led to evil but naturally inclined, if 
not to good, at least to forbearance, served as the basis for 
Shakespeare’s Antony. But, as has been pointed out, it 
needed some retouching. Shakespeare’s naturalism was 
hardly equal to taking the man himself as he came from the 
pages of history. And so he dropped certain ugly details 
out of his life and leant strongly on his virtues. Of the 
worser Antony we see his fondness for hard drinking, his 
laziness, his stubbornness, his hasty temper, his clouded 
judgment, but not his debauchery, his cruelty, or his occa- 
sional fits of mean jealousy. Of the better Antony we see a 
great deal, egpecially in the fourth act, — his unimpeachable 


honesty, his courage, ig soyalty- to his friendships and his ~ 

Plutarch makes clear that with all his faults Antony 
was much beloved, and this is even more true of Shakespeare’s 
Antony. Yet unlike Plutarch’s Antony, Shakespeare’s never 
gave cause for men to hate him. 

When one sets Antony against the other great Shake- 
spearean protagonists, one sees that the secret of his difference 
lies in the saying of Plutarch that he was “‘a plain man, with- 
out subtility.” Hamlet and Macbeth, the two most charac- 
teristeristically Shakespearean heroes, are men of deep- 
reaching thought, philosophers in their respective ways, who 
translate their daily experience into a vivid mental life and 
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are constantly in search of the keys to their own natures. 
Lear and Othello, although they are less introspective, are 
bold in their questioning of fate; they occasionally achieve 
sublimity, — one has only to recall Lear’s wrestlings with 
Providence on the heath. All these men are intellectually 
more mature than Antony. Antony’s reactions to the buf- 
fetings of fortune are for the most part simple reactions, of 
rage, sorrow, defiance, despair. He lives a vigorous emotional 
life, but he is rarely stirred to reflect on the meaning of life. 
When things go well with him he is happy, and when they go 
ill he chafes. His mind is always direct, and he expresses it 
less by words than by action. He is so simple that any child 
can read him. He is so simple that Cleopatra can almost 
always count on his reacting in the same way to the same 
stimulus. She manages him by the most transparent artifice. 
If you find him sad, 
Say, Iam dancing; if in mirth, report 
That I am sudden sick. 

When Charmian suggests that it were better policy to con- 
form with his moods, she is scornful. 


Thou teachest like a fool; the way to lose him. 


Antony never understood Cleopatra. He never foresaw her 
turns, but must have lived in a perpetual fascination of 
bewilderment. No doubt it was this simplicity which in its 
way fascinated her supple nature. ‘Certainly the qualities of 
each could not be better illustrated than in the third scene of 
the first act, in which Antony breaks the news of his departure 
for Rome. He goes at it manfully and sticks by it, despite 
‘the dizziness which her taunts and swift changes of front 
‘cause him. And in the end his dogged simplicity wins over 
her multiplicity. Having come to her with one thought in 
mind he leaves with the same thought : 
. Let us go. Come; 

Our separation so abides, and flies, 

That thou, residing here, go’st yet with me, 

And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 

Away! 
Nothing could be more soldier-like. 
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Tn only one scene does Antony rise out of himself and stand 
for a moment beside Macbeth and Hamlet, the fourteenth of 
Act IV. It opens with him brooding, for once, on himself, 
and like Hamlet and Prospero he turns to the clouds for his 
symbols. 

Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion . . . 
They are black vesper’s pageants. 
Eros. Ay, my lord. 
Ant. That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct, 
As water is in water. 
Eros. It does, my lord, 
Ant. My good knave Eros, now thy captain is 
Even such a body: here I am Antony: 
Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave. 


* Self-analysis, in plain men of action, is something unusual and 
painful. Their deeper thoughts are so rooted that it needs 
an extraordinary upheaval to bring them to the surface, and 
they frequently come torn and imperfect. In those despairing 
phrases which succeed the cloud passage, Antony is struggling 

to give form to thoughts which are almost too large for him: 


So it must be, for now 
All length is torture: since the torch is out, 
Lie down, and stray no farther: now all labour 
Mars what it does; yea, very force-entangles 
ItseH-vith-strength: seal then, and all is done. 


But elsewhere, even in the death scene, Antony thinks simply 
and clearly, like a soldier. There are, accordingly, few in- 
tellectual rewards to be gained from his utterance of the kind 
that make the rédle of Hamlet so rich. But simplicity does 
not preclude nobility, nor are his speeches lacking in the 
beauties appropriate to his nature. 

“Antonius being thus inclined,’ writes Plutarch after a 
discussion of Antony’s weaknesses, “‘the last and extremest 
mischief of all other (to wit, the love of Cleopatra) lighted 
on him, who did waken and stir up many vices yet hidden 
‘in him, and were never seen to any: and if any spark of 
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goodness or hope of rising were left in him, Cleopatra quenched 
it straight, and made it worse than before.” To Plutarch 
she was plainly Antony’s evil genius, the prime cause of his 
downfall. But if the moralist in him disapproved, he loved 
her as a man. He was the first great creative artist to be 
aroused by the romantic idea of the Egyptian Circe, the high 
priestess of sexual witchery, the lovely poisonous flower to 
breathe which meant ecstasy and death. To others the poi 
son was more apparent than the perfume. Dion Cassius, 
writing a century later, gave a very different picture of a 
scheming sensualist, a royal drab who cared for nothing so 
much as her own safety and would have betrayed Antony a 
dozen times if by so doing she could have made herself secure. 
But Plutarch is too gallant for that. Having launched his 
official disapprobation, he makes the best of her he can, and 
builds up consistently a picture of single-hearted devotion. 
Dion Cassius’s Cleopatra spends her last efforts on a speech 
designed to awaken a sensual interest in Octavius; the last 
words of Plutarch’s Cleopatra are a lamentation for Antony : 
“suffer not thy true friend and lover to be carried away alive, 
that in me they triumph of thee; but receive me with thee, 
and let me be buried in one self tomb with thee.” 

Such a woman was just what Shakespeare needed, so that 
he was able to transfer her with few changes from Plutarch 
to the stage. He has emphasized her loyalty in love: this 
is not the same woman who was the mistress of Julius Ceesar. 
That was a green, inexperienced girl; the present Cleopatra 
has never loved any man but Antony. When Antony mis- 
construes her innocent maneuvers with Thyreus and berates 
her, 

To flatter Cesar would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points? 


her reply is packed with reproach : 
Not know me yet? 


There have been critics who profess an honest doubt as to 
Cleopatra’s loyalty. For my part I cannot see that she 
weakens for an instant. ‘To my thinking it is as clear as day 
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that Shakespeare’s intention was to depict a love which should 
match the value of the empire at stake, a gigantic love such 
as the old Titans might have known but which comes seldom 
to men. The brag which opens the play is no idle palaver: 


Cleo. Tl set a bourn how far to be beloved. 
Ant. ‘Then must thou needs find out new heaven, new earth. 


Tn all their thoughts upon each other and upon their love 
they continually strain metaphor to draw out new ideas of 
magnitude. Cleopatra’s excited vision of Antony in the last 
scene is in key: 

His legs bestrid the ocean: his rear’d arm 

Crested the world. . . . realms and islands were 

As plates dropped from his pocket. 


They feel themselves to be gods and are godlike in their 
oaths : — “Let Rome in Tiber melt and the wide arch of the 
ranged empire fall !’’ — “Though you in swearing shake the 
throned gods ;” — ‘‘Melt Egypt into Nile!” — “Sink Rome, 
and their tongues rot That speak against us!’’ — ‘‘Moon 
and stars!” 

As the heroic compass of her love is emphasized, Cleopatra’s 
frailties diminish. They are not, after all, more than minor 
blemishes. She is vain, occasionally perverse, occasionally 
stormy, always thoughtless. She is capable of deceit, as in 
the incident of Seleucus in the last act, but never of deceit 
toward Antony. Her greatest sin is her neglect of Antony’s 
welfare in her selfish absorption. Indeed Shakespeare makes 
little use of that manifold subtlety for which Cleopatra was 
famous. Her tempests and turnings are all superficial; the 
undercurrent is too strong and true to suffer any change. 

Like Antony she is beloved by those who follow her. Just 
as the devotion of Eros ennobles Antony, so the devotion of 
Tras and Charmian throws a softening light about Cleopatra. 
And this devotion comes, of course, from her kindness, as 
love is wont to beget love, but also from those qualities in 
her which are womanly rather than regal. Much of the ap- 
Peal i in all Shakespeare’s heroines is born of their weakness ; 
"we are never allowed to forget that they are of the same flesh 
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as all women. So although Cleopatra may array herself as 
the goddess Isis, although in her queenly moods she may feel 
herself to be the very symbol of Egypt, in her moments of 
failure she becomes the sister of her own handmaidens. They 
are her “‘noble girls,” she their “lass unparallel’d.”” Nowhere 
in the play is this humility of womanhood so disarming as in 
the speech which closes the fourth act, when she awakes from 
her swoon. Even the Puritan Philo, could he have heard it, 
would have grown a little onion-eyed. 


No more, but e’en a woman, and commanded 

By such poor passion as the maid that milks 

And does the meanest chares . . . How do you, women? 
What, what! good cheer! Why, how now, Charmian? 
My noble girls!) Ah, women, women, look, 

Our lamp is spent, it’s out! 


Octavius occupies the position of antagonist in the play — 
antagonist, that is, to Antony — and by that cireumstance 
becomes important. His opposition to Antony is not alone 
that of fortune, an ascendant figure contrasted with a descend- 
ant, but also of character. And in this Shakespeare is true 
to a principle of his art. For we observe that in certain other 
plays, where the protagonist is of a weak or vacillating nature, 
there is sure to be set up beside him a person of direct and 
resolute action. Thus in Richard IT, whose hero is a weak, 
self-indulgent, but highly sensitive king, the tragie contrast 
is made in Bolingbroke, the antagonist, an iron man of deeds 
who never thinks beyond the needs of the moment. Hamlet, 
who is akin to Richard in the wealth of his imaginative life 
and the hindrance which this brings to action, is contrasted 
with the plain-minded Fortinbras, for whom to think is to do. 
Macbeth, one of the same family with Richard and Hamlet, 
finds the tragic contrast in his own household, for his wife has 
all the resolution that he has not. And opposite Antony, 
sensualist and shirker, stands Octavius, who lacks every 
quality that Antony has and has all that he lacks. In hardly 
any other play is this contrast so exactly correspondent. 

Another circumstance of interest may be noted, although 
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doubtless much weight ought not to be laid on it. The rela- 
tions of Antony and Octavius represent the completion of a 
kind of moral revolution also illustrated in at least two other 
eases. Bolingbroke, the antagonist of Richard IT, becomes 

‘ the protagonist of Henry IV, and in so doing loses his simple 
directness of action and takes on some of Richard’s perplexed, 
thought-ridden passivity. Therg is a kind of revenge in this, 
which is further emphasized by the springing up of a new 
antagonist, in Hotspur, of the familiar downright kind. Then 
in the ease of Macbeth and his lady a somewhat similar revo- 
lution is seen, for whereas before the murder he is haunted 
by fears and she is all for action, after the murder the parts are 
reversed and as Macbeth hardens in crime she is beset by 
terrors. A little of the same kind of ironic recompense is 
meted out to Antony, for in Julius Ceasar he stood to Brutus 
much in the position that Bolingbroke stands to Richard, or 
Fortinbras to Hamlet. The parallel is not close, but it does 
embrace the opposition of a man who wins by throwing 
himself boldly on his opportunity to one who loses by thinking 
too precisely on the event. Now the tables are turned, and 
Antony, whose star was in that earlier day ascendant, must 
now be dimmed by a more fortunate planet. 

To return to Octavius, he is, as has been said, the opposite 
of Antony in alt things: tony is brave to rashness, he is 
cautious to cowardice; Antony is a sensualist, he is cold; 
Antony loves wine, he avoids it as he avoids everything 
which disputes his mastery over himself; Antony is hot- 
headed, he never loses his temper ;/Antony is careless in mat- 
ters of administration and business, he is the soul of method 
(see v 1 73-77); Antony loves life, he loves nothing but 
success. Octavius is not a lovable character; it is not only 
that he has no generous, expansive, captivating traits, but 
he is one of those exasperating men who are always right, or 
who at least never make mistakes. Many hard things have 
been said against Octavius. Stapfer, for instance, condemns 
him wholly: “A passive instrument in the hands of fortune, 
tame and colourless, without one ray of poetry in his nature, 

- Octavius both in history and in Shakespeare is an absolutely 
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vapid and insipid personage.” ! But save for the ray of 
poetry, is any of this quite true? When one considers how 
he manages the match between Antony and his sister, how he 
proceeds against Pompey and Lepidus, how he disposes of the 
deserters from Antony’s camp, how prudently yet relentlessly 
he closes in on Antony, how, in short, he is the brain and 
sinews of the whole antagonist movement, one can hardly 
call him passive or tame. -As to his insipidity, there too he 
has been given less than justice, for his share in the great 
parley in Act II, Scene 2, in the bacchanalia on Pompey’s 
galley, in the scene of Octavia’s return to Rome, is full of 
character, nor is his eulogy of the dead Antony, however 
suspect it may be in the matter of sheer honesty, lacking in 
regal dignity. 

What is needed to set against Antony’s lavish, reckless, 
and fleshly nature is a personality which will give the effect 
of réferrtbess will, and that is exactly what Octavius does. 
“Ts Antony or we in fault for this?” asks Cleopatra of Eno- 
barbus, who replies, ““Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reason.”” But Octavius never for a moment made 
his will (in this sense, passionate desire) lord of his reason. 
He is as steacy. as sure, as cold as destiny. He knows from 
the beginning here can ne oom for both him and 
Antony in the hee state, wide as it is, — “‘We could not 
stall together In the whole world.” From the soothsayer 
Antony had received a warning to the same effect: “Thy 
lustre thickens, When he stands by.”” It was true; Octavius 
was chosen of the gods. Without a single lovable or warming 
quality, without even any real genius either in war or polities, 
he must inevitably beat down the brilliant Antony by the 
sheer force of his will to power. 

Between Antony and Octavius stands Lepidus, a ridiculous 
and somewhat pitiable figure. His character had already 
been drawn in Julius Cesar (iv 1) in sharp, hard lines which 
undergo no alteration in Antony and Cleopatra. There he is 

called ‘‘a barren-spirited fellow; one that feeds On abjects, 


1Paul Stapfer, peaberprare and Classical Antiquity. London, 
1880, p. 411. 
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orts, and imitations,” “‘a slight unmeritable man, Meet to be 
sent on errands.” It is Antony who voices these uncharitable 
opinions, and it seems that Lepidus was not his choice as 
eo-sharer in the world, for he complains to Octavius, “‘is it 
fit, The three-fold world divided, he should stand One of the 
three to share it?”” To this Octavius replies that “he’s a 
tried and valiant soldier,” apparently all that can be urged 
in his favor. The servile temper of Lepidus is shown at his 
first entrance into Julius Cesar, for he has not been on the 
scene two minutes before Antony dispatches him, like a ser- 
vant, in search of Cexsar’s will, and he obediently trots off. 
Whatever the actual man may have been, and his réle in his- 
tory was not heroic, to Shakespeare he stood for the com- 
monplace weakling, fortuitously raised to a position of power 
and wholly incompetent to maintain his position. In Antony 
and Cleopatra he is a figure of comedy, ignored by his equals 
and laughed at by his inferiors. His tragedy is to hold the 
balance of power and be unable to use it. Had he been 
stronger by nature and unscrupulous, he could have decided 
the fate of the empire by throwing his weight with either of 
_his partners; had he been stronger by nature and scrupulous, 
he could have done much good as peacemaker. His desire 
was toward the latter course, but he was void of effectual 
influence. One sees him, a poor, harassed, anxious man, 
twittering placations first at Mark Antony and then at 
Octavius, grasping at straws, always hoping that things were 
going for the best but inwardly forlorn in the consciousness 
that they were not; a “barren-spirited”’ fellow, whom his 
great friends find it amusing to make drunk, because he is 
more than usually absurd in his cups; an ass in a lion’s skin. 
Presently, when Octavius has done with him, the waiting 
trap is sprung and the “poor third”’ suddenly finds himself a 
prisoner. So he passes out of the power he never held and 
out of the story, unwept by anyone. Antony is angry, but 
not for his sake; angry first of all at the insolence of Octavius 
in not consulting Antony, and secondly at getting none of 
the plunder. His threnody on the fall of his partner is brief 
’ but expressive: “Fool Lepidus!” 
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Of the minor characters Enobarbus is by far the most 
interesting. Hardly more than a passing figure in Plutarch, 
he owes all his life to Shakespeare, who has drawn him bril- 
liantly. Enobarbus is typical in many ways of the soldiers 
who followed Antony, typical in his long experience of wars, 
his brilliant soldierly qualities, his good humor, his cynicism, 
and his professional attitude toward his calling. His biting 
raillery provides a needed relief in a play whose people for 
the most part are too busy with important matters to be gay. 
Standing aloof from the great issues, for which he cares noth- 
ing, he is able to regard the scene with the detachment of a 
spectator, and comments on it out of his fund of disillusioning 
experience. He refuses to be serious, even at the great con- 
ference of powers which drives Lepidus into a panic. He 
is roughly outspoken, a “plain-dealer”’ of the type familiar 
to the Elizabethan stage, particularly in the decade to which 
this play belongs. Being a soldier by profession and indiffer- 
ent to causes so long as he gets his pay and likes his general, 
he is a stout support in time of prosperity but a rotten timber 
in time of distress, for he believes in looking out for himself 
and will desert what he conceives to be a lost cause. He is 
hearty, bluff, caustic, companionable, and wise with a kind of 
base worldly shrewdness. His hard life has rubbed from him 
almost all his youthful illusions, enthusiasms, and loyalties. 

But not quite all. There is his tragic weakness, if that is 
not too paradoxical a way of putting it. Had Enobarbus 
been wholly callous, his desertion of Antony would have 
caused him no more than a passing uneasiness. But the man 
is at heart an idealist, capable of romantic affections and ad- 
mirations, especially in regard to his leader. He had sneered 
at Antony for making his will lord of his reason. He would 
have had Antony desert Cleopatra, as being a move that had 
all reason behind it. But when he puts his own principles 
into action he finds that somehow reason breaks down before 
that irrational force of personal affection at which he has so 
often scoffed. Enobarbus’s story is, then, a commentary on 
the main story, and he lingers in the mind a tragic figure 5 of — 
great reality and meaning. = 
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ACT I 


Scene I — Alexandria. A room in Cleopatra’s palace 
Enter Demetrius and PxiLo 


Phi. Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 
O’erflows the measure: those his goodly eyes, 
That o’er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front: his captain’s heart, 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper, 
And is become the bellows and the fan 
To cool a gipsy’s lust. 


Flourish. Enter ANtoNy, CLropatra, her Ladies, 
the Train, with Eunuchs fanning her 


Look, where they come: 10 

Take but good note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool: behold and see. 

Cleo. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 

Ant. There’s beggary in the love that can be 

reckon’d. 

Cleo. Vl set a bourn how far to be beloved. 
Ant. Then must thou needs find out new heaven, 
new earth. 
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Enter an ATTENDANT 


Att. News, my good lord, from Rome. 


Ant. Grates me: the sum. 
Cleo. Nay, hear them, Antony : 
Fulvia perchance is angry; or, who knows 20 


If the scarce-bearded Ceesar have not sent 

His powerful mandate to you, ‘Do this, or this; 
Take in that kingdom, and enfranchise that ; 
Perform’t, or else we damn thee.’ 

Ant. How, my love! 

Cleo. Perchance! nay, and most like: 

You must not stay here longer, your dismission 
; come from Cxesar; therefore hear it, Antony. 
here’s Fulvia’s process? Cvsar’s I would say? 
both ? 
Call in the messengers. As I am Egypt’s queen, 
Thou blushest, Antony; and that blood of thine 30 
Is Cesar’s homager: else so thy cheek pays shame 
When shrill-tongued Fulvia scolds. The messen- 
gers ! : 

Ant. Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch ‘4 
Of the ranged empire fall! Here is my space. 
Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man: the nobleness of life’ 

Is to do thus; when such a mutual pair ) 
[Embracing. 

And such a twain can do’t, in which I bind, 

On pain of punishment, the world to weet 

We stand up peerless. 

Cleo. Excellent falsehood ! 40 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 
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I'll seem the fool Iam not; Antony 
Will be himself. 
Ant. But stirr’d by Cleopatra. 
Now, for the love of Love and her soft hours, 
Let’s not confound the time with conference harsh: 
There’s not a minute of our lives should stretch J 
Without some pleasure now. What sport to-night ? 
Cleo. Hear the ambassadors. 


Ant. Fie, wrangling queen! 
Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep; whose every passion fully strives 50 


To make itself, in thee, fair and admired ! 

No messenger, but thine; and all alone 

To-night we'll wander through the streets and note 

The qualities of people. Come, my queen; 

Last night you did desire it: speak not to us. 

[Exeunt Ant. and Cleo. with their train. 

Dem. Is Cesar with Antonius prized so slight ? 
Phi. Sir, sometimes, when he is not Antony, 

He comes too short of that great property 

Which still should go with Antony. 

Dem. I am full sorry 
That he approves the common liar, who 60 
Thus speaks of him at Rome: but-J will hope 
Of better deeds to-morrow. Rest you happy! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene Il — The same. Another room 
Enter Cuarmian, Iras, ALexas, and a SOOTHSAYER 


Char. Lord Alexas, sweet Alexas, most any thing 
Alexas, almost most absolute Alexas, where’s the 
soothsayer that you praised so to the queen? O, 
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that I knew this husband, which, you say, must 
charge his horns with garlands ! 

Alex. Soothsayer ! 

Sooth. Your will? 

Char. Is this the man? Is’t you, sir, that know 

things ? 

Sooth. In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. 

Alex. Show him your hand. 10 


Enter ENOBARBUS 


Eno. Bring in the banquet quickly ; wine enough 
Cleopatra’s health to drink. 

Char. Good sir, give me good fortune. 

Sooth. I make not, but foresee. 

Char. Pray, then, forsee me one. 

Sooth. You shall be yet far fairer than you are. 

Char. He means in flesh. 

Tras. No, you shall paint when you are old. 

Char. Wrinkles forbid ! 

Alex. Vex not his prescience; be attentive. 20 

Char. Hush! 

Sooth. You shall be more beloving than beloved. 

Char. I had rather heat my liver with drinking. 

Alex. Nay, hear him. 

Char. Good now, some excellent fortune! Let 
me be married to three kings in a forenoon, and 
widow them all: let me have a child at fifty, to whom 
Herod of Jewry may do homage: find me to marry 
me with Octavius Cesar, and companion me with my 
mistress. 30 
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Sooth. You shall outlive the lady whom you 

serve. 

Char. Oexcellent! [love long life better than figs. 

Sooth. You have seen and proved a fairer former 

fortune 
Than that which is to approach. 

Char. Then belike my children shall have no 
names: prithee, how many boys and wenches must 
I have? 

Sooth. If every of your wishes had a womb, 

And fertile every wish, a million. 

Char. Out, fool! I forgive thee for a witch. 40 

Alex. You think none but your sheets are privy 
to your wishes. 

Char. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 

Alex. We'll know all our fortunes. 

Eno. Mine, and most of our fortunes, to-night, 
shall be — drunk to bed. 

Tras. There’s a palm presages chastity, if nothing 
else. 

Char. E’en as the o’erflowing Nilus presageth 
famine. 50 

Tras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot sooth- 
say. 

Char. Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful prog- 
nostication, I cannot scratch mine ear. Prithee, 
tell her but a worky-day fortune. 

Sooth. Your fortunes are alike. 

Tras. But how, but how? give me particulars. 

Sooth. I have said. 

Tras. Am I not an inch of fortune better than 


she? 80 
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Char. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune 
better than I, where would you choose it ? 

Tras. Not in my husband’s nose. 

Char. Our worser thoughts heavens mend! 
Alexas, — come, his fortune, his fortune! O, let 
him marry a woman that cannot go, sweet Isis, I be- 
seech thee! and let her die too, and give him a 
worse! and let worse follow worse, till the worst of 
all follow him laughing to his grave, fifty-fold a 
cuckold! Good Isis, hear me this prayer, though 70 
thou deny me a matter of more weight; good Isis, 
I beseech thee ! 

Tras. Amen. Dear goddess, hear that prayer 
of the people! for, as it is a heart-breaking to see a 
handsome man loose-wived, so it is a deadly sorrow 
to behold a foul knave uncuckolded: therefore, 
dear Isis, keep decorum, and fortune him accord- 
ingly ! 

Char. Amen. 

Alex. Lo, now, if it lay in their hands to make so 
me a cuckold, they would make themselves whores, 
but they’ld do’t! 

Eno. Hush! here comes Antony. 

Char. Not he; the queen. 

Enter CLEOPATRA 

Cleo. Saw you my lord? 

Eno. No, lady. Ct 

Cleo. Was he not here? 

Char. No, madam. 

Cleo. He was disposed to mirth; but on the 

sudden 
A Roman thought hath struck him. Enobarbus! 
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Eno. Madam? 
Cleo. Seek him, and bring him hither. Where’s 
Alexas ? 


Alex. Here, at your service. My lord approaches. 90 
Cleo. We will not look upon him: go with us. 


[Exeunt. 


Enter ANtoNny with a Mussenaer and ArrenpANts 


Mess. Fulvia thy wife first came into the field. 
Ant. Against my brother Lucius ? 
Mess. Ay: 
But soon that war had end, and the time’s state 
Made friends of them, jointing their force ’gainst 
Cesar ; 
Whose better issue in the war, from Italy, 
Upon the first encounter, drave them. 
Ant. Well, what worst ? 
Mess. The nature of bad news infects the teller. 
Ant. When it concerns the fool or coward. On: 100 
Things that are past are done with me. Tis thus; 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 
I hear him as he flatter’d. 
Mess. Labienus — 
This is stiff news — hath, with his Parthian force, 
Extended Asia from Euphrates ; 
His conquering banner shook from Syria 
To Lydia and to Ionia; 
Whilst — 
Ant. Antony, thou wouldst say, — 
Mess. O, my lord! 
Ant. Speak to me home, mince not the general 
tongue : 
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Name Cleopatra as she is call’d in Rome; 110 
Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrase; and taunt my faults 
With such full license as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. O, then we bring forth weeds, 
When our quick minds lie still; and our ills told us 
Is as our earing. Fare thee well awhile. 

Mess. At your noble pleasure. [Evit. 

Ant. From Sicyon, ho, the news! Speak there! 

First Att. The man from Sicyon, — is there such 

an one? ; 

Sec. Att. He stays upon your will. 

Ant. Let him appear. 
These strong Egyptian fetters I must break, 120 
Or lose myself in dotage. 


Enter another MrssENGER 


What are you? 
Sec. Mess. Fulvia thy wife is dead. 
Ant. Where died she? 
Sec. Mess. In Sicyon: 
Her length of sickness, with what else more serious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. 
[Gives a letter. 
Ant. Forbear me. 
[Exit Sec. Messenger. 
There’s a great spirit gone! Thus did I desire it: 
What our contempts doth often hurl from us, 
We wish it ours again; the present pleasure, 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The opposite of itself: she’s good, being gone; 130 
The hand could pluck her back that shoved her on. 
I must from this enchanting queen break off : 
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Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idleness doth hatch. How now! Enobarbus! 
Re-enter ENOBARBUS 

Eno. What’s your pleasure, sir? 

Ant. I must with haste from hence. 

Eno. Why, then, we kill all our women: we see 
how mortal an unkindness is to them; if they suffer 
our departure, death’s the word. 

Ant. I must be gone. 140 

Eno. Under a compelling occasion, let women 
die: it were pity to cast them away for nothing; 
though, between them and a great cause, they should 
be esteemed nothing. Cleopatra, catching but the 
least noise of this, dies instantly; I have seen her 
die twenty times upon far poorer moment: I do 
think there is mettle in death, which commits some 


loving act upon her, she hath such a celerity in 


dying. 

Ant. She is cunning past man’s thought. 150 

Eno. Alack, sir, no; her passions are made 
of nothing but the finest part of pure love: we 
cannot call her winds and waters sighs and tears; 
they are greater storms and tempests than alma- 
nacs can report: this cannot be cunning in her; 
if it be, she makes a shower of rain as well 
as Jove. 

Ant. Would I had never seen her! 

Eno. O, sir, you had then left unseen a wonderful 
piece of work; which not to have been blest withal 160 
would have discredited your travel. 

Ant. Fulvia is dead. 

Eno. Sir? 
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Ant. Fulvia is dead. 

Eno. Fulvia! 

Ant. Dead. 

Eno. Why, sir, give the gods a_ thankful 
sacrifice. When it pleaseth their deities to take 
the wife of a man from him, it shows to man the 
tailors of the earth; comforting therein, that170 
when old robes are worn out, there are members 
to make new. If there were no more women 
but Fulvia, then had you indeed a cut, and the 
case to be lamented: this grief is crowned with 
consolation; your old smock brings forth a new 
petticoat: and indeed the tears live in an onion 
that should water this sorrow. 

Ant. The business she hath broached in the state 
Cannot endure my absence. 

Eno. And the business you have broached here iso 
cannot be without you ; especially that of Cleopatra’s, 
which wholly depends on your abode. 

Ant. No more light answers. Let our officers 
Have notice what we purpose. I shall break 
The cause of our expedience to the queen, 

And get her leave to part. For not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 

Do strongly speak to us; but the letters too 

Of many our contriving friends in Rome 

Petition us at home: Sextus Pompeius 190 
Hath given the dare to Ceesar, and commands 

The empire of the sea: our slippery people, 

Whose love is never link’d to the deserver 

Till his deserts are past, begin to throw 

Pompey the Great and all his dignities 
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Upon his son; who, high in name and power, 
Higher than both in blood and life, stands up 
For the main soldier: whose quality, going on, 
The sides o’ the world may danger : much is breeding, 
Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life, 200 
And not a serpent’s poison. Say, our pleasure, 
To such whose place is under us, requires 
Our quick remove from hence. 
Eno. I shall do’t. [Exeunt. 


Scene III — The same. Another room 


Enter CLeopatra, CHARMIAN, IRas, and ALEXAS 


Cleo. Where is he? 
Char. I did not see him since. 
Cleo. See where he is, who’s with him, what he 
does : 
I did not send you: if you find him sad, 
- Say I am dancing; if in mirth, report 
That I am sudden sick: quick, and return. 
P [Exit Alexas. 
Char. Madam, methinks, if you did love him 
dearly, 
You do not hold the method to enforce 
The like from him. 
Cleo. What should I do, I do not? 
Char. In each thing give him way, cross him in 
nothing. 
Cleo. ‘Thou teachest like a fool; the way to lose 
him. 10 
Char. Tempt him not so too far; I wish, forbear : 
Tn time we hate that which we often fear. 
But here comes Antony. 
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Enter ANTONY 


Cleo. I am sick and sullen. 
Ant. I am sorry to give breathing to my pur- 
pose, — 
Cleo. Help me away, dear Charmian; I shall fall: 
It cannot be thus long, the sides of nature 
Will not sustain it. 
Ant. Now, my dearest queen, — 
Cleo. Pray you, stand farther from me. 
Ant. What’s the matter ? 
Cleo. I know, by that same eye, there’s some 
good news. 
What says the married woman? You may go: 20 
Would she had never given you leave to come! 
Let her not say ’tis I that keep you here: 
I have no power upon you; hers you are. 
Ant. The gods best know, — 
Cleo. O, never was there queen 
So mightily betray’d! yet at the first 
I saw the treasons planted. 
Ant. Cleopatra, — 
Cleo. Why should I think you can be mine and 
true, 
Though you in swearing shake the throned gods, 
Who have been false to Fulvia? Riotous madness, 
To be entangled with those mouth-made vows, 30 
Which break themselves in swearing ! 
Ant. Most sweet queen, —. 
Cleo. Nay, pray you, seek no colour for your 
going, 
But bid farewell, and go: when you sued staying, 
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Then was the time for words: no going then; 
Eternity was in our lips and eyes, 
Bliss in our brows’ bent; none our parts so poor, 
But was a race of heaven: they are so still, 
Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world, 
Art turn’d the greatest liar. 

Ant. How now, lady! 

Cleo. I would I had thy inches; thou shouldst 

know 40 

There were a heart in Egypt. 

Ant. Hear me, queen : 
The strong necessity of time commands 
Our services awhile; but my full heart 
Remains in use with you. Our Italy 
Shines o’er with civil swords: Sextus Pompeius 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome: 
Equality of two domestic powers 
Breed scrupulous faction: the hated, grown to 


strength, 
Are newly grown to love: the condemn’d Pompey, 
Rich in his father’s honour, creeps apace 50 


Into the hearts of such as have not thrived 
Upon the present state, whose numbers threaten ; 
And quietness, grown sick of rest, would purge 
By any desperate change: my more particular, 
And that which most with you should safe my going, 
Is Fulvia’s death. 

Cleo. Though age from folly could not give me 

freedom, 

It does from childishness: can Fulvia die ? 

Ant. She’s dead, my queen: 
Look here, and at thy sovereign leisure read 60 


\ 
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The garboils she awaked; at the last, best : 
See when and where she died. 

Cleo. O most false love! 
Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water? Now I see, I see, 

In Fulvia’s death, how mine received shall be. 

Ant. Quarrel no more, but be prepared to know 

The purposes I bear; which are, or cease, 

As you shall give the advice. By the fire 

That quickens Nilus’ slime, I go from hence 

Thy soldier, servant; making peace or war 70 
As thou affect’st. 

Cleo. Cut my lace, Charmian, come; 
But let it be: I am quickly ill, and well, 

So Antony loves. 

Ant. My precious queen, forbear ; 

And give true evidence to his love, which stands 
An honourable trial. 
Cleo. So Fulvia told me. 
I prithee, turn aside and weep for her ; 
Then bid adieu to me, and say the tears 
Belong to Egypt: good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling; and let it look 
Like perfect honour. 

Ant. You'll heat my blood: no more. so 

Cleo. You can do better yet; but this is meetly. 

Ant. Now, by my sword, — 

Cleo. And target. Still he mends; 
But this is not the best. Look, prithee, Charmian, 
How this Herculean Roman does become 
The carriage of his chafe. 

Ant. T'll leave you, lady. 
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Cleo. Courteous lord, one word. 

Sir, you and I must part, but that’s not it: 

Sir, you and I have loved, but there’s not it; 

That you know well: something it is I would, — 

O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 90 
And I am all forgotten. 

Ant. But that your royalty 
Holds idleness your subject, I should take you 
For idleness itself. 

Cleo. Tis sweating labour 
To bear such idleness so near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. But, sir, forgive me; 

Since my becomings kill me, when they do not 
Eye well to you: your honour calls you hence ; 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, 

And all the gods go with you! upon your sword 


Sit laurel victory ! and smooth success 100 
Be strew’d before your feet ! 
Ant. Let us go. Come; 


Our separation so abides, and flies, 

That thou, residing here, go’st yet with me, 

And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 
Away! [Exeunt. 


Scene IV — Rome. Ceasar’s house 


Enter Octavius Cmsar, reading a letter, Leptpus, and their 
TRAIN 
Ces. You may see, Lepidus, and henceforth 
know, 
It is not Ceesar’s natural vice to hate 
Our great competitor: from Alexandria 
This is the news: he fishes, drinks, and wastes 
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The lamps of night in revel; is not more manlike 

Than Cleopatra; nor the queen of Ptolemy 

More womanly than he; hardly gave audience, or 

Vouchsafed to think he had partners: you shall find 
there 

A man who is the abstract of all faults 

That all men follow. 

Lep. I must not think there are 1 

Evils enow to darken all his goodness : 

His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven, 

More fiery by night’s blackness; hereditary, 

Rather than purchased; what he cannot change, 

Than what he chooses. 

Ces. You are too indulgent. Let us grant, it is 

not 

Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy ; 

To give a kingdom for a mirth; to sit 

And keep the turn of tippling with a slave ; 

To reel the streets at noon, and stand the buffet 2 

With knaves that smell of sweat: say this becomes 
him, — 

As his composure must be rare indeed 

Whom these things cannot blemish, — yet must 
Antony 

No way excuse his soils, when we do bear 

So great weight in his lightness. If he fill’d 

His vacancy with his voluptuousness, 

Full surfeits, and the dryness of his bones, 

Call on him for’t: but to confound such time, 

That drums him from his sport, and speaks as loud 

As his own state and ours, — ’tis to be chid 3 

As we rate boys, who, being mature in knowledge, 
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Pawn their experience to their present pleasure, 
And so rebel to judgement. 


Enter a MessENGER 


Lep. Here’s more news. 
Mess. Thy biddings have been done; and every 
hour, 
Most noble Cesar, shalt thou have report 
How ’tis abroad. Pompey is strong at sea; 
And it appears he is beloved of those 
That only have fear’d Cesar: to the ports 
The discontents repair, and men’s reports 
Give him much wrong’d. 
Ces. I should have known no less. 40 
It hath been taught us from the primal state, 
That he which is was wish’d until he were; 
And the ebb’d man, ne’er loved till ne’er worth love, 
Comes dear’d by being lack’d. This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream, 
Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide, 
To rot itself with motion. 
Mess. Cesar, I bring thee word, 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the sea serve them, which they ear and wound 
With keels of every kind: many hot inroads 50 
They make in Italy; the borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on’t, and flush youth revolt : 
No vessel can peep forth, but ’tis as soon 
Taken as seen; for Pompey’s name strikes more 
Than could his war resisted. 
Ces. Antony, 
Leave thy lascivious wassails. When thou once 
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Wast beaten from Modena, where thou slew’st 
Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow; whom thou fought’st against, 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 60 
Than savages could suffer: thou didst drink 
The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would cough at: thy palate then did 
deign 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge ; 
Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 
The barks of trees thou browsed’st ; on the Alps 
It is reported thou didst eat strange flesh, 
Which some did die to look on: and all this — 
It wounds thine honour that I speak it now — 
Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 70 
So much as lank’d not. 
Lep. Tis pity of him. 
Ces. Let his shames quickly 
Drive him to Rome: ’tis time we twain 
Did show ourselves i’ the field; and to that end 
Assemble we immediate council: Pompey 
Thrives in our idleness. 
Lep. To-morrow, Ceesar, 
I shall be furnish’d to inform you rightly 
Both what by sea and land I can be able 
To front this present time. 


Ces. Till which encounter, 
It is my business too. Farewell. 80 
Lep. Farewell, my lord: what you shall know 
meantime 


Of stirs abroad, I shall beseech you, sir, 
To let me be partaker. 
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Ces. Doubt not, sir; 
I knew it for my bond. [Exeunt. 


Scene V — Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAs, and MarpIAN 
Cleo. Charmian! 
Char. Madam? 


Cleo. Ha, ha! 
Give me to drink mandragora. 
Char. Why, madam? 
Cleo. That I might sleep out this great gap of 
time 
My Antony is away. 
Char. You think of him too much. 
Cleo. O, *tis treason! 
Char. Madam, I trust, not so. 
Cleo. Thou, eunuch Mardian! 
Mar. What’s your highness’ pleasure ? 
Cleo. Not now to hear thee sing; I take no 
pleasure 
In aught an eunuch has: ’tis well for thee, 10 


That, being ynseminar’d, thy freer thoughts 

May not fly forth of Egypt. Hast thou affections? 
Mar. Yes, gracious madam. 
Cleo. Indeed! 

Mar. Not in deed, madam; for I can do nothing 

But what indeed is honest to be done: 

Yet have I fierce affections, and think 

What Venus did with Mars. 
Cleo. O Charmian, 

Where think’st thou he is now? Stands he, or sits 

he? 
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Or does he walk? or is he on his horse ? 20 

O happy horse, to bear the weight of Antony ! 

Do bravely, horse! for wot’st thou whom thou 
movest ? 

The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 

And burgonet of men. He’s speaking now, 

Or murmuring ‘Where’s my serpent of old Nile?’ 

For so he calls me: now I feed myself 

With most delicious poison. Think on me, 

That am with Phoebus’ amorous pinches black, 

And wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted Cesar, 

When thou wast here above the ground, I was 30 

A morsel for a monarch: and great Pompey 

Would stand and make his eyes grow in my brow; 

There would he anchor his aspect and die 

With looking on his life. 


Enter ALEXAS 


Alex. Sovereign of Egypt, hail! 
Cleo. How much unlike art thou Mark Antony ! 
Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee. 
How goes it with my brave Mark Autény? 
Alex. Last thing he did, dear queen, 
He kiss’d, — the last of many doubled kisses, — 40 
This orient pearl. His speech sticks in my heart. — 
Cleo. Mine ear must pluck it thence. 
Alex. ‘Good friend,’ quoth he, 
‘Say, the firm Roman to great Egypt sends 
This treasure of an oyster; at whose foot, 
To mend the petty present, I will piece 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms; all the east, 
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Say thou, shall call her mistress.’ So he nodded, 
And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed, 
Who neigh’d so high that what I would have spoke 
Was beastly dumb’d by him. 
Cleo. What, was he sad or merry ? 50 
Alex. Like to the time o’ the year between the 
extremes 
Of hot and cold, he was nor sad nor merry. 
Cleo. O well-divided disposition! Note him, 
Note him, good Charmian, ’tis the man; but note 
him: 
He was not sad, for he would shine on those 
That make their looks by his; he was not merry, 
Which seem’d to tell them his remembrance lay 
In Egypt with his joy; but between both: 
O heavenly mingle! Be’st thou sad or merry, 
The violence of either thee becomes, 60 
So does it no man else. Met’st thou my posts? 
Alex. Ay, madam, twenty several messengers : 
Why do you send so thick ? 
Cleo. Who’s born that day 
When I forget to send to Antony, 
Shall die a beggar. Ink and paper, Charmian. 
Welcome, my good Alexas. Did I, Charmian, 
Ever love Cesar so? 
Char. O that brave Cesar ! 
Cleo. Be choked with such another emphasis ! 
Say, the brave Antony. 
Char. The valiant Cesar ! 
Cleo. By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 70 
_ If thou with Cesar paragon again 
My man of men. 
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Char. By your most gracious pardon, 
I sing but after you. 
Cleo. My salad days, 


When I was green in judgement: cold in blood, 
To say as I said then! But, come, away; 

Get me ink and paper: 

He shall have every day a several greeting, 

Or [ll unpeople Egypt. [Exeunt. 


ACT II 


Scene I— Messina. Pompey’s house 
Enter Pompry, Mrenrcrates, and MENAs, in warlike manner 


Pom. If the great gods be just, they shall assist 
The deeds of justest men. 

Mene. Know, worthy Pompey, 
That what they do delay, they not deny. 

Pom. Whiles we are suitors to their throne, 

decays 
The thing we sue for. 

Mene. We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 

Pom. I shall do well: 

The people love me, and the sea is mine; 

My powers are crescent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will come to the full. Mark Antony 

In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make 

No wars without doors: Cesar gets money where 
He loses hearts: Lepidus flatters both, 
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Of both is flatter’d; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. 
Men. Cesar and Lepidus 
Are in the field: a mighty strength they carry. 
Pom. Where have you this? ’tis false. 
Men. From Silvius, sir. 
Pom. He dreams: I know they are in Rome 
together, 
Looking for Antony. But all the charms of love, 20 
Salt Cleopatra, soften thy waned lip! 
Let witcheraft join with beauty, lust with both! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts, 
Keep his brain fuming; Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite ; 
That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour 
Even till a Lethe’d dulness! 


Enter VarRius 


How now, Varrius! 
Var. This is most certain that I shall deliver : 
Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 


Expected: since he went from Egypt ’tis 30 
A space for further travel. 
Pom. I could have given less matter 


A better ear. Menas, I did not think 
This amorous surfeiter would have donn’d his helm 
For such a petty war: his soldiership 
Is twice the other twain: but let us rear 
The higher our opinion, that our stirring 
Can from the lap of Egypt’s widow pluck 
The ne’er-lust-wearied Antony. 
Men. I cannot hope 
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Cesar and Antony shall well greet together : 
His wife that’s dead did trespasses to Ceesar ; 40 
His brother warr’d upon him; although, I think, 
Not moved by Antony. 

Pom. I know not, Menas, 
How lesser enmities may give way to greater. 
Were’t not that we stand up against them all, 
*Twere pregnant they should square between them- 

selves ; 

For they have entertained cause enough 
To draw their swords: but how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. 


Be’t as our gods will have’t! It only stands 50 
Our lives upon to use our strongest hands. 
Come, Menas. [Exeunt. 


Scene II — Rome. The house of Lepidus 
Enter ENoparsus and Leriwus 


Lep. Good Enobarbus, ’tis a worthy deed, 
And shall become you well, to entreat your captain 
To soft and gentle speech. 
Eno. I shall entreat him 
To answer like himself: if Caesar move him, 
Let Antony look over Czesar’s head 
And speak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were I the wearer of Antonius’ beard, 
I would not shave’t to-day. 


Lep. *Tis not a time 
For private stomaching. 
Eno. Every time 


Serves for the matter that is then born in’t. 10 


; 
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Lep. But small to greater matters must give 
way. 
Eno. Not if the small come first. 
Lep. Your speech is passion : 
But, pray you, stir no embers up. Here comes 
The noble Antony. 


Enter ANTONY and Ventivius 
Eno. And yonder, Cesar. 


Enter Czsar, Mrcmnas, and AGRIPPA 


Ant. If we compose well here, to Parthia: 
Hark, Ventidius. 


Ces. I do not know, 
Meceenas; ask Agrippa. 
Lep. Noble friends, 


That which combined us was most great, and let not 
A leaner action rend us. What’s amiss, 
May it be gently heard: when we debate 20 
Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds: then, noble partners, 
The rather, for I earnestly beseech, 
Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms, 
ve ney grow to the matter. 

*Tis spoken well. 
“ie we before our armies, and to fight, 


I should do thus. [Flourish. 
Ces. Welcome to Rome. 

Ant. Thank you. 

Ces. Sit. 

Ant. Sit, sir. 

Ces. Nay, then. 
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Ant. I learn, you take things ill which are not so, 
Or being, concern you not. 
Ces. I must be laugh’d at, 30 
If, or for nothing or a little, I 
Should say myself offended, and with you 
Chiefly i’ the world; more laugh’d at, that I should 
Once name you derogately, when to sound your 
name 
It not concern’d me. 
Ant. My being in Egypt, Cesar, 
What was’t to you? 
Ces. No more than my residing here at Rome 
Might be to you in Egypt: yet, if you there 
Did practise on my state, your being in Egypt 
Might be my question. 
Ant. How intend you, practised? 40 
Ces. You may be pleased to catch at mine intent 
By what did here befall me. Your wife and brother 
Made wars upon me; and their contestation 
Was theme for you, you were the word of war. 
Ant. You do mistake your business; my brother 
never 
Did urge me in his act: I did inquire it; 
And have my learning from some true reports, 
That drew their swords with you. Did he not 
rather 
Discredit my authority with yours; 
And make the wars alike against my stomach, 50 
Having alike your cause? Of this my letters 
Before did satisfy you. If you'll patch a quarrel, 
As matter whole you have not to make it with, 
It must not be with this. 
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Ces. You praise yourself 
By laying defects of judgement to me; but 
You patch’d up your excuses. 

Ant. Not so, not so; 
I know you could not lack, I am certain on’t, 
Very necessity of this thought, that I, 
Your partner in the cause ’gainst which he fought, 
Could not with graceful eyes attend those wars 60 
Which fronted mine own peace. As for my wife, 
I would you had her spirit in such another : 
The third o’ the world is yours; which with a snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 

Eno. Would we had all such wives, that the 
men might go to wars with the women! 

Ant. So much uneurbable, her garboils, Cesar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy too, I grieving grant 


Did you too much disquiet: for that you must 70° 
But say, I could not help it. 
Ces. I wrote to you 


When rioting in Alexandria; you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience. 
Ant. Sir, 
He fell upon me ere admitted: then 
Three kings I had newly feasted, and did want 
Of what I was i’ the morning: but next day 
I told him of myself; which was as much 
As to have ask’d him pardon. Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our strife; if we contend, 80 
Out of our question wipe him. 
Ces. You have broken 
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The article of your oath; which you shall never 
Have tongue to charge me with. 

Lep. Soft, Ceesar ! 

Ant. No, 
Lepidus, let him speak : 

The honour is sacred which he talks on now, 
Supposing that I lack’d it. But, on, Ceesar ; 
The article of my oath. 
Ces. ‘To lend me arms and aid when I required 
them; 
The which you both denied. 

Ant. Neglected, rather ; 
And then when poison’d hours had bound me up 90 
From mine own knowledge. As nearly as I may, 
I'll play the penitent to you: but mine honesty 
Shall not make poor my greatness, nor my power 
Work without it. Truth is, that Fulvia, 

To have me out of Egypt, made wars here; 
For which myself, the ignorant motive, do 
So far ask pardon as befits mine honour 
To stoop in such a case. 


Lep. *Tis noble spoken. 
Mec. If it might please you, to enforce no further 
The griefs between ye: to forget them quite 100 


Were to remember that the present need 
Speaks to atone you. 
Lep. Worthily spoken, Meczenas. 
Eno. Or, if you borrow one another’s love 
for the instant, you may, when you hear no more 
words of Pompey, return it again: you shall have 
time to wrangle in when you have nothing else 
to do. 
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Ant. Thou art a soldier only : speak no more. 
Eno. That truth should be silent I had almost 
forgot. 110 
Ant. You wrong this presence; therefore speak 
no more. 
Eno. Go to, then; your considerate stone. 
Ces. Ido not much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech; for’t cannot be 
We shall remain in friendship, our conditions 
So differing in their acts. Yet, if I knew 
What hoop should hold us stanch, from edge to edge 
O’ the world I would pursue it. 
Agr. Give me leave, Caesar, — 
Ces. Speak, Agrippa. 
Agr. Thou hast a sister by the mother’s side, _120 
Admired Octavia: great Mark Antony 
Is now a widower. 
Ces. Say not so, Agrippa: 
If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
Were well deserved of rashness. 
Ant. Iam not married, Cesar: let me hear 
Agrippa further speak. 
Agr. To hold you in perpetual amity, 
To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an unslipping knot, take Antony 
Octavia to his wife; whose beauty claims 130 
No worse a husband than the best of men; 
Whose virtue and whose general graces speak 
That which none else can utter. By this marriage, 
All little jealousies, which now seem great, 
And all great fears, which now import their dangers, 
‘Would then be nothing: truths would be tales, 
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Where now half tales be truths: her love to both 
Would, each to other and all loves to both, 
Draw after her. Pardon what I have spoke; 


For ’tis a studied, not a present thought, 140 
By duty ruminated. 
Ant. Will Cesar speak ? 


Ces. Not till he hears how Antony is touch’d 
With what is spoke already. 

Ant. What power is in Agrippa, 
If I would say, ‘Agrippa, be it so,’ 
To make this good? 


Ces. The power of Cesar, and 
His power unto Octavia. 
Ant. May I never 


To this good purpose, that so fairly shows, 
Dream of impediment! Let me have thy hand: 
Further this act of grace; and from this hour 


The heart of brothers govern in our loves 150 
And sway our great designs! 
Ces. There is my hand. 


A sister I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love so dearly: let her live 
To join our kingdoms and our hearts; and never 
Fly off our loves again! 
Lep. Happily, amen! 
Ant. I did not think to draw my sword ’gainst 
Pompey ; 
For he hath laid strange courtesies and great 
Of late upon me: I must thank him only, 
Lest my remembrance suffer ill report ; 
At heel of that, defy him. 
Lep. Time calls upon’s: 166 
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Of us must Pompey presently be sought, 
Or else he seeks out us. 

Ant. Where lies he ? 

Ces. About the mount Misenum. 

Ant. What is his strength by land ? 

Ces. Great and increasing: but by sea 
He is an absolute master. 

Ant. So is the fame. 
Would we had spoke together! Haste we for it: 
Yet, ere we put ourselves in arms, dispatch we 
The business we have talk’d of. 


Ces. With most gladness ; 
And do invite you to my sister’s view, 170 
Whither straight I'll lead you. 

Ant. Let us, Lepidus, 

Not lack your company. 
Lep. Noble Antony, 


Not sickness should detain me. 


[Flourish. Exeunt Cesar, Antony, and Lepidus. 


Mec. Welcome from Egypt, sir. 

Eno. Half the heart of Cesar, worthy Meczenas! 
My honourable friend, Agrippa! 

Agr. Good Enobarbus! 

Mec. We have cause to be glad that matters 
are so well digested. You stayed well by’t in 
Egypt. 180 

Eno. Ay, sir; we did sleep day out of counte- 
nance, and made the night light with drinking. 

Mec. Eight wild-boars roasted whole at a 
breakfast, and but twelve persons there; is this 
_ true? 
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Eno. This was but as a fly by an eagle: we had 
much more monstrous matter of feast, which 
worthily deserved noting. 

Mec. She’s a most triumphant lady, if report be 
square to her. 190 

Eno. When she first met Mark Antony, she 
pursed up his heart, upon the river of Cydnus. 

Agr. ‘There she appeared indeed; or my reporter 
devised well for her. 

Eno. I will tell you. 
The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them; the oars 

were silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 290 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggar’d all description: she did lie 
In her pavilion — cloth-of-gold of tissue — 
O’er-picturing that Venus where we see 
The faney outwork nature: on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colour’d fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid did. Jj 

Agr. O, rare for Antony ! 210 

Eno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings: at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers: the silken tackle 
Swell with the toughes of those flower-soft hands, 
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That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her; and Antony 
Enthroned i’ the market-place, did sit alone, 220 
Whistling to the air; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too 
And made a gap in nature. 
Agr. Rare Egyptian! 
Eno. Upon her landing, Antony sent to her, 
Invited her to supper: she replied, 
It should be better he became her guest ; 
Which she entreated: our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of ‘No’ woman heard speak, 
Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feast, 
And for his ordinary pays his heart 230 
For what his eyes eat only. 
Agr. Royal wench ! 
She made great Cesar lay his sword to bed: 
He plough’d her, and she cropp’d. 
Eno. I saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public street ; 
And having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted, 
That she did make defect perfection, 
And, breathless, power breathe forth. 
Mec. Now Antony must leave her utterly. 
Eno. Never; he will not: 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 240 
Her infinite variety : other women cloy 
The appetites they feed: but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies: for vilest things 
Become themselves in her; that the holy priests 
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Bless her when she is riggish. A 
Mec. If beauty, wisdom, modesty, can settle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
A blessed lottery to him. 
Agr. Let us go. 
Good Enobarbus, make yourself my guest 
Whilst you abide here. 
Eno. Humbly, sir, I thank you. 2% 
[Exeunt. 


Scene III — The same. Cesar’s house 


Enter Antony, Casar, Octavia between them, and 
ATTENDANTS 


Ant. The world and my great office will some- 
times 
Divide me from your bosom. 
Octa. All which time 
Before the gods my knee shall bow my prayers 
To them for you. 
Ant. Good night, sir. My Octavia, 
Read not my blemishes in the world’s report : 
I have not kept my square; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear 
lady. 
Good night, sir. 
Ces. Good night. 
[Exeunt Cesar and Octavia. 


Enter SooTHSAYER 


Ant. Now, sirrah; you do wish yourself in 
Egypt? 10 
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Sooth. Would I had never come from thence, 
nor you 
Thither ! 
Ant. If you can, your reason ? 
Sooth. I see it in 
My motion, have it not in my tongue; but yet 
Hie you to Egypt again. 
Ant. Say to me, 
Whose fortunes shall rise higher, Ceesar’s or mine ? 
Sooth. Ceesar’s. 
Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side: 
Thy demon, that’s thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 20 
Where Cesar’s is not; but, near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o’erpower’d: therefore 
Make space enough between you. 
Ant. Speak this no more. 
Sooth. To none but thee; no more, but when to 
thee. 


_If thou dost play with him at any game, 


Thou art sure to lose; and, of that natural luck, 
He beats thee ’gainst the odds: thy lustre thickens, 
When he shines by: I say again, thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him; 
But, he away, ’tis noble. 
Ant. Get thee gone: 30 

Say to Ventidius I would speak with him: 

[Exit Soothsayer. 
He shall to Parthia. Be it art or hap, 
He hath spoken true: the very dice obey him; 
And in our sports my better cunning faints 


Under his chance: if we draw lots, he speeds; 
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His cocks do win the battle still of mine, 

When it is all to nought; and his quails ever 
Beat mine, inhoop’d, at odds. I will to Egypt: 
And though I make this marriage for my peace, 
I’ the east my pleasure lies. 


Enter Ventiprus 


O, come, Ventidius, 4 
You must to Parthia: your commission’s ready ; 
Follow me, and receive ’t. 
[Exeunt. 


Scene IV — The same. A street 
Enter Leptpus, Mecamnas, and AGRIPPA 


Lep. Trouble yourselves no further: pray you, 
hasten 
Your generals after. 
Agr. Sir, Mark Antony 
Will e’en but kiss Octavia, and we'll follow. 
Lep. Till I shall see you in your soldier’s dress, 
Which will become you both, farewell. 
Mee. We shall, 
As I conceive the journey, be at the Mount 
Before you, Lepidus. 
Lep. Your way is shorter ; 
My purposes do draw me much about: 
You'll win two days upon me. 
Mee. 


“* ; 
Agr. Sir, good success ! 


Lep. Farewell. [Exeunt. 1 
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Scene V — Alexandria. Cleopatra's palace 
Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAs, and ALEXAS 


Cleo. Give me some music; music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. 
Attend. The music, ho! 


Enter Marian the Eunuch 
Cleo. Let it alone; let’s to billiards: come, 
Charmian. 
Char. My arm is sore; best play with Mardian. 
Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play’d 
As with a woman. Come, you'll play with me, sir? 
Mar. As well as I can, madam. 
Cleo. And when good will is show’d, though ’t 
come too short, 
“The actor may plead pardon. I'll none now: 
Give me mine angle; we'll to the river: there, 10 
My music playing far off, I will betray 
awny-finn’d fishes; my bended hook shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 
An think them every one an Antony, 
_ {And say, ‘Ah, ha! you’re caught.’ 
r. *Twas merry when 
You wager’d on your angling; when your diver 
__ Did hang a salt-fish on his hook, which he 
_ With fervency drew up. 
leo. That time, — O times ! — 
I laugh’d him out of patience; and that night 
I laugh’d him into patience: and next morn, 20 
Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed; 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilst 
I wore his sword Philippan. 
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Enter a MessENGER 


O, from Italy! 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. 
Mess. Madam, madam, — 
Cleo. Antonius dead ! — If thou say so, villain, 
Thou kill’st thy mistress: but well and free, 
If thou so yield him, there is gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss; a hand that kings 


Have lipp’d, and trembled kissing. 3 
Mess. First, madam, he is well. 
c Cleo. Why, there’s more gold. 


But, sirrah, mark, we use 
To say the dead are well: bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. 
Mess. Good madam, hear me. 
Cleo. Well, go to, I will; 
But there’s no goodness in thy face: if Antony 
Be free and healthful, — so tart a favour 
To trumpet such good tidings! If not well, 3 
Thou shouldst come like a Fury crown’d with snakes, 
Not like a formal man. 
Mess. Will’t please you hear me? 
Cleo. I have a mind to strike thee ere thou 


speak’st ; ee ey 
Yet, if thou say Antony lives, ’tis well, 
Or friends with Cesar, or not captive to him, 
T’ll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee. 
Mess. Madam, he’s well. 
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Cleo. Well said. 

Mess. And friends with Cesar. 

Cleo. Thou’rt an honest man. 

Mess. Cesar and he are greater friends than 
ever. 

Cleo. Make thee a fortune from me. 

Mess. But yet, madam, — 

Cleo. I do not like ‘But yet,’ it does allay 50 


The good precedence ; fie upon ‘But yet’! 

“But yet’ is as a gaoler to bring forth 

Some monstrous malefactor. Prithee, friend, 

Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, 

The good and bad together: he’s friends with Cesar ; 

In state of health thou say’st; and thou say’st free. 
Mess. Free, madam! no; I made no such report: 

He’s bound unto Octavia. 


Cleo. For what good turn? 
Mess. For the best turn i’ the bed. 

Cleo. I am pale, Charmian. 
Mess. Madam, he’s married to Octavia. 60 


Cleo. ‘The most infectious pestilence upon thee! 
[Strikes him down. 

Mess. Good madam, patience. 

Cleo. What say you? Hence, 
[Strikes him again. 

orrible villain! or I’ll spurn thine eyes 

ike balls before me; I’ll unhair thy head: 

[She hales him up and down. 

ou shalt be whipp’d with wire, and stew’d in 

brine, 
arting in lingering pickle. 







Gracious madam, 


) 


: 
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I that do bring the news made not the match. 

Cleo. Say ’tis not so, a province I will give thee, 
And make thy fortunes proud: the blow thou hadst 
Shall make thy peace for moving me to rage; 

And I will boot thee with what gift beside 
Thy modesty can beg. 
Mess. He’s married, madam. 
Cleo. Rogue, thou hast liy’d toolong. 


Draws a knife. 


Mess. Nay, then I’ll run. 
What mean you, madam? I have made no fault. 
| Exit. 
Char. Good madam, keep yourself within your- 
self : 


The man is innocent. 
Cleo. Some innocents ’scape not the thunderbolt, 
Melt Egypt into Nile! and kindly creatures 
Turn all to serpents! Call the slave again : 
Though I am mad, I will not bite him: call. 
Char. He is afeard to come. 
~ Cleo. I will not hurt him. 
‘AN [Exit Charmian. 
( ‘These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
| A meaner than myself; since I myself 


poaailag myself the cause. 


Re-enter CHARMIAN and MESSENGER 


Come hither, sir. 
"Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news: give to a gracious message 
An host of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 


_ Themselves when they be felt. 


; 
’ 


‘ 
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Mess. I have done my duty. 
Cleo. Is he married? 
I cannot hate thee worser than I do, 
If thou again say ‘ Yes.’ 
Mess. He’s married, madam. 
Cleo. The gods confound thee! dost thou hold 
there still ? 
Mess. Should I lie, madam ? 
Cleo. O, I would thou didst, 
So half my Egypt were submerged and made 
A cistern for scaled-snakest~Go, get thee hence : 
Hadst thow Narcissus in thy face, to me 
Thou wouldst appear most ugly. He is married? 
Mess. I crave your highness’ pardon. 
Cleo. He is married ? 
Mess. Take no offence that I would not offend 
you: 
To punish me for what you make me do 
Seems much unequal: he’s married to Octavia. 
Cleo. O, that his fault should make a knave of 
thee, 
That art not what thou’rt sure of! Get thee hence : 
The ‘merchandise which thou hast brought from 
Rome 
Are all too dear for me: lie they upon thy hand, 
And be undone by ’em! [Exit Messenger. 
Char. Good your highness, patience. 
Cleo. In praising Antony, I. have dispraised 
Ceesar. 
Char. Many times, madam. 
Cleo. I am paid for’t now. 
Lead me from hence; 
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I faint: O Iras, Charmian! tis no matter. 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas; bid him 
, x \ Report the feature of Octavia, her years, 
‘Her inclination, let him not leave out 
The colour of her hair: bring me word quickly. 
[Evit Alexas. 
Let him for ever go: — let him not — Charmian, 
Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 
The other way’s a Mars. Bid you Alexas 
[To Mardian. 
Bring me word how tall she is. Pity me, Charmian, 
But do not speak to me. Lead me to my chamber. 
[Exeunt. 


Scene VI — Near Misenum 


Flourish. Enter Pompry and Menas at one side, with drum and 
trumpet: at another, Cmsar, ANTONY, Leprpus, ENOBARBUS, 
Mecanas, with Souprers marching 

Pom. Your hostages I have, so have you mine; 
And we shall talk before we fight. 

Ces. Most meet 
That first we come to words; and therefore have we 
Our written purposes before us sent ; 

Which, if thou hast consider’d, let us know 

If ’twill tie up thy discontented sword, 

And carry back to Sicily much tall youth 

That else must perish here. 

Pom. To you all three, 

The senators alone of this great world, 

Chief factors for the gods, I do not know 

Wherefore my father should revengers want, 

Having a son and friends; since Julius Cesar, 
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Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted, 
There saw you labouring for him. What was’t 
That moved pale Cassius to conspire; and what 
Made the all-honour’d, honest Roman, Brutus, 
With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 
To drench the Capitol; but that they would 
_ Have one man but a man? And that is it 
Hath made me rig my navy; at whose burthen 20 
The anger’d ocean foams; with which I meant 
To scourge the ingratitude that despiteful Rome 
Cast on my noble father. 

Ces. Take your time. 

Ant. Thou canst not fear us, Pompey, with thy 

sails ; 

We'll speak with thee at sea: at land, thou know’st 
How much we do o’er-count thee. 

Pom. At land, indeed, 
Thou dost o’er-count me of my father’s house : 

But, since the cuckoo builds not for himself, 
Remain in’t as thou mayst. 

Lep. Be pleased to tell us — 
For this is from the present — how you take 30 
The offers we have sent you. 

Ces. There’s the point. 

Ant. Which do not be entreated to, but weigh 
What it is worth embraced. 


Ces. And what may follow, 
To try a larger fortune. 
Pom. You have made me offer 


Of Sicily, Sardinia; and I must 
Rid all the sea of pirates; then, to send 
Measures of wheat to Rome; this ’greed upon, 
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To part with unhack’d edges, and bear back 
Our targes undinted. 

Ces. Ant. Lep. That’s our offer. 

Pom. Know, then, 4 
I came before you here a man prepared 
To take this offer: but Mark Antony 
Put me to some impatience: though I lose 
The praise of it by telling, you must know, 
When Cesar and your brother were at blows, 
Your mother came to Sicily and did find 
Her welcome friendly. 

Ant. I have heard it, Pompey ; 
And am well studied for a liberal thanks 
Which I do owe you. 


Pom. Let me have your hand: 
I did not think, sir, to have met you here. t 
Ant. The beds i’ the East are soft; and thanks 
to you, 


That call’d me timelier than my purpose hither ; 
For I have gain’d by’t. 


Ces. Since I saw you last, 
There is a change upon you. 
Pom. Well, I know not 


What counts harsh fortune casts upon my face ; 
But in my bosom shall she never come, 
To make my heart her vassal. 
Lep. Well met here. 
Pom. I hope so, Lepidus. Thus we are agreed: 
I crave our composition may be written, 
And seal’d between us. 
Ces. That’s the next to do. 6 
Pom. We'll feast each other ere we part; and let’s 
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Draw lots who shall begin. 
Ant. That will I, Pompey. 
Pom. No, Antony, take the lot: but, first 
Or last, your fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. I have heard that Julius 
Ceesar 
Grew fat with feasting there. 
Ant. You have heard much. 
Pom. I have fair meanings, sir. 
Ant. And fair words to them. 
Pom. Then so much have I heard: 
And I have heard, Apollodorus carried — 
Eno. No more of that: he did so. 
Pom. What, I pray you? 70 
Eno. A certain queen to Cesar in a mattress. 
Pom. I know thee now: how farest thou, sol- 
dier ? 
Eno. Well; 
And well am like to do; for, I perceive, 
Four feasts are toward. 
Pom. Let me shake thy hand; 
I never hated thee: I have seen thee fight, 
When I have envied thy behaviour. 
Eno. Sir, 
I never loved you much; but I ba’ praised ye, 
When you have well deserved ten times as much 
As I have said you did. 
Pom. Enjoy thy plainness, 80 
It nothing ill becomes thee. 
Aboard my galley I invite you all: 
Will you lead, lords ? 
Cas. Ant. Lep. Show us the way, sir. 
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Pom. Come. 
[Exeunt all but Menas and Enobarbus. 

Men. [Aside] Thy father, Pompey, would ne’er 
have made this treaty. — You and I have known, 
sir. 

Eno. At sea, I think. 

Men. We have, sir. 

Eno. You have done well by water. 

Men. And you by land. ‘ 

Eno. I will praise any man that will praise 
me ; though it cannot be denied what I have done by 
land. 

Men. Nor what I have done by water. 

Eno. Yes, something you can deny for your own 
safety: you have been a great thief by sea. 

Men. And you by land. 

Eno. There I deny my land service. But 
give me your hand, Menas: if our eyes had 
authority, here they might take two thieves 
kissing. 1 

Men. All men’s faces are true, whatsome’er their 
hands are. 

Eno. But there is never a fair woman has a true 
face. 

Men. Noslander; they steal hearts. 

Eno. We came hither to fight with you. 

Men. For my part, I am sorry it is turned to a 
drinking. Pompey doth this day laugh away his 
fortune. i 

Eno. If he do, sure, he cannot weep’t back 
again. 

Men. You've said, sir. We looked not for 
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Mark Antony here: pray you, is he married to 
‘Cleopatra ? 

Eno. Cesar’s sister is called Octavia. 

Men. True, sir; she was the wife of Caius Mar- 
cellus. 

Eno. But she is now the wife of Marcus Antonius. 

Men. Pray ye, sir? 120 

Eno. ’Tis true. 

Men. Then is Cesar and he for ever knit 
together. 

Eno. If I were bound to divine of this unity, I 
would not prophesy so. 

Men. I think the policy of that purpose made 
more in the marriage than the love of the parties. 

Eno. I think so too. But you shall find, the 
band that seems to tie their friendship together will 
be the very strangler of their amity: Octavia is of a 
holy, cold, and still conversation. isi 

Men. Who would not have his wife so? 

Eno. Not he that himself is not so; which is 
Mark Antony. He will to his Egyptian dish again: 
then shall the sighs of Octavia blow the fire up in 
Cesar; and, as I said before, that which is the 
strength of their amity shall prove the immediate 
author of their variance. Antony will use his 
affection where it is: he married but his occasion 
here. 140 

Men. And thus it may be. Come, sir, will you 
aboard? I have a health for you. 

Eno. I shall take it, sir: we have used our 
throats in Egypt. 

Men. Come, let’s away. [Exeunt. 
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Scene VII — On board Pompey’s galley, off Misenum 
Music plays. Enter two or three SeRvANTS with a banquet 

First Serv. Here they’ll be, man. Some o’ their 
plants are ill-rooted already; the least wind i’ the 
world will blow them down. 

Sec. Serv. Lepidus is high-coloured. 

First Serv. They have made him drink alms- 
drink. 

Sec. Serv. As they pinch one another by the 
disposition, he cries out ‘No more’; reconciles them 
to his entreaty, and himself to the drink. 

First Serv. But it raises the greater war between 
him and his discretion. 

Sec. Serv. Why, this it is to have a name in great 
men’s fellowship: I had as lief have a reed that 
will do me no service as a partisan I could not 
heave. 

First Serv. To be called into a huge sphere, 
and not to be seen to move in’t, are the holes 
where eyes should be, which pitifully disaster the 
cheeks. 


A sennet sounded. Enter Cmsar, ANtoNy, Lepipus, Pompey, 
Aacrippa, Mecamnas, Enoparsus, Menas, with other captains 


Ant. [To Cesar] Thus do they, sir: they take the 
flow o’ the Nile 

By certain scales i’ the pyramid; they know, 
By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foison follow: the higher Nilus swells, 
The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest, 
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Lep. You've strange serpents there. 

Ant. Ay, Lepidus. 

Lep. Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your 
mud by the operation of your sun: so is your croc- 
odile. ne 

Ant. They are so. 

Pom. Sit,—and some wine! A health to Lepi- 
dus! 

Lep. I am not so well as I should be, but I'll 
ne’er out. 

Eno. Not till you have slept; I fear me you’ll be 
in till then. 

Lep. Nay, certainly, I have heard the Ptolemies’ 
pyramises are very goodly things; without con- 
tradiction, I have heard that. 41 

Men. (Aside to Pom.| Pompey, a word. 

Pom. |Aside to Men.| Say in mine ear: what is’t? 

Men. [Aside to Pom.| Forsake thy seat, I do 

beseech thee, captain, 
And hear me speak a word. 

Pom. {Aside to Men.) Forbear me till anon. 
This wine for Lepidus! 

Lep. What manner o’ thing is your crocodile? 

Ant. It is shaped, sir, like itself; and it is as 
broad as it hath breadth: it is just so high as it is, 
and moves with it own organs: it lives by that which 
nourisheth it: and the elements once out of it, it 
transmigrates. 51 

Lep. What colour is it of ? 

Ant. Of it own colour too. 

Lep. ’Tis a strange serpent. 

Ant. *Tis so. And the tears of it are wet. 
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Ces. Will this description satisfy him ? 

Ant. With the health that Pompey gives him, else 
he is a very epicure. 

Pom. |Aside to Men.| Go hang, sir, hang! Tell 

me of that? away! 
Do as I bid you. Where’s this cup I eall’d for? 

Men. [Aside to Pom.| If for the sake of merit thou 

wilt hear me, 61 
Rise from thy stool. 

Pom. {Aside to Men.| I think thou’rt mad. The 

matter ? [Rises, and walks aside. 

Men. Ihave ever held my cap off to thy fortunes. 

Pom. Thou hast served me with much faith. 

What’s else to say ? 
Be jolly, lords. 

Ant. These quick-sands, Lepidus, 
Keep off them, for you sink. 

Men. Wilt thou be lord of all the world? 

Pom. What say’st thou? 

Men. Wilt thou be lord of the whole world? 

That’s twice. 

Pom. How should that be? 

Men. But entertain it, 
And, though thou think me poor, I am the man 70 
Will give thee all the world. 

Pom. Hast thou drunk well ? 

Men. No, Pompey, I have kept me from the 

cup. 
Thou art, if thou darest be, the earthly Jove : 
Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, 
Is thine, if thou wilt ha’t. 
Pom. Show me which way. 
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Men. These three world-sharers, these compet- 
itors, 
Are in thy vessel: let me cut the cable; 
And, when we are put off, fall to their throats : 
All there is thine. 

Pom. Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke on’t! In me ’tis villany; 80 
In thee ’t had been good service. Thou must know, 
*Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour ; 
Mine honour, it. Repent that e’er thy tongue 
Hath so betray’d thine act: being done unknown, 

I should have found it afterwards well done; 

But must condemn it now. Desist, and drink. 
Men. |Aside| For this, 

I'll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more. 

Who seeks, and will not take when once ’tis offer’d, 

Shall never find it more. 


Pom. This health to Lepidus! 90 

Ant. Bear him ashore. I'll pledge it for him, 
Pompey. 

Eno. Here’s to thee, Menas! 

Men. Enobarbus, welcome ! 


Pom. Fill till the cup be hid. 
Eno. There’s a strong fellow, Menas. 
[Pointing to the Attendant who carries off Lepidus. 
Men. Why? 
Eno. ’A bears the third part of the world, man; 
see’st not ? 
Men. The third part, then, is drunk: would it 
were all, 
That it might go on wheels ! 
' Eno. Drink thou; increase the reels. 100 
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Men. Come. 

Pom. This is not yet an Alexandrian feast. 

Ant. It ripens towards it. Strike the vessels, 

ho! 
Here is to Cesar ! 

Ces. I could well forbear’t. 
It’s monstrous labour when I wash my brain 
And it grows fouler. 

Ant. Be a child o’ the time. 

Ces. Possess it, I'll make answer: 

But I had rather fast from all four days 
Than drink so much in one. 

Eno. Ha, my brave emperor! [To Antony. 
Shall we dance now the Egyptian Bacchanals, 1 
And celebrate our drink ? 

Pom. Let’s ha’t, good soldier. 

Ant. Come, let’s all take hands, 
Till that the conquering wine hath steep’d our 

sense 

In soft and delicate Lethe. 

Eno. All take hands. 
Make battery to our ears with the loud music: 
The while I'll place you: then the boy shall sing; 
The holding every man shall bear as loud 
As his strong sides can volley. 

[Music plays. Enobarbus places them 
hand in hand. 


THE Sona 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, L 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne! 
In thy fats our cares be drown’d, 
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With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d: 

Cup us, till the world go round, 

Cup us, till the world go round! 

Ces. What would you more? Pompey, good 
night. Good brother, 

Let me request you off: our graver business 
Frowns at this levity. Gentle lords, let’s part ; 
You see we have burnt our cheeks: strong Enobarb 
Is weaker than the wine; and mine own tongue 130 
Splits what it speaks: the wild disguise hath almost 
Antick’d us all. What needs more words? Good 


night. 
Good Antony, your hand. 
Pom. I'll try you on the shore. 
Ant. And shall, sir: give’s your hand. 
Pom. O Antony, 
You have my father’s house, — But, what? we are 
friends. 
Come, down into the boat. 
Eno. Take heed you fall not. 


[Exeunt all but Enobarbus and Menas. 
Menas, I'll not on shore. 
Men. No, to my cabin. 
These drums! these trumpets, flutes! what! 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 
To these great fellows: sound and be hang’d, sound 
out! [Sound a flourish, with drums. 
Eno. Ho! says’a. There’s my cap. 141 
Men. Ho! Noble captain, come. [Exeunt. 
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ACT III 


Scene I— A plain in Syria 
Enter Ventivius as it were in triumph, with Strrus, and other 
Romans, Orricers, and Sotprers; the dead body of Pacorus 
borne before him 

Ven. Now, darting Parthia, art thou struck; and 

now 
Pleased fortune does of Marcus Crassus’ death 
Make me revenger. Bear the king’s son’s body 
Before our army. Thy Pacorus, Orodes, 
Pays this for Marcus Crassus. 

Sil. Noble Ventidius, 
Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow; spur through Media, 
Mesopotamia, and the shelters whither 
The routed fly: so thy grand captain Antony 
Shall set thee on triumphant chariots and 1 
Put garlands on thy head. 

\ fen: O Silius, Silius, 

I have done enough; a lower place, note well, 

May make too great an act: for learn this, Silius; 
Better to leave undone, than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame when him we serve’s away. 
Cesar and Antony have ever won 

More in their officer than person: Sossius, 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

For quick accumulation of renown, 

Which he achieved by the minute, lost his favour. 2 
Who does i’ the wars more than his captain can 
Becomes his captain’s captain: and ambition, 

The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss, 
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Than gain which darkens him. 
I could do more to do Antonius good, 
But ’twould offend him; and in his offence 


Should my performance perish. 
e pak, 


. 
 s 


/ 


Thou hast, Ventidius, that 
Without the which a soldier, and his sword, 
Grants scarce distinction. Thou wilt write to 
Antony ? 
Ven. Ill humbly signify what in his name, 30 
That magical word of war, we have effected ; 
How, with his banners and his well-paid ranks, 
The ne’er-yet-beaten horse of Parthia 
We have jaded out o’ the field. 
Sil. Where is he now? 
Ven. He purposeth to Athens: whither, with 
what haste 
The weight we must convey with ’s will permit, 
We shall appear before him. On, there; pass along! 
[Exeunt. 


Scenze I] — Rome. An ante-chamber in Cesar’s house 
Enter Acrippa at one door, ENoBARBUS at another 


Agr. What, are the brothers parted ? 
Eno. They have dispatch’d with Pompey, he is 
gone , 

The other three are sealing. Octavia weeps 
To part from Rome; Cesar is sad; and Lepidus, 
Since Pompey’s feast, as Menas says, is troubled 
With the green sickness. 
Agr. Tis a noble Lepidus. 
Eno. A very fine one: O, how he loves Cesar! 
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Agr. Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark 
Antony ! 

Eno. Cesar? Why, he’s the Jupiter of men. 

Agr. What’s Antony? The god of Jupiter. 

Eno. Spake you of Cesar? How! the nonpareil ! 

Agr. O Antony! O thou Arabian bird! 

Eno. Would you praise Cesar, say ‘Cesar’: 
go no further. 

Agr. Indeed, he plied them both with excellent 


praises. 
Eno. But he loves Cesar best; yet he loves 
Antony : 
Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, 
cannot 


Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. But as for Cesar, 
Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 
Agr. Both he loves. 
Eno. They are his shards, and he their beetle. 
[Trumpets within.| So; 
This is to horse. Adieu, noble Agrippa. 
Agr. Good fortune, worthy soldier; and farewell. 


Enter Cxsar, ANTONY, Lepipus, and OcTaviIa 


Ant. No further, sir. 

Ces. You take from me a great part of myself; 
Use me well in’t. Sister, prove such a wife 
As my thoughts make thee, and as my farthest band 
Shall pass on thy approof. Most noble Antony, 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is set 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
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The fortress of it; for better might we 
Have loved without this mean, if on both parts 
This be not cherish’d. 


Ant. Make me not offended 
In your distrust. 
Ces. I have said. 
Ant. You shall not find, 


Though you be therein curious, the least cause 

For what you seem to fear: so, the gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans serve your ends! 
We will here part. 

Cas. Farewell, my dearest sister, fare thee well : 
The elements be kind to thee, and make 40 
Thy spirits all of comfort! fare thee well. 

Oct. My noble brother! 

Ant. The April’s in her eyes: it is love’s spring, 
And these the showers to bring it on. Be cheerful. 

Oct. Sir, look well to my husband’s house; 

and — 

Ces. What, 

Octavia ? 
Oct. _‘T’ll tell you in your ear. 
Ant. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor 


can 

Her heart inform her tongue, — the swan’s down- 
feather, 

That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 

And neither way inclines. 50 


Eno. {Aside to Agr.| Will Cesar weep? 

Agr. |Aside to Eno.| He has a cloud in’s face. 

Eno. {Aside to Agr.| He were the worse for that, 
oy. were he a horse; 
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So is he, being a man. 
Agr. [Aside to Eno.] Why, Enobarbus, 
When Antony found Julius Cesar dead, 
He cried almost to roaring; and he wept 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slain. 
Eno. {Aside to Agr.| That year, indeed, he was 
troubled with a rheum; 
What willingly he did confound he wail’d, 
Believe’t, till I wept too. 
Ces. No, sweet Octavia, 
You shall hear from me still; the time shall not ( 
Out-go my thinking on you. 
Ant. Come, sir, come; 
I'll wrestle with you in my strength of love: 
Look, here I have you; thus I let you go, 
And give you to the gods. 
Ces. Adieu; be happy! 
Lep. Let all the number of the stars give light 
To thy fair way! 
Ces. Farewell, farewell ! 
[Kisses Octavia. 
Ant. Farewell ! 
[Trumpets sound. Exeunt. 


Scene III — Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace 
Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAs, and ALEXAS 
Cleo. Where is the fellow? 
Alex. Half afeard to come. 
Cleo. Go to, go to. 
Enter the Messencer as before 


Come hither, sir. 
Alex. Good majesty, 


- 


- 
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Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you 
But when you are well pleased. 


Cleo. That Herod’s head 


T'll have: but how, when Antony is gone 
Through whom I might command it? Come thou 


near. 
Mess. Most gracious majesty, — 
Cleo. Didst thou behold Octavia ? 
Mess. Ay, dread queen. 
Cleo. Where? 10 
Mess. Madam, in Rome; 


T look’d her in the face, and saw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 


Cleo. Is she as tall as me? 

Mess. She is not, madam. 

Cleo. Didst hear her speak? is she shrill- 
tongued or low? 

Mess. Madam, I heard her speak; she is low- 
voiced. 

Cleo. That’s not so good: he cannot like her 
long. 

Char. Like her! O Isis! ’tis impossible. 


Cleo. I think so, Charmian: dull of tongue, and __ 
What majesty is in her gait? Remember, 20 


If e’er thou look’dst on majesty. 


Mess. She creeps: 


Her motion and her station are as one; 
She shows a body rather than a life, 
A statue than a breather. 


Cleo. Is this certain ? 
Mess. Or I have no observance. 
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Char. Three in Egypt 
Cannot make better note. 
“— Cleo. He’s very knowing; 


I do perceive’t: there’s nothing in her yet: 
“~The fellow has good judgement. 


Char. Excellent. 
Cleo. Guess at her years, I prithee. 
Mess. Madam, 
She was a widow, — 
Cleo. Widow! Charmian, hark. g 


Mess. And I do think she’s thirty. 
Cleo. Bear’st thou her face in mind? is’t long 
or round ? 
Mess. Round even to faultiness. 
(Cleo. For the most part, too, they are foolish 
that are so. 
Her hair, what colour ? 
Mess. Brown, madam: and her forehead 
_As.low as she would wish it. 
Cleo. — oe There’s gold for thee. 
Thou must not take my former sharpness ill: 
I will employ thee back again; I find thee 


Most fit for business: go make thee ready ; ‘ 
Our letters are prepared. [Exit Messenger. 
Char. A proper man. 7 


Cleo. Indeed, he is so: I repent me much 
That so I harried him. Why, methinks, by him, 
This creature’s no such thing. 
Char. Nothing, madam. 
Cleo. The man hath seen some majesty, and 
should know. 
Char. Hath he seen majesty? Isis else defend, 


q 
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And serving you so long! 
Cleo. Ihave one thing more to ask him yet, good 
Charmian : 
But ’tis no matter; thou shalt bring him to me 
Where I will write. All may be well enough. 50 
Char. I warrant you, madam. [Exeunt. 


Scene IV — Athens. A room in Antony’s house 
Enter Antony and Ocravia 


Ant. Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that, — 
That were excusable, that, and thousands more 
Of semblable import, — but he hath waged 
New wars ’gainst Pompey; made his will, and read 

it 

To public ear : 
Spoke scantly of me: when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and sickly 
He vented them; most narrow measure lent me: 
When the best hint was given him, he not took’t, 
Or did it from his teeth. 

Oct. O my good lord, 10 
Believe not all; or, if you must believe, 
Stomach not all. A more unhappy lady, 
If this division chance, ne’er stood between, 
Praying for both parts : 
The good gods will mock me presently, 
When I shall pray, ‘O, bless my lord and husband!’ 
Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, 
*O, bless my brother!’ Husband win, win brother, 
Prays, and destroys the prayer; no midway 
*Twixt these extremes at all. 

Ant. Gentle Octavia, 20 
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Let your best love draw to that point, which seeks 
Best to preserve it: if I lose mine honour, 
I lose myself: better I were not yours 
Than yours so branchless. But, as you requested, 
Yourself shall go between’s: the mean time, lady, 
I'll raise the preparation of a war 
Shall stain your brother: make your soonest haste ; 
So your desires are yours. 
Oct. Thanks to my lord. 
The Jove of power make me most weak, most weak, 
Your reconciler! Wars ’twixt you twain would be 
As if the world should cleave, and that slain men _— :; 
Should solder up the rift. 
Ant. When it appears to you where this begins, 
Turn your displeasure that way; for our faults 
‘Can never be so equal, that your love 
Can equally move with them. Provide your going; 
Choose your own company, and command what cost 
Your heart has mind to. [Exeunt. 


Scene V — The same. Another room 
Enter ENoparsus and Eros, meeting 

Eno. How now, friend Eros! 

Eros. There’s strange news come, sir. 

Eno. What, man? 

Eros. Cesar and Lepidus have made wars upon 
Pompey. 

Eno. This is old: what is the success ? 

Eros. Cesar, having made use of him in the 
wars ’gainst Pompey, presently denied him rivality ; 
would not let him partake in the glory of the action: 
and not resting here, accuses him of letters he had 
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formerly wrote to Pompey; upon his own appeal, 
seizes him: so the poor third is up, till death enlarge 
his confine. 
Eno. Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no 
more ; 
And throw between them all the food thou hast, 
They'll grind the one the other. Where’s Antony ? 
Eros. He’s walking in the garden — thus; and 
spurns 
The rush that lies before him; cries, ‘Fool Lepidus !’ 
And threats the throat of that his officer 
That murder’d Pompey. 
Eno. Our great navy’s rigg’d. gy 
Eros. For Italy and Cesar. More, Domitius; 
My lord desires you presently : my news 
I might have told hereafter. 


Eno. *T will be naught : 
But let it be. Bring me to Antony. 
Eros. Come, sir. [Exeunt. 


Scene VI— Rome. Cesar’s house 
Enter Cmsar, Acrippa, and Mrcenas 
Ces. Contemning Rome, he has done all this, 
and more, 

In Alexandria: here’s the manner of ’t: 
I’ the market-place, on a tribunal silver’d, 
Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthroned: at the feet sat 
Cesarion, whom they call my father’s son, 
And all the unlawful issue that their lust 
Since then hath made between them. Unto her 


He gave the stablishment of Egypt; made her 
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Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 
Absolute queen. 
Mec. This in the public eye ? 
Ces. V the common show-place, where they 
exercise. 
His sons he there proclaim’d the kings of kings : 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 
He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he assign’d 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phoenicia: she 
In the habiliments of the goddess Isis 
That day appear’d; and oft before gave audience, 
As ’tis reported, so. 
Mee. Let Rome be thus 
Inform’d. 
Agr. Who, queasy with his insolence 
Already, will their good thoughts call from him. 
Ces. 'The people know it; and have now received 
His accusations. 
Agr. Who does he accuse ? 
Ces. Cesar: and that, having in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius spoil’d, we had not rated him 
His part o’ the isle: then does he say, he lent me 
Some shipping unrestored: lastly, he frets 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be deposed; and, being, that we detain 
All his revenue. 
Agr. Sir, this should be answer’d. 


a 


Ces. *Tis done already, and the messenger gone. 


I have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel ; 

That he his high authority abused, 

And did deserve his change: for what I have con- 
quer’d, 
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I grant him part; but then, in his Armenia, 
And other of his conquer’d kingdoms, I 
Demand the like. 
. Mec. He’ll never yield to that. 
Ces. Nor must not then be yielded to in this. 


Enter Octavia with her train 


Oct. Hail, Cexesar, and my lord! hail, most dear 


Ceesar ! 

Ces. That ever I should call thee castaway ! 40 

Oct. You have not call’d me so, nor have you 
cause. 

Ces. Why have you stol’n upon us thus? You 
come not 


Like Ceesar’s sister: the wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an usher, and 
The neighs of horse to tell of her approach 
Long ere she did appear; the trees by the way 
Should have borne men; and expectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not; nay, the dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 
Raised by your populous troops: but you are come 
A market-maid to Rome; and have prevented bi 
The ostentation of our love, which, left unshown, 
Is often left unlov’d: we should have met you 
By sea and land; supplying every stage 
With an augmented greeting. 
Oct. Good my lord, 
To come thus was I not constrain’d, but did it 
On my free will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepared for war, acquainted 
_ My grieved ear withal; whereon, I begg’d 
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His pardon for return. 

Ces. Which soon he granted, 
Being an obstruct ’tween his lust and him. 

Oct. Do not say so, my lord. 

Ces. I have eyes upon him, 
And his affairs come to me on the wind. 

Where is he now? 

Oct. My lord, in Athens. 

Ces. No, my most wronged sister; Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her. He hath given his empire 
Up to a whore; who now are levying 
The kings o’ the earth for war: he hath assembled 
Bocchus, the king of Libya; Archelaus, 

Of Cappadocia; Philadelphos, king 

Of Paphlagonia; the Thracian king, Adallas ; 
King Malchus of Arabia; King of Pont; 
Herod of Jewery; Mithridates, king 

Of Comagene; Polemon and Amyntas, 

The kings of Mede and Lycaonia, 

With a more larger list of sceptres. 

Oct. Ay me, most wretched, 
That have my heart parted betwixt two friends 
That do afflict each other ! 

Ces. Welcome hither : 

Your letters did withhold our breaking forth ; 
Till we perceived, both how you were wrong led, 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart: 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O’er your content these strong necessities ; 

But let determined things to destiny 

Hold unbewail’d their way. Welcome to Rome; 
Nothing more dear to me. You are abused 
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Beyond the mark of thought: and the high gods, 
To do you justice, make them ministers 
Of us and those that love you. Best of comfort ; 
And ever welcome to us. 90 
Agr. Welcome, lady. 
Mec. Welcome, dear madam. 
Each heart in Rome does love and pity you: 
Only the adulterous Antony, most large 
In his abominations, turns you off ; 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That noises it against us. 
Oct. Is it so, sir? 
Ces. Most certain. Sister, welcome: pray you, 
Be ever known to patience: my dear’st sister! 
[Exeunt. 


Scene VII — Near Actium. Antony’s camp 
Enter CLropatRa and ENOBARBUS 


Cleo. I will be even with thee, doubt it not. 

Eno. But why, why, why? 

Cleo. Thou hast forspoke my being in these wars, 
And say’st it is not fit. 

Eno. Well, is it, is it? 

Cleo. If not denounced against us, why should 

not we 

Be there in person ? 

Eno. [Aside] Well, I could reply: 
If we should serve with horse and mares together, 
The horse were merely lost; the mares would bear 
A soldier and his horse. 

Cleo. What is’t you say ? 10 

Eno. Your presence needs must puzzle Antony ; 
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Take from his heart, take from his brain, from ’s 
time, 
What should not then be spared. He is already 
Traduced for levity; and ’tis said in Rome 
That Photinus an eunuch and your maids 
Manage this war. 
Cleo. Sink Rome, and their tongues rot 
That speak against us! A charge we bear i’ the 
war, 
And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
Appear there fora man. Speak not against it; 
I will not stay behind. 
Eno Nay, I have done. : 
Here comes the emperor. 


Enter ANTONY and CANIDIUS 


Ant. Is it not strange, Canidius, 
That from Tarentum and Brundusium 
He could so quickly cut the Ionian Sea, 
And take in Toryne? You have heard on’t, sweet ? 


Cleo. Celerity-is never-more.admired 
Than by the negligent. 
Ant. A good rebuke, 


Which might have well becomed the best of men, 
To taunt at slackness. Canidius, we 
Will fight with him by sea. 
Cleo. By sea! what-else ? 
Can. Why will my lord do so? 
Ant. For that he dares us to’t. 2 
Eno. So hath my lord dared him to single fight. 
Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharsalia, 
Where Cesar fought with Pompey : but these offers, 
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_ Which serve not for his vantage, he shakes off ; 
And so should you. 

Eno. Your ships are not well mann’d; 

Your mariners are muleters, reapers, people 
_Ingross’d by swift impress; in Ceesar’s fleet 

Are those that often have ’gainst Pompey fought : 

Their ships are yare; yours, heavy: no disgrace 

Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 40 

Being prepared for land. 

Ant. By sea, by sea. 

Eno. Most worthy sir, you therein throw away 
The absolute soldiership you have by land; 
Distract your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-mark’d footmen; leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge; quite forego 
The way which promises assurance; and 
Give up yourself merely to chance and hazard, 
From firm security. 

Ant. I'll fight at sea. 

Cleo. I have sixty sails, Cesar none better. 50 
Ant. Our overplus of shipping will we burn; 
And, with the rest full-mann’d, from the head of 
Actium 
_ Beat the approaching Cesar. But if we fail, 

We then can do’t at land. 


j 
Enter a MESSENGER 
1 


Thy business ? 
Mess. The news is true, my lord; he is descried ; 
Cesar has taken Toryne. 
Ant. Can he be there in person? ‘tis impossible ; 
Strange that his power should be. Canidius, 
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Our nineteen legions thou shalt hold by land, 
And our twelve thousand horse. We’ll to our ship: 
Away, my Thetis! 


Enter a SOLDIER 


How now, worthy soldier ! 
Sold. O noble emperor, do not fight by sea; 
Trust not to rotten planks: do you misdoubt 
This sword and these my wounds? Let the Egyp- 
tians 
And the Phoenicians go a-ducking: we 
Have used to conquer, standing on the earth, 
And fighting foot to foot. 
Ant. Well, well: away! 
[Exeunt Antony, Cleopatra, and Enobarbus. 
Sold. By Hercules, I think I am i’ the right. 
Can. Soldier, thou art: but his whole action 
grows 
Not in the power on’t: so our leader’s led, 
And we are women’s men. 
Sold. You keep by land 
The legions and the horse whole, do you not? 
Can. Marcus Octavius, Marcus Justeius, 
Publicola, and Ceelius, are for sea: 
But we keep whole by land. This speed of Ceesar’s 
Carries beyond belief. 
Sold. While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in such distractions as 
Beguiled all spies. 
Can. Who’s his lieutenant, hear you? 
Sold. They say, one Taurus. 
Can. Well I know the man. 
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Enter a MressENGER 


Mess. ‘The emperor calls Canidius. su 
Can. With news the time’s with labour, and 
throes forth, 
Each minute, some. |Exeunt. 


Scene VIII — A plain near Actium 
Enter Cmsar, and Taurus, with his army, marching 

Ces. Taurus! 

Taur. My lord? 

Ces. Strike not by land; keep whole: proyoke 

not battle, 

Till we have done at sea. Do not exceed 
The prescript of this scroll: our fortune lies 
Upon this jump. [Exeunt. 


Scene IX — Another part of the plain 
Enter Antony and ENoBarBus 


Ant. Set we our squadrons on yond side o’ the hill, 
In eye of Cexsar’s battle; from which place 
We may the number of the ships behold, 
And so proceed accordingly. [Exeunt. 


Scene X — Another part of the plain 


Canivius marcheth with his land army one way over the stage; and 
Taurus, the lieutenant of Cmsar, the other way. After their 
going in, is heard the noise of a sea-fight. 


Alarum. Enter ENoparsus 
Eno. Naught, naught, all naught! I can behold 
no longer : 
The Antoniad, the Egyptian admiral, 
With all their sixty, fly and turn the rudder: 


a, 
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To see’t mine eyes are blasted. 


Enter Scarus 


Scar. Godsand goddesses, 
All the whole synod of them! 
Eno. What’s thy passion ? 


Scar. The greater cantle of the world is lost 
With very ignorance; we have kiss’d away 
Kingdoms and provinces. 

Eno. How appears the fight ? 

Scar. On our side like the token’d pestilence, 
Where death is sure. Yon ribaudred nag of 

Egypt, — 
Whom leprosy o’ertake ! — i’ the midst o’ the fight, 
When vantage like a pair of twins appear’d, 
Both as the same, or rather ours the elder, 
The breese upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoists sails and flies. 

Eno. That I beheld: 

Mine eyes did sicken at the sight, and could not 
Endure a further view. 

Scar. She once being loof’d, 
The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 
Claps on his sea-wing, and, like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her : 
I never saw an action of such shame; 
Experience, manhood, honour, ne’er before 
Did violate so itself. 

Eno. Alack, alack ! 


Enter CANIDIUS 


Can. Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, 
And sinks most lamentably. Had our general 
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~ Been what he knew himself, it had gone well: 
O, he has given example for our flight, 
Most grossly, by his own! 

Eno. Ay, are you thereabouts ? 
Why, then, good night indeed. 30 
' Can. Toward Peloponnesus are they fled. 

Scar. “Tis easy to’t; and there I will attend 
What further comes. 

Can. To Cesar will I render 
My legions and my horse: six kings already 
Show me the way of yielding. 


: Eno. Ill yet follow 
_ The wounded chance of Antony, though my reason 
Sits in the wind against me. [Exeunt. 


Scene XI — Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace 
Enter ANTONY with ATTENDANTS 
_ Ant. Hark! the land bids me tread no more 
upon’t ; 
It is ashamed to bear me! Friends, come hither : 
I am so lated in the world, that I 
Have lost my way for ever: I have a ship 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it; fly, ) 
And make your peace with Cesar. 
» All, Fly! not we. 
Ant. I have fled myself; and have instructed 
cowards 
To run and show their shoulders. Friends, be gone ; 
I have myself resolved upon a course 
Which has no need of you; be gone: 10 
‘My treasure’s in the harbour, take it. O, 
follow’d that I blush to look upon: 


Bhs 
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My very hairs do mutiny; for the white 

Reprove the brown for rashness, and they them 

For fear and doting. Friends, be gone: you shall 

Have letters from me to some friends that will 

Sweep your way for you. Pray you, look not sad, 

Nor make replies of loathness: take the hint 

Which my despair proclaims; let that be left 

Which leaves itself: to the sea-side straightway : 

I will possess you of that ship and treasure. 

Leave me, I pray, a little: pray you now: 

Nay, do so; for, indeed, I have lost command, 

Therefore I pray you: I'll see you by and by. 
[Sits down. 


Enter Cueopatra, led by CHARMIAN and Iras; Eros following 


Eros. Nay, gentle madam, to him, comfort him. 
Tras. Do, most dear queen. 
Char. Do! why: what else? 
Cleo. Let me sit down. O Juno! 
Ant. No, no, no, no, no. 
Eros. See you here, sir? 
Ant. O fie, fie, fie! 
Char. Madam! 
Iras. Madam, O good empress! 
Eros. Sir, sir, — 
Ant. Yes, my lord, yes; he at Philippi kept 
His sword e’en like a dancer; while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius; and ’twas I 
That the mad Brutus ended: he alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave squares of war: yet now — No matter. 
Cleo. Ah, stand by. 
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Eros. The queen, my lord, the queen. 

Tras. Go to him, madam, speak to him: 
He is unqualitied with very shame. 

_»Gleo. Well then, sustain me: O! 

Eros. Most noble sir, arise: the queen approaches; 
Her head’s declined, and death will seize her, but 
Your comfort makes the rescue. 

Ant. I have offended reputation, 

A most unnoble swerving. 

Eros. Sir, the queen. 50 

Ant. _O, whither hast thou led me, Egypt? See, 
How I convey my shame out of thine eyes 
By looking back what I have left behind 
*Stroy’d in dishonour. 







O my lord, my lord, 

Forgive my fearful sails! I little thought 

You would have follow’d. 

Egypt, thou knew’st too well 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 

And thou shouldst tow me after: o’er my spirit 

Thy full supremacy thou knew’st, and that 

Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 60 
Command me. 


_a~teo. O, my pardon! 


Ant. Now I must 
To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
And palter in the shifts of lowness; who 
With half the bulk o’ the world play’d as I pleased, 
Making and marring fortunes. You did know 
How much you were my conqueror; and that 
My sword, made weak by my affection, would 

_ Obey it on all cause. 


. 
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=€leo. Pardon, pardon! 
Ant. Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost: give me a kiss; 
Even this repays me. We sent our schoolmaster ; 
Is he come back? Love, I am full of lead. 
Some wine, within there, and our viands! Fortune 
knows 
We scorn her most when most she offers blows. 
[Exeunt. 


Scenr XII — Egypt. Coesar’s camp 
Enter Czsar, DoLABELLA, THyrevs, with others 


Ces. Let him appear that’s come from Antony. 
Know you him? 
Dol. Cesar, tis his schoolmaster : 
An argument that he is pluck’d, when hither 
He sends so poor a pinion of his wing, 
Which had superfluous kings for messengers 
Not many moons gone by. 


Enter Evruronivs, ambassador from Antony 
Ces. Approach, and speak. 
Euph. Such as I am, I come from Antony : 
I was of late as petty to his ends 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle-leaf 
To his grand sea. 
Ces. Be’t so: declare thine office. 
Euph. Lord of his fortunes he salutes thee, and 
Requires to live in Egypt: which not granted, 
He lessens his requests; and to thee sues 
To let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 
A private man in Athens: this for him. 
Next, Cleopatra does confess thy greatness ; 


, 


, 
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Submits her to thy might; and of thee craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies for her heirs, 


Now hazarded to thy grace. 


Ces. 


For Antony, 


I have no ears to his request. The queen 

Of audience nor desire shall fail, so she 

From Egypt drive her all-disgraced friend, 

Or take his life there: this if she perform, 

She shall not sue unheard. So to them both. 
Euph. Fortune pursue thee! 


Ces. 


Bring him through the bands. 
[Exit Euphronius. 


[To Thyreus| To try thy eloquence, now ’tis time: 


dispatch ; 


From Antony win Cleopatra: promise, 


And in 


our name, what she requires; add more, 


From thine invention, offers: women are not 


‘In their best fortunes strong; but want will perjure 
The ne’ 


er-touch’d vestal: try thy cunning, Thyreus ; 


Make thine own edict for thy pains, which we 
Will answer as a law. 


Thyr. 


Ces. 


Cesar, I go. 
Observe how Antony becomes his flaw, 


And what thou think’st his very action speaks 


In every power that moves. 
Thyr. Cesar, I shall. 


[Exeunt. 


Scene XIII — Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace 


Enter Crmorarra, ENoparsus, CHARMIAN, and IRAs 


Cleo. 
Eno. 


What shall we do, Enobarbus ? 
Think, and die. 


20 


29 


Y 
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Cleo. Is Antony or we in fault for this? 

Eno. Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reason. What though you fled 
From that great face of war, whose several ranges 
Frighted each other? why should he follow ? 
The itch of his affection should not then 
Have nick’d his captainship; at such a point, 
When half to half the world opposed, he being 
The meered question: *twas a shame no less 
Than was his loss, to course your flying flags, 
And leave his navy gazing. 

Cleo. Prithee, peace. 


Enter ANtony with Eururontus, the Ambassador 


Ant. Is that his answer ? 

Euph. Ay, my lord. 

Ant. The queen shall then have courtesy, so she 
Will yield us up. 

Euph. He says so. 

Ant. Let her know’t. 
To the boy Cesar send this grizzled head, 
And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 
With principalities. 

Cleo. That head, my lord? 

Ant. To him again: tell him he wears the rose 
Of youth upon him; from which the world should 

note 

Something particular: his coin, ships, legions, 
May be a coward’s; whose ministers would prevail 
Under the service of a child as soon 
As i’ the command of Cesar: I dare him therefore 
To lay his gay comparisons apart, 
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_ And answer me declined, sword against sword, 


Ourselves alone. I'll write it: follow me. 
[Exeunt Antony and Euphronius. 
Eno. [Aside] Yes, like enough, high-battled 
Ceesar will 
Unstate his happiness, and be staged to the show, 30 
Against a sworder! I see men’s judgements are 
A parcel of their fortunes; and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To suffer all alike. That he should dream, 
Knowing all measures, the full Cesar will 
Answer his emptiness! Cesar, thou hast subdued 
His judgement too. 


Enter an ATTENDANT 


Att. A messenger from Ceesar. 
Cleo. What, no more.ceremony? See, my 
women ! 


Against the blown rose may they stop their nose 


That kneel’d unto the buds. Admit him, sir. 40 
[Eait Attendant. 
Eno. {Aside] Mine honesty and I begin to 
square. 
The loyalty well held to fools does make 


Our faith mere folly: yet he that can endure 


To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer, 
And earns a place i’ the story. 


_ Enter Tayrevs 


Cleo Ceesar’s will ? 


_ Thyr. Hear it apart. 


g 


- 


: ~ 
\- 
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Cleo. None but friends: say boldly. 
Thyr. So, haply, are they friends to Antony. 
Eno. He needs as many, sir, as Cesar has; 
Or needs not us. If Cesar please, our master 50 
Will leap to be his friend: for us, you know 
Whose he is we are, and that is, Ceesar’s. 
Thyr. So. 
Thus then, thou most renown’d: Czesar entreats, 
Not to consider in what case thou stand’st, 
Further than he is Ceesar. 
Cleo. Go on: right royal. 
Thyr. He knows that you embrace not Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear’d him. 
Cleo. O! 
Thyr. The scars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity, as constrained blemishes, 
Not as deserved. 
Cleo. He is a god, and knows 60 
What is most right: mine honour was not yielded, 


_ But conquer’d merely. 


Eno. [Aside] To be sure of that, 

I will ask Antony. Sir, sir, thou art so leaky, 

That we must leave thee to thy sinking, for ° 

Thy dearest quit thee. [Eatt. 
Thyr. Shall I say to Ceesar’ 

What you require of him? for he partly begs 

To be desired to give. It much would please him, 

That of his fortunes you should make a staff 

To lean upon: but it would warm his spirits, 

To hear from me you had left Antony, 70 

And put yourself under his shrowd, 

The universal landlord. 
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Cleo. What’s your name? 
Thyr. My name is Thyreus. 
Cleo. Most kind messenger, 


Say to great Cesar this: in deputation 
I kiss his conquering hand: tell him, I am prompt 
To lay my crown at’s feet, and there to kneel : 
Tell him, from his all-obeying breath I hear 
The doom of Egypt. 
Thyr. *Tis your noblest course. 
Wisdom and fortune combating together, 
Tf that the former dare but what it can, 80 
No chance may shake it. Give me grace to lay 
My duty on your hand. 
Cleo. Your Ceesar’s father oft, 
When he hath mused of taking kingdoms in, 
Bestow’d his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain’d kisses. 


Re-enter ANTONY and ENOBARBUS 


Ant. Favours, by Jove that thunders ! 
What art thou, fellow? 
Thyr. One that but performs 


The bidding of the fullest man, and worthiest 
To have command obey’d. 


Eno. [Aside] You will be whipp’d. 
Ant. Approach, there! Ah, you kite! Now, 
gods and devils! 89 


Authority melts from me : of late, when I cried ‘Ho!’ 
Like boys unto a muss, kings would start forth, 
And ery ‘Your will?’ Have you noears? I am 
Antony yet. 
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Enter ATTENDANTS 


Take hence this Jack, and whip him. 
Eno. [Aside] °Tis better playing with a lion’s 
whelp 
Than with an old one dying. 
Ant. Moon and stars! 
Whip him. Were’t twenty of the greatest tributaries 
That do acknowledge Cesar, should I find them 
So saucy with the hand of she here, — what’s her 


name, 
Since she was Cleopatra? Whip him, fellows, 
Till, like a boy, you see him cringe his face, 100 


And whine aloud for mercy: take him hence. 
Thyr. Mark Antony ! 
Ant. Tug him away : being whipp’d, 
Bring him again: this Jack of Cesar’s shall 
Bear us an errand to him. 
[Exit Attendants with Thyreus. 
You were half blasted ere I knew you: ha! 
Have I my pillow left unpress’d in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 
And by a gem of women, to be abused 
By one that looks on feeders ? 
Cleo. Good my lord, — 
Ant. You have been a boggler ever : 110 
And when we in our viciousness grow hard — 
O misery on’t ! — the wise gods seel our eyes; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgements; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at’s, while we strut 
To our confusion. 
— Cleo. O, is’t come to this? 
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Ant. I found you as a morsel cold upon 
Dead Ceesar’s trencher; nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey’s; besides what hotter hours, 
Unregister’d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriously pick’d out: for, I am sure, 120 


Though you can guess what temperance should be, 
You noe not what it is. 
“Cleo. 


Wherefore is this ? 
Ant. To let a fellow that will take rewards 
And say “God quit you!’ be familiar with 
My playfellow, your hand; this kingly seal 
And plighter of high hearts! O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 
The horned herd! for I have savage cause ; 
And to proclaim it civilly, were like 
A halter’d neck which does the hangman thank 130 
For being yare about him. 


Re-enter ATTENDANTS with THYREUS 


Is he whipp’d? 

First Att. Soundly, my lord. 

Ant. Cried he? and begg’d a’ pardon? 

First Att. He did ask favour. 

Ant. If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou wast not made his daughter ; and be thou sorry 
To follow Cesar in his triumph, since 
Thou hast been whipp’d for following him: hence- 

forth 
The white hand of a lady fever thee, 
Shake thou to look on’t. Get thee back to Cesar, 
Tell him thy entertainment: look, thou say 140 
He makes me angry with him; for he seems 
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Proud and disdainful, harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was: he makes me angry; 
And at this time most easy ’tis to do’t, 
When my good stars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 
Into the abysm of hell. If he mislike 
My speech and what is done, tell him he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranched bondman, whom 
He may at pleasure whip, or hang, or torture, 150 
As he shall like, to quit me: urge it thou: 
Hence with thy stripes, begone ! 
[Exit Thyreus. 
Cleo. Have you done yet? 
Ant. Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclipsed; and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony! 
Cleo. I must stay his time. 
Ant. To flatter Cesar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points ? 
Cleo. Not know me yet? 
Ant. Cold-hearted toward me? 
Cleo. Ah, dear, if I be so, 
From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 
And poison it in the source; and the first stone 160 
Drop in my neck: as it determines, so 
Dissolve my life! The next Cesarion smite! 
Till by degrees the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 
By the discandying of this pelleted storm, 
Lie graveless, till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey ! 
An. I am satisfied. 
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Cesar sits down in Alexandria; where 
I will oppose his fate. Our force by land 
Hath nobly held; our sever’d navy too 170 
Have knit again, and fleet, threatening most sealike. 
Where hast thou been, my heart? Dost thou hear, 
lady ? 
If from the field I shall return once more 
To kiss these lips, I will appear in blood; 
I and my sword will earn our chronicle : 
There’s hope in’t yet. 
Cleo. That’s my brave lord! 
Ant. I will be treble-sinew’d, hearted, breathed, } 
And fight maliciously : for when mine hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 180 
Of me for jests; but now I'll set my teeth, 
And send to darkness all that stop me. Come, 
Let’s have one other gaudy night: call to me ) 
All my sad captains; fill our bowls once more; 
Let’s mock the midnight bell. 
leo. It is my birth-day : 
Thad thought to have held it poor ; but, since my lord 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 
Ant. We will yet do well. 
Cleo. Call all his noble captains to my lord. 
Ant. Do so, we'll speak to them; and to-night 
T'll force 190 
The wine peep through their scars. Come on, my 
queen ; 
There’s sap in’t yet. The next time I do fight, 
T’'ll make death love me; for I will contend 
Even with his pestilent scythe. 
, |Exeunt all but Enobarbus. 
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Eno. Now he’ll outstare the lightning. To be 
furious, 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge; and I see still, 
A diminution in our captain’s brain 
Restores his heart: when valour preys on reason, 
It eats the sword it fights with. I will seek 20 
Some way to leave him. [Evit. 


ACT IV 


Scene I — Before Alexandria. Cesar’s camp 


Enter Czsar, Aarippa, and Mrecanas, with his Army; 
Camsar reading a letter 
Ces. He calls me boy; and chides, as he had 
power 
To beat me out of Egypt; my messenger 
He hath whipp’d with rods; dares me to personal 
combat, 
Cesar to Antony: let the old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die; meantime 
Laugh at his challenge. 
Mec. Ceesar must think, 
When one so great begins to rage, he’s hunted 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
Make boot of his distraction: never anger 
Made good guard for itself. 
Ces. Let our best heads 10 
Know, that to-morrow the last of many battles 
We mean to fight: within our files there are, 
Of those that served Mark Antony but late, 
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Enough to fetch him in. See it done: 

And feast the army; we have store to do’t, 

And they have earn’d the waste. Poor Antony! 
[Exeunt. 


Scene II — Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace 


Enter ANTtony, CLEOPATRA, ENoBARBUS, CHARMIAN, IRAs, 
ALEXxas, with others 


Ant. He will not fight with me, Domitius. 
Eno. No. 
Ant. Why should he not? 
Eno. He thinks, being twenty times of better for- 
tune, 
He is twenty men to one. 
Ant. To-morrow, soldier, 
By sea and land I'll fight: or I will live, 
Or bathe my dying honour in the blood 
Shall make it live again. Woo’t thou fight well ? 
Eno. I'l strike, and cry ‘Take all.’ 
Ant. Well said; come on. 
Call forth my household servants: let’s to-night 
Be bounteous at our meal. 


Enter three or four SERVITORS 
Give me thy hand, 10 

Thou hast been rightly honest ; — so hast thou ; — 
Thou, — and thou, — and thou : — you have served 

me well, 
And kings have been your fellows. 
—~Cleo. [Aside to Eno.| What means this? 

Eno. {Aside to Cleo.| "Tis one of those odd tricks 
which sorrow shoots 


Out of the mind. 
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Ant. And thou art honest too. 
I wish I could be made so many men, 
And all of you clapp’d up together in 
An Antony, that I might do you service 
So good as you have done. 
All. The gods forbid ! 1 
Ant. Well, my good fellows, wait on me to-night : 
Scant not my cups; and make as much of me 
As when mine empire was your fellow too, 
And suffer’d my command. 


Cleo. [Aside to Eno:| What does he mean? 

Eno. [Aside to Cleo.| To make his followers 
weep. 

Ant. Tend me to-night ; 


May be it is the period of your duty: 
Haply you shall not see me more; or if, 
A mangled shadow: perchance to-morrow 
You'll serve another master. I look on you 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honest friends, 
I turn you not away; but, like a master 3 
Married to your good service, stay till death: 
Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more, 
And the gods yield you for’t ! 
Eno. What mean you, sir, 
To give them this discomfort? Look, they weep; 
And I, an ass, am onion-eyed: for shame, 
Transform us not to women. 
Ant. Ho, ho, ho! 
Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus! 
Grace grow where those drops fall! My hearty 
friends, 
You take me in too dolorous a sense ; 3 
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For I spake to you for your comfort; did desire you 
To burn this night with torches: know, my hearts, 
I hope well of to-morrow; and will lead you 

Where rather I'll expect victorious life 

Than death and honour. Let’s to supper, come, 
And drown consideration. [Exeunt. 


Scene III — The same. Before the palace 
Enter two Souvrers to their guard 
First Sold. Brother, good night: to-morrow is 


the day. 
Sec. Sold. It will determine one way: fare you 
well. 


Heard you of nothing strange about the streets ? 
First Sold. Nothing. What news? 
Sec. Sold. Belike tis but arumour. Good night 
to you. 
First Sold. Well, sir, good night. 


Enter two other SoLpIERS 
Sec. Sold. Soldiers, have careful watch. 
Third Sold. And you. Good night, good night. 
[They place themselves in every corner of the stage. 
Fourth Sold. Were we: and if to-morrow 


Our navy thrive, I have an absolute hope 10 
Our landmen will stand up. 

Third Sold. *Tis a brave army, 
And full of purpose. 


[Music of the hautboys as under the stage. 
Fourth Sold. Peace! what noise ? 
First Sold. List, list ! 
' Sec. Sold. Hark! 
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First Sold. Music i’ the air. 

Third Sold. Under the earth. 
Fourth Sold. It signs well, does it not ? 

Third Sold. No. 

First Sold. Peace, I say! 


What should this mean ? 
Sec. Sold. °Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony 
loved, 
Now leaves him. 
First Sold. Walk; let’s see if other watchmen 
Do hear what we do. 
[They advance to another post. 


Sec. Sold. How now, masters ! 

All. [Speaking together) How now! 
How now! do you hear this? 

First Sold. Ay; is’t not strange ? 20 


Third Sold. Do youhear, masters? do you hear? 
First Sold. Follow the noise so far as we have 
quarter ; 
Let’s see how it will give off. 
All. Content. Tis strange. 
[Exeunt. 


Scene IV — The same. A room in the palace 
Enter ANtony and CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, and others attending 


Ant. Eros! mine armour, Eros! 
Cleo. Sleep a little. 
Ant. No, my chuck. Eros, come; mine armour, 
Eros! 
Enter Eros with armour 
Come, good fellow, put mine iron on: 
If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
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Because we brave her: come. 


Cleo. Nay, I'll help too. 
What’s this for ? 
Ant. Ah, let be, let be! thou art 


The armourer of my heart: false, false; this, this. 
Cleo. Sooth, la, I'll help: thus it must be. 
Ant. Well, well ; 
We shall thrive now. Seest thou, my good fellow ? 
Go put on thy defences. 


Eros. Briefly, sir. 10 
Cleo. Is not this buckled well? 
Ant. Rarely, rarely : 


He that unbuckles this, till we do please 

To daff’t for our repose, shall hear a storm. 

Thou fumblest, Eros; and my queen’s a squire 
More tight at this than thou: dispatch. O love, 
That thou couldst see my wars to-day, and knew’st 
The royal occupation! thou shouldst see 

A workman in’t. 


Enter an armed SoupIER 

Good morrow to thee; welcome: 
Thou look’st like him that knows a warlike charge : 
To business that we love we rise betime, 20 
And go to’t with delight. 

Sold. A thousand, sir, 
Early though’t be, have on their riveted trim, 
And at the port expect you. 
[Shout. Trumpets flourish. 


Enter Capratns and SouLpriers - 
. ‘ = = 
Capt. The morn is fair. Good morrow, general. 


‘All. Good morrow, general. 
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Ant. *Tis well blown, lads: 
This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 

So, so; come, give me that: this way ;.well said. 
Fare thee well, dame, whate’er becomes of me: 
This is a soldier’s kiss: rebukeable [Kisses her. 
And worthy shameful check it were, to stand 31 
On more mechanic compliment; I'll leave thee 
Now, like a man of steel. You that will fight, 
Follow me close; I'll bring you to’t. Adieu. 

[Exeunt Antony, Eros, Captains, and Soldiers. 

Char. Please you, retire to your chamber. 

Cleo. Lead me. 
He goes forth gallantly. That he and Cesar might 
Determine this great war in single fight! 

Then, Antony, — but now — Well, on. [Exeunt, 


Scene V — Alexandria. Antony’s camp 


Trumpets sound. Enter Antony and Eros; a SoupIER meet- 
ing them ; 
Sold. The gods make this a happy day to Antony ! 
Ant. Would thou and those thy scars had once 
prevail’d 
To make me fight at land! 
Sold. Hadst thou done so, 
The kings that have revolted, and the soldier 
That has this morning left thee, would have still 
Follow’d thy heels. 
Ant. Who’s gone this morning ? 
Sold. Who! 
One ever near thee: call for Enobarbus, 
He shall not hear thee; or from Ceesar’s camp 
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Say ‘I am none of thine.’ 
Ant. What say’st thou? 
Sold. Sir, 
He is with Cesar. 
Eros. Sir, his chests and treasure 10 
He has not with him. 
Ant. Is he gone? 
Sold. Most certain. 
Ant. Go, Eros, send his treasure after; do it; 
Detain no jot, I charge thee: write to him — 
I will subscribe — gentle adieus and greetings ; 
Say that I wish he never find more cause 
To change a master. O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men! Dispatch. — Enobarbus! 
[Exeunt. 
Scene VI — Alexandria. Cesar’s camp 
Flourish. Enter Cmsar, Acrippa, with ENoparsus, and others 
Ces. Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight : 
Our will is Antony be took alive ; 
Make it so known. 
Agr. Cesar, I shall. [Exit 
Ces. The time of universal peace is near: 
Prove this a prosperous day, the three-nook’d world 
Shall bear the olive freely. 


Enter a MessENGER 


Mess. Antony 
Is come into the field. 
Ces. Go charge Agrippa 
Plant those that have revolted in the van, 
That Antony may seem to spend his fury 10 
Upon himself. [Exeunt all but Enobarbus, 
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Eno. Alexas did revolt; and went to Jewry on 
Affairs of Antony; there did persuade 
Great Herod to incline himself to Cesar, 
And leave his master Antony: for this pains 
Cesar hath hang’d him. Canidius and the rest 
That fell away have entertainment, but 
No honourable trust. I have done ill; 
Of which I do accuse myself so sorely, 
That I will joy no more. 


Enter a Souprer of Cazsar’s 


Sold. Enobarbus, Antony 20 
Hath after thee sent all thy treasure, with 
His bounty overplus: the messenger 
Came on my guard; and at thy tent is now 
Unloading of his mules. 
Eno. I give it you. 
Sold. Mock not, Enobarbus. 
I tell you true: best you safed the bringer 
Out of the host; I must attend mine office, 
Or would have done’t myself. Your emperor 
Continues still a Jove. [Exit. 
Eno. Iam alone the villain of the earth, 30 
And feel Iam so most. O Antony, 
Thou mine of bounty, how wouldst thou have paid 
My better service, when my turpitude 
Thou dost so crown with gold! This blows my 
heart : 
If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 
Shall outstrike thought: but thought will do’t, I 
feel. 
I fight against thee! No: I will go seek 
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Some ditch wherein to die; the foul’st best fits 
My latter part of life. [Evit. 


Scene VII — Field of battle between the camps 
Alarum. Drums and trumpets. Enter Acrtppa and others 


Agr. Retire, we have engaged ourselves too far: 
Cesar himself has work, and our oppression 
Exceeds what we expected. [Exeunt. 


Alarums. Enter ANtony, and Scarus wounded 


Scar. O my brave emperor, this is fought indeed ! 
Had we done so at first, we had droven them home 
With clouts about their heads. 

Ant. Thou bleed’st apace. 

Scar. I had a wound here that was like a T, 
But now ’tis made an H. 


Ant. They do retire. 
Scar. We'll beat ’em into bench-holes: I have yet 
Room for six scotches more. 10 
Enter Eros 


Eros. They are beaten, sir; and our advantage 
serves 
For a fair victory. 
Scar. Let us score their backs, 
And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind: 
*Tis sport to maul a runner. 
Ant. I will reward thee ) 
Once for thy spritely comfort, and ten-fold 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 
Scar. I'll halt after. 
; [Exeunt. 
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Scene VIII — Under the walls of Alexandria 
Alarum. Enter ANTONY, in a march; Scarvus, with others 


Ant. We have beat him to his camp: run one be- 

fore, 

And let the queen know of our gests. To-morrow, 

Before the sun shall see’s, we’ll spill the blood 

That has to-day escaped. I thank you all; 

For doughty-handed are you, and have fought 

Not as you served the cause, but as’t had been 

Each man’s like mine; you have shown all Hectors. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends, 

Tell them your feats; whilst they with joyful tears 

Wash the congealment from your wounds, and kiss 10 

The honour’d gashes whole. [To Scarus]| Give me 
thy hand; 


Enter CLropatrRA, attended 
To this great fairy I'll] commend thy acts, 
Make her thanks bless thee. [Zo Cleo.] O thou 
day o’ the world, 
Chain mine arm’d neck; leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harness to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing ! 
Cleo. Lord of lords! 
O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught ? 
Ant. My nightingale, 
We have beat them to their beds. What, girl! 
though grey 
Do something mingle with our younger brown, yet 
ha’ we 20 
A brain that nourishes our nerves, and can 
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Get goal for goal of youth. Behold this man; 
Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand: 
Kiss it, my warrior: he hath fought to-day 
As if a god, in hate of mankind, had 
Destroy’d in such a shape. 

Cleo. I'll give thee, friend, 
An armour all of gold; it was a king’s. 

Ant. He has deserved it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car. Give me thy hand: 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march; 30 
Bear our hack’d targets like the men that owe them: 
Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this host, we all would sup together, 

And drink carouses to the next day.’s fate, 

Which promises royal peril. Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blast you the city’s ear ; 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines ; 

That heaven and earth may strike their sounds to- 
gether, 

Applauding our approach. [Exeunt. 


Scene IX — Cesar’s camp 
SENTINELS at their post 
First Sold. If we be not relieved within this hour, 
We must return to the court of guard: the night 
Is shiny; and they say we shall embattle 


By the second hour i’ the morn. 
Sec. Sold. This last day was 


A shrewd one to ’s. 
Enter ENOBARBUS 


Eno. O, bear me witness, night, — ° 
. Third Sold. What man is this? 
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Sec. Sold. Stand close, and list him. 

Eno. Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 
When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent ! 

First Sold. Enobarbus! 

Third Sold. Peace ! 10 
Hark further. 

Eno. O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 
The poisonous damp of night disponge upon me, 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 

May hang no longer on me: throw my heart 

Against the flint and hardness of my fault ; 

Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 
And finish all foul thoughts. O Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 

Forgive me in thine own particular ; 20 
But let the world rank me in register 

A master-leaver and a fugitive: 

O Antony! O Antony! [Dies. 

Sec. Sold. Let’s speak 
To him. 

First Sold. Let’s hear him, for the things he speaks 
May concern Ceesar. 

Third Sold. Let’s do so. But he sleeps. 

First Sold. Swoonsrather ; for so bada prayer as his 
Was never yet for sleep. 


Sec. Sold. Go we to him. 
Third Sold. Awake, sir, awake; speak to us. 
Sec. Sold. Hear you, sir? 


First Sold. The hand of death hath raught him. 
[Drums afar off| Hark! the drums 30 
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Demurely wake the sleepers. Let us bear him. 
To the court of guard; he is of note: our hour 


Is fully out. 
Third Sold. Come on, then; 
He may recover yet. [Exeunt with the body. 


Scene X — Between the two camps 
Enter Antony and Scarus, with their Army 

Ant. Their preparation is to-day by sea; 
We please them not by land. 

Scar. For both, my lord. 

Ant. I would they’ld fight i’ the fire or i’ the air; 
We’ld fight there too. But this it is; our foot 
Upon the hills adjoining to the city 
Shall stay with us: order for sea is given; 
They have put forth the haven . . 
Where their appointment we may best discover, 
And look on their endeavour. [Exeunt. 


Scene XI — Another part of the same 
Enter Cmsar, and his Army 
Ces. But being charged, we will be still by land, 
Which, as I take’t we shall; for his best force 
Is forth to man his galleys. To the vales, 
And hold our best advantage. [Exeunt. 


Scene XII — Another part of the same 
Enter ANtony and Scarus 
Ant. Yet they are not join’d: where yond pine 
does stand, 
I shall discover all: I'll bring thee word 
Straight, how ‘tis like to go. (Exit. 
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Scar. Swallows have built 
In Cleopatra’s sails their nests: the augurers 
Say they know not, they cannot tell; look grimly, 
And dare not speak their knowledge. Antony 
Is valiant, and dejected; and, by starts, 
His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 
Of what he has, and has not. 

[Alarum afar off, as at a sea-fight. 


Re-enter ANTONY 


Ant. All is lost; 
This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me: 1 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe; and yonder 
They cast their caps up and carouse together 
Like friends long lost. Triple-turn’d whore! ’tis 
thou 
Hast sold me to this novice; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee. Bid them all fly; 
For when I am revenged upon my charm, 
I have done all. Bid them all fly; begone. 
[Exit Scarus. 
O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more: 
Fortune and Antony part here; even here 19 
Do we shake hands. All come to this? The hearts 
That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
~ On blossoming Cesar; and this pine is bark’d, 
That overtopp’d them all. Betray’d I am: 
O this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm, — 
Whose eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d them 
home ; 
Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end, — 
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Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 
Beguiled me to the very heart of loss. 
What, Eros, Eros! 
Enter CLEOPATRA 
Ah, thou spell! Avaunt! 30 
Cleo. Why is my lord enraged against his love ? 
Ant. Vanish, or I shall give thee thy deserving, 
And blemish Cesar’s triumph. Let him take thee, 
And hoist thee up to the shouting plebeians : 
Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 
Of all thy sex; most monster-like, be shown 
For poor’st diminutives, for doits; and let 
Patient Octavia plough thy visage up 


- With her prepared nails. [Exit Cleopatra, 
*Tis well thou’rt gone, 
If it be well to live; but better ’twere 40 


Thou fell’st into my fury, for one death 
Might have prevented many. Eros, ho! 
The shirt of Nessus is upon me: teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage : 
Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o’ the moon; 
And with those hands, that grasp’d the heaviest club, 
Subdue my worthiest self. The witch shall die: 
To the young Roman boy she-hattrsold me, -and-T fall 
Under this plot; she dies for’t. Eros, ho! 

mek [| Exit. 

Scene XIII — Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace 
Enter Cumopatra, CHARMIAN, InAs, and MARDIAN 

Cleo. Help me, my women! O, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his shield; the boar of Thessaly 
Was never so emboss’d. 
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Char. To the monument! 
There lock yourself, and send him word you are dead. 
The soul and body rive not more in parting 
Than greatness going off. 

Cleo. To the monument ! 
Mardian, go tell him I have slain myself ; 

Say, that the last I spoke was ‘Antony,’ 

And word it, prithee, piteously. Hence, Mardian, 

And bring me how he takes my death. To the mon- 
ument ! [Exeunt. 1¢ 


Scene XIV — The same. Another room 
Enter ANtony and Eros 


Ant. Eros, thou yet behold’st me? , 
Eros. Ay, noble lord. 
Ant. Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 
A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air: thou hast seen these 
signs ; 
They are black vesper’s pageants. 
Eros. Ay, my lord. 
Ant. That which is now a horse, even with a 
thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct, 1 
As water is in water. 
Eros. It does, my lord. 
Ant. My good knave Eros, now thy captain is 
Even such a body: here I am Antony: 
Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave. 
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I made these wars for Egypt: and the queen, — 
Whose heart I thought I had, for she had mine; 
Which whilst it was mine had annex’d unto’t 

A million more, now lost, — she, Eros, has 

Pack’d cards with Cesar, and false-play’d my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. 20 
Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. 


Enter MARDIAN 


O, thy vile lady ! 
She has robb’d me of my sword. 

Mar. No, Antony ; 

My mistress loved thee, and her fortunes mingled 
With thine entirely. 

Ant. Hence, saucy eunuch; peace! 
She hath betray’d me and shall die the death. 

Mar. Death of one person can be paid but once, 
And that she has discharged: what thou wouldst do 
Is done unto thy hand: the last she spake 
Was ‘Antony! most noble Antony !’ 30 
Then in the midst a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips: she rend’red life, 

Thy name so buried in her. 

Ant. Dead, then? 

Mar. Dead. 

Ant. Unarm, Eros; the long day’s task is done, 
And we must sleep. [To Mar.] That thou de- 

~~~~part’st hence safe, 

Does pay thy labour richly; go. [Exit Mardian. 
; Off, pluck off : 
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The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. O, cleave, my sides! 
Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, 4c 
Crack thy frail case! Apace, Eros, apace. 
No more a soldier: bruised pieces, go; 
You have been nobly borne. From me a while. 

[Exit Eros. 
I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 
All length is torture: since the torch is out, 
Lie down, and stray no farther: now all labour 
Mars what it does; yea, very force entangles 
Itself with strength: seal then, and all is done. 49 
Eros !— I come, my queen : — Eros ! — Stay for me: 
Where souls do couch on flowers, we’ll hand in hand, 
And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze: 
Dido and her neas shall want troops, 
And all the haunt be ours. Come, Eros, Eros! 


Re-enter Eros 


Eros. What would my lord? 

Ant. Since Cleopatra died, 
I have lived in such dishonour, that the gods 
Detest my baseness. I, that with my sword 
Quarter’d the world, and o’er green Neptune’s back 
With ships made cities, condemn myself to lack 
The courage of a woman; less noble mind 60 
Than she which by her death our Cesar tells 
‘I am conqueror of myself.” Thou art sworn, Eros, 
That, when the exigent should come, which now 
Is come indeed, when I should see behind me 
The inevitable prosecution of 
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Disgrace and horror, that, on my command, 

Thou then wouldst kill me: do’t; the time is come: 
Thou strik’st not me, ’tis Cesar thou defeat’st. 

_ Put colour in thy cheek. : 

Eros. The gods withhold me! 
Shall I do that which all the Parthian darts, 70 
Though enemy, lost aim, and could not? 

Ant. Eros, 
Wouldst thou be window’d in great Rome and see + 
Thy master thus with pleach’d arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face subdued 
To penetrative shame, whilst the wheel’d seat 
Of fortunate Ceesar, drawn before him, branded 
His baseness that ensued ? 

Eros. I would not see’t. 

Ant. Come, then; for with a wound I must be 

cured. 
Draw that thy honest sword, which thou hast worn 
Most useful for thy country. 
Eros. O, sir, pardon me! 80 
Ant. When I did make thee free, sworest thou 
not then 
To do this when I bade thee? Do it at once; 
Or thy precedent services are all 
But accidents unpurposed. Draw, and come. 
Eros. Turn from me, then, that noble counte- 
nance, 
Wherein the worship of the whole world lies. 

Ant. Lo thee! [Turning from him. 

Eros. My sword is drawn. 

Ant. Then let it do at once 
The thing why thou hast drawn it. 
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Eros. My dear master, 
My captain, and my emperor, let me say, 9 
. Before I strike this bloody stroke, farewell. 

Ant.. ’Tis said, man; and farewell. 
Eros. Farewell, great chief. Shall I strike now? 


Ant. Now, Eros. 
Eros. Why, there then: thus I do escape the 
Sorrow 
Of Antony’s death. [Kills himself. 
Ant. Thrice-nobler than myself ! 


Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros, what 
I should, and thou couldst not. My queen and Eros 
Have by their brave instruction got upon me 
A nobleness in record: but I will be 
A bridegroom in my death, and run into’t 1¢ 
As to a lover’s bed. Come, then; and, Eros, 
Thy master dies thy scholar: to do thus 
[Falling on his sword. 
I learn’d of thee. How! not dead? not dead? 
The guard, ho! O, dispatch me! 


Enter Dercetas and GuARD 


First Guard. What’s the noise ? 
Ant. I have done my work ill, friends: O, make 
an end 

Of what I have begun. 
Sec. Guard. The star is fall’n. 
First Guard. And time is at his period. 
All. Alas, and woe! 
Ant. Let him that loves me strike me dead. 
First Guard. Not I. 


Sec. Guard. Nor I. 10 
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Third Guard. Nor any one. [Exeunt Guard. 

Der. Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly. 
This sword but shown to Cesar, with this tidings, 
Shall enter me with him. 


Enter DIOMEDES 


Dio. Where’s Antony ? 


Der. There, Diomed, there. 
Dio. Lives he? 
Wilt thou not answer, man ? [Exit Dercetas. 


Ant. Artthouthere, Diomed? Draw thy sword, 
and give me 
Sufficing strokes for death. 
Dio. Most absolute lord, 


My mistress Cleopatra sent me to thee. 
Ant. When did she send thee ? 


Dio. Now, my lord. 

Ant. Where is she? 

Dio. Lock’d in her monument. She had a 
prophesying fear 120 


Of what hath come to pass: for when she saw — 
Which never shall be found — you did suspect 
She had disposed with Cesar, and that your rage 
Would not be purged, she sent you word she was dead ; 
But, fearing since how it might work, hath sent 
Me to proclaim the truth; and I am come, 
I dread, too late. 
Ant. Too late, good Diomed: call my guard, I 
prithee. 
Dio. What, ho, the emperor’s guard! The guard, 
what, ho! 
Come, your lord calls! 130 
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Enter four or five of the Guarp of ANTONY . 
Ant. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra 
bides ; 
*Tis the last service that I shall command you. 
First Guard. Woe, woe are we, sir, you may not 
live to wear 
All your true followers out. 
All, Most heavy day! 
Ant. Nay, good my fellows, do not please sharp 
fate 
To grace it with your sorrows: bid that welcome 
Which comes to punish us, and we punish it 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up: 
I have led you oft: carry me now, good friends, 
And have my thanks for all. 1 
[Exeunt, bearing Antony. 


Scene XV — The same. A monument 
Enter Ciropatra, and her maids aloft, with CHARMIAN and IRAs 
Cleo. O Charmian, I will never go from hence. 
Char. Be comforted, dear madam. 
Cleo. No, I will not: 
All strange and terrible events are welcome, 
But comforts we despise; our size of sorrow, 
Porportion’d to our cause, must be as great 
As that which makes it. 


Enter, below, DiomEpEs 
How now! is he dead? 
Dio. His death’s upon him, but not dead. 
Look out o’ the other side your monument ; 
His guard have brought him thither, 
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Enter, below, ANTONY, borne by the GuaARD 


Cleo. O sun, 

Burn the great sphere thou movest in! darkling 
stand 10 

The varying shore o’ the world. O Antony, 
Antony, Antony! Help, Charmian, help, Iras, help ; 
Help, friends below; let’s draw him hither. 

Ant. Peace ! 
Not Cesar’s valour hath o’erthrown Antony, 
But Antony’s hath triumph’d on itself. 

Cleo. So it should be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony; but woe ’tis so! 

Ant. Iam dying, Egypt, dying; only 
I here importune death a while, until 


Of many thousand kisses the poor last 20 
I lay upon thy lips. 
Cleo. I dare not, dear, — 


Dear my lord, pardon, — I dare not, 
Lest I be taken: not the imperious show 
Of the full-fortuned Cesar ever shall 
Be brooch’d with me; if knife, drugs, serpents, have 
Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe: 
Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no honour 
Demuring upon me. But come, come, Antony, — 
Help me, my women, — we must draw thee up: 30 
Assist, good friends. 

Ant. O, quick, or I am gone. 

Cleo. Here’s sport indeed! How heavy weighs 

my lord! 

Our strength is all gone into heaviness, 
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That makes the weight: had I great Juno’s power, 
The strong-wing’d Mercury should fetch thee up, 
And set thee by Jove’s side. Yet come a little, — 
Wishers were ever fools, — O, come, come, come ; 
[They heave Antony aloft to Cleopatra. 

And welcome, welcome! die where thou hast lived : 
Quicken with kissing: had my lips that power, 
Thus would I wear them out. 

All. A heavy sight! 

Ant. Iam dying, Egypt, dying: 
Give me some wine, and let me speak a little. 

Cleo. No, let me speak; and let me rail so high, 
That the false housewife Fortune break her wheel, 
Provoked by my offence. 

Ant. One word, sweet queen : 
Of Cesar seek your honour, with your safety. O! 

Cleo. They do not go together. 

Ant. Gentle, hear me: 
None about Cesar trust but Proculeius. 

Cleo. My resolution and my hands I'll trust; 
None about Ceesar. 

Ant. The miserable change now at my end 
Lament nor sorrow at; but please your thoughts 
In feeding them with those my former fortunes 
Wherein I lived, the greatest prince o’ the world, 
The noblest; and do now not basely die, 

Not cowardly put off my helmet to 

My countryman, — a Roman by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquish’d. Now my spirit is going; 
I can no more. 

Cleo. Noblest of men, woo’t die? 
Hast thou no care of me? Shall I abide 


4 
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Tn this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No better than a sty? O, see, my women, 
[Antony dies. 
The crown o’ the earth doth melt. My lord! 
O, wither’d is the garland of the war, 
The soldier’s pole is fall’n: young boys and girls 
Are level now with men; the odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 


Beneath the visiting moon. [Faints. 
Char. O, quietness, lady ! 
Tras. She is dead too, our sovereign. 
Char. Lady! 
Tras. Madam! 
Char. O madam, madam, madam! 
Tras. Royal Egypt, 7 
Empress ! 


Char. Peace, peace, Iras! 
Cleo. No more, but e’en a woman, and com- 
manded 
’ By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares. It were for me , 
To throw my sceptre at the injurious gods; 
To tell them that this world did equal theirs 
Till they had stol’n our jewel. All’s but naught; 
Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad: then is it sin 80 
To rush into the secret house of death, 
Ere death dare come to us? How do you, wo- 
men? 
What, what! good cheer! Why, how now, Char- 
mian ! 
My noble girls! Ah, women, women, look, 
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Our lamp is spent, it’s out! Good sirs, take heart : 
We’ll bury him; and then, what’s brave, what’s noble, 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 
And make death proud to take us. Come, away : 
This case of that huge spirit now is cold: 
Ah, women, women! come; we have no friend ‘ 
But resolution, and the briefest end. 

[Exeunt; those above bearing off Antony’s body 


ACT ‘V 


Scene I — Alexandria. Cesar’s camp 


Enter Casar, AGrippA, DOLABELLA, MecmNas, GALLUS, Procu- 
LEIus, and others, his council of war 
Ces. Go to him, Dolabella, bid him yield; 
Being so frustrate, tell him he mocks 
The pauses that he makes. 
Dol. Cesar, I shall. [Exit. 


Enter Dercetas, with the sword of ANTONY 


Ces. Wherefore is that? and what art thou that 
darest 
Appear thus to us? 
Der. I am call’d Dercetas ; 
Mark Antony I served, who best was worthy 
Best to be served: whilst he stood up and spoke, 
He was my master; and I wore my life 
To spend upon his haters. If thou please 
To take me to thee, as I was to him ) 1 
I'll be to Cesar; if thou pleasest not, 
I yield thee up my life. 
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Ces. What is’t thou say’st ? 
Der. Isay, O Cesar, Antony is dead. 
Ces. The breaking of so great a thing should: 
make 
A greater crack: the round world 
Should have shook lions into civil streets, 
And citizens to their dens: the death of Antony 
Is not a single doom; in the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 
Der. He is dead, Ceesar; 
Not by a public minister of justice, 20 
Nor by a hired knife; but that self hand, 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted the heart. This is his sword; 
I robb’d his wound of it; behold it stain’d 
With his most noble blood. 
Ces. Look you sad, friends? 
The gods rebuke me, but it is tidings 
To wash the eyes of kings. 
Agr. And strange it is, 
That nature must compel us to lament 
Our most persisted deeds. 


Mec. His taints and honours 30 
Waged equal with him. 
Agr. A rarer spirit never 


Did steer humanity: but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men. Ceesar is touch’d. 
Mec. When such a spacious mirror’s set before 
him, 
He needs must see himself. 
Ces. O Antony ! 
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I have follow’d thee to this; but we do lance 

Diseases in our bodies: I must perforce 

Have shown to thee such a declining day, 

Or look on thine; we could not stall together 

In the whole world: but yet let me lament, ‘ 

With tears as sovereign as the blood of hearts, 

That thou, my brother, my competitor 

In top of all design, my mate in empire, 

Friend and companion in the front of war, 

The arm of mine own body, and the heart 

Where mine his thoughts did kindle, — that our 
stars, 

Unreconciliable, should divide 

Our equalness to this. Hear me, good friends, — 

But I will tell you at some meeter season : 


Enter an EayptIan 


The business of this man looks out of him; F 
We'll hear him what he says. Whence are you? 
Egyp. A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my 
mistress, 
Confined in all she has, her monument, 
Of thy intents desires instruction, 
That she preparedly may frame herself 
To the way she’s forced to. 
Ces. Bid her have good heart: 
She soon shall know of us, by some of ours, 
How honourable and how kindly we 
Determine for her; for Ceesar cannot live 
To be ungentle. 
Egyp. So the gods preserve thee! [Exit. 6 
Ces. Come hither, Proculeius. Go and say, 
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We purpose her no shame: give her what com- 
forts 

The quality of her passion shall require, 

Lest, in her greatness, by some mortal stroke 

She do defeat us; for her life in Rome 

Would be eternal in our triumph: go, 

And with your speediest bring us what she says, 

And how you find of her. 
Pro. Cesar, I shall. [Exit. 
Ces. Gallus, go you along. [Ezit. Gallus.] 

Where’s Dolabella, 

To second Proculeius ? 
All. Dolabella ! 70 
Ces. Let him alone, for I remember now 

How he’s employ’d: he shall in time be ready. 

Go with me to my tent; where you shall see 

How hardly I was drawn into this war ; 

How calm and gentle I proceeded still 

Tn all my writings: go with me, and see 

What I can show in this. [Exeunt. 


Scene II — Alexandria. A room in the monument 
Enter CLmopatra, CHARMIAN, and IRAs 


/ Cleo. My desolation does begin to make 
better life. °Tis paltry to be Cesar ; 
ot being Fortune, he’s but Fortune’s knave, 
A minister of her will: and it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 
Which shackles accidents and bolts up change ; 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dug, 
The beggar’s nurse and Ceesar’s. 
= s 
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Enter, to the gates of the monument, ProcuLetus, GALLUS, and 
< SOLDIERS 


Pro. Czesar sends greeting to the Queen of Egypt; 
And bids thee study on what fair demands . 
Thou mean’st to have him grant thee. 


Cleo. What’s thy name? 
Pro. My name is Proculeius. 
Cleo. Antony 


Did tell me of you, bade me trust you; but 

I do not greatly care to be deceived, 

That have no use for trusting. If your master 
Would have a queen his beggar, you must tell him, 
That majesty, to keep decorum, must 

No less beg than a kingdom: if he please 

To give me conquer’d Egypt for my son, 

He gives me so much of mine own, as I 


\— Will kneel to him with thanks. 


Pro. Be of good cheer ; 
You're fall’n into a princely hand, fear nothing: 
Make your full reference freely to my lord, 

Who is so full of grace, that it flows over 
On all that need: let me report to him 
Your sweet dependency; and you shall find 
A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness, 
Where he for grace is kneel’d to. 
~~ Cleo. Pray you, tell him 
I am his fortune’s vassal, and I send him 
The greatness he has got. I hourly learn 
A doctrine of obedience; and would gladly 
Look him i’ the face. 
Pro. This I'll report, dear lady. 
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Have comfort, for I know your plight is pitied 
Of him that caused it. 
Gal. You see how easily she may be surprised : 
[Here Proculeius and two of the Guard ascend 
the monument by a ladder placed against 
a window, and, having descended, come 
behind Cleopatra. Some of the Guard unbar 
and open the gates. 
[To Proculeius and the Guard} Guard her till 
Ceesar come. [Ewit. 
Tras. Royal Queen! 
Char. O Cleopatra! thou art taken, queen. 
Cleo. Quick, quick, good hands. 
[Drawing a dagger. 
Pro. Hold, worthy lady, hold: 
[Seizes and disarms her. 
Do not yourself such wrong, who are in this 40 
Relieved, but not betray’d. 
Cleo. What, of death too, 
That rids our dogs of languish ? 
Pro. Cleopatra, 
Do not abuse my master’s bounty by 
The undoing of yourself: let the world see 
His nobleness well acted, which your death 
Will never let come forth. 
~Cleo. Where art thou, death? 
Come hither, come! come, come, and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars! 


—“ Pro. O, temperance, lady ! 
Cleo. Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink, sir; 
“If idle talk will once be necessary, 50 


I'l not sleep neither: this mortal house I'll ruin, 
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Do Cesar what he can. Know, sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s court; 
Nor once be chastised with the sober eye 

Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up 

And show me to the shouting varletry 

Of censuring Rome? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave unto me! rather on Nilus’ mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring! rather make 

My country’s high pyramides my gibbet, 

And hang me up in chains! 

¢« Pro. You do extend 
These thoughts of horror further than you shall 
Find cause in Ceesar, 


Enter DOLABELLA 


Dol. Proculeius, 
What thou hast done thy master Cesar knows, 
And he hath sent for thee: for the queen, 
I'll take her to my guard. 
Pro. So, Dolabella, 
It shall content me best: be gentle to her. 
[To Cleo.| To Cesar I will speak what you shall 
please, 
If you’ll employ me to him. 
Cleo. Say, I would die. 
|Exeunt Proculeius and Soldiers. 
Dol. Most noble empress, you have heard of me? 
Cleo. I cannot tell. 
Dol. Assuredly you know me. 
Cleo. No matter, sir, what I have heard or 
known. 
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ou laugh when boys or women tell their dreams ; 
Is’t not your trick ? 
© Dol. I understand not, madam. 


. I dream’d there was an Emperor Antony : 
O, such another sleep, that I might see 
But such another man ! 


Dol. If it might please ye, — 
ro Cleo. His face was as the heavens; and therein 
stuck 79 
A sun and moon, which kept their course, and lighted 
The little O, the earth. 
Dol. Most sovereign creature, — 
/ ‘Cleo. His legs bestrid the ocean: his rear’d arm 
rested the world: his voice was propertied 
all the tuned spheres, and that to friends ; 
But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 
There was no winter in’t; an autumn *twas 
That grew the more by reaping: his delights 
Were dolphin-like ; they show’d his back above 
The element they lived in: in his livery 90 
alk’d crowns and crownets; realms and islands 
were 
As plates dropp’d from his pocket. 
Dol. Cleopatra ! 
Cleo. Think you there was, or might be, such a 
man 
_As this I dream’d of ? 
Dol. Gentle madam, no. 
leo. You lie, up to the hearing of the gods. 
But, if there be, or ever were, one such, 
t’s past the size of dreaming: nature wants stuff 


. 
J 
3 
a 
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‘To vie strange forms with fancy; yet, to imagine 
An Antony, were nature’s piece ’gainst fancy, 
Condemning shadows quite. 
‘ouDol: Hear me, good madam. 
Your loss is as yourself, great; and you bear it 
As answering to the weight: would I might never 
O’ertake pursued success, but I do feel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites 
My very heart at root. 
~€leo. I thank you, sir. 
Know you what Cesar means to do with me? 
Dol. I am loath to tell you what I would you 
knew. 
leo. Nay, pray you, sir, — 
Dol. Though he be honourable, — 
_Gleo. He'll lead me, then, in triumph? 
Dol. Madam, he will; I know’t. ; 
[Flourish, and shout within, ‘Make way there: 
Cesar !’ 


Enter Cmsar, GaLius, Procuterus, Mrecmnas, SeLeucus, and 
others of his Train 
Ces. Which is the Queen of Egypt? 
Dol. It is the emperor, madam. 
[Cleopatra kneels. 
Ces. Arise, you shall not kneel : 
I pray you, rise; rise, Egypt. 


Cleo. Sir, the gods 
Will have it thus; my master and my lord 
I must obey. 

Ces. Take to you no hard thoughts: 


The record of what injuries you did us, 
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Though written in our flesh, we shall remember 
As things but done by chance. 
leo. Sole sir 0’ the world, 120 
I cannot project mine own cause so well 
To make it clear; but do confess I have 
Been laden with like frailties which before 
_ Have often shamed our sex. 
Ces. Cleopatra, know, 
We will extenuate rather than enforce : 
If you apply yourself to our intents, 
Which towards you are most gentle, you shall find 
A benefit in this change; but if you seek 
To lay on me a cruelty, by taking 
Antony’s course, you shall bereave yourself 130 
Of my good purposes, and put your children 
To that destruction which I’ll guard them from, 
If thereon you rely. I'll take my leave. 
And may, through all the world: ’tis yours ; 
and we, 
our scutcheons and your signs of conquest, shall 
ng in what place you please. Here, my good lord. 
Cas. You shall advise me in all for Cleopatra. 
leo. This is the brief of money, plate, and jewels, 
I am possess’d of: ’tis exactly valued ; 
Not petty things admitted. Where’s Seleucus? 140 
- Sel. Here, madam. 
Cleo. Thisis my treasurer : let him speak, my lord, 
Upon his peril, that I have reserved 
To myself nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus. 
Sel. Madam, 
I had rather seal my lips, than, to my peril, 
Speak that which is not. 
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Cleo. What have I kept back ? 

Sel. Enough to purchase what you have made 

known. 

Ces. Nay, blush not, Cleopatra; I approve 
Your wisdom in the deed. 

Cleo. See, Cesar! O, behold, 1 
How pomp is follow’d! mine will now be yours; 
And, should we shift estates, yours would be mine. 
The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 
Even make me wild: O slave, of no more trust 
Than love that’s hired! What, goest thou back? 
. thou shalt 
Go back, I warrant thee; but I'll catch thine eyes, 
Though they had wings: slave, soulless villain, dog! 
O rarely base! 


Ces. Good queen, let us entreat you. 
Cleo. O Cesar, what a wounding shame is this, 
That thou, vouchsafing here to visit me, 1 


Doing the honour of thy lordliness 

To one so meek, that mine own servant should 

Parcel the sum of my disgraces by 

Addition of his envy! Say, good Cesar, 

That I some lady trifles have reserved, 

Immoment toys, things of such dignity 

As we greet modern friends withal; and say, 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 

For Livia and Octavia, to induce 

Their mediation; must I be unfolded 1 

With one that Ihave bred? The gods! it smites me 

Beneath the fall I have. [To Selewcus] Prithee, 
go hence ; 

Or I shall show the cinders of my spirits 
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Through the ashes of my chance: wert thou a man, 
Thou wouldst have mercy on me. 
8. Forbear, Seleucus. 
[Exit Seleucus. 
Cleo. Be it known, that we, the greatest, are mis- 
thought 
j For things that others do; and, when we fall, 
_ We answer others’ merits in our name, 
Are therefore to be pitied. 
m Cam. Cleopatra, 
Not what you have reserved, nor what acknowledged, 
Put we i’ the roll of conquest: still be’t yours, 181 
Bestow it at your pleasure; and believe, 
Cesar’s no merchant, to make prize with you 
Of things that merchants sold. Therefore be 
cheer’d; 
Make not your thoughts your prisons: no, dear 
queen ; 
For we intend so to dispose you as 
Yourself shall give us counsel. Feed, and sleep: 
Our care and pity is so much upon you, 
That we remain your friend; and so, adieu. 
Cleo. My master, and my lord! 
Ces. Not so. Adieu. 190 
[Flourish. Exeunt Cesar and his train. 
leo. He words me, girls, he words me, that I 
j should not 
Be noble to myself: but, hark thee, Charmian. 
[Whispers Charmian. 
Tras. Finish, good lady; the bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. 
. Cleo. Hie thee again : 
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I have spoke already, and it is provided; 
Go put it to the haste. 
Char. Madam, I will. 


Re-enter DOLABELLA 


Dol. Where is the queen? 
Char. Behold, sir. [Evit. 
Cleo. Dolabella ! 
Dol. Madam, as thereto sworn by your command, 
Which my love makes religion to obey, 
I tell you this: Cesar through Syria 2 
Intends his journey; and within three days 
You with your children will he send before : 
Make your best use of this: I have perform’d 
Your pleasure and my promise. 
Cleo. Dolabella, 
I shall remain your debtor. 
Dol. I your servant. 
Adieu, good queen; I must attend on Cesar. 
Cleo. Farewell, and thanks. [Exit Dolabella. 
Now, Iras, what think’st thou ? 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, shalt be shown 
In Rome, as well as I: mechanic slaves 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 2 
Uplift us to the view; in their thick breaths, 
Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded, 
And forced to drink their vapour. 
Tras. The gods forbid! 

{ “Cleo. Nay, ’tis most certain, Iras: saucy lictors 
Will catch at us, like strumpets; and scald rhymers 
Ballad us out o’ tune: the quick comedians, 
Extemporally will stage us, and present 
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Alexandrian revels; Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 220 
I’ the posture of a whore. 
Tras. O the good gods! 
Cleo. Nay, that’s certain. 
Tras. Ill never see’t; for, I am sure, my nails 
Are stronger than mine eyes. 
leo. Why, that’s the way 
To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
ir most absurd intents. 


Re-enter CHARMIAN 


Now, Charmian ! 
Show me, my women, like a queen: go fetch 
My best attires: I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony: sirrah Iras, go. 


Now, noble Charmian, we'll dispatch indeed ; 230 
And, when thou hast done this chare, I’ll give thee 
leave 


To play till doomsday. Bring our crown and all. 
Wherefore’s this noise ? 


[Exit Iras.- A noise within. 


Enter a GUARDSMAN 


Guard. Here is a rural fellow 
That will not be denied your highness’ presence : 
He brings you figs. 
g~Cleo. Let him come in. [Exit Guardsman. 
What poor an instrument 
we do a noble deed! he brings me liberty. 
resolution’s placed, and I have nothing 
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Fg fuer in me: now from head to foot 
Ham marble-constant ; now the fleeting moon 2 
No_planet is of mine. 


- 
af 


Re-enter GUARDSMAN, with CLowN bringing in a basket 


Guard. This is the man. 
' Cleo. Avoid, and leave him. 
P [Exit Guardsman. 
Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 

That kills and pains not ? 

Clown. Truly, I have him: but I would not 
be the party that should desire you to touch him, 
for his biting is immortal; those that do die of it 
do seldom or never recover. 

\Cleo. Rememberest thou any that have died 

L on’t? 2 

Clown. Very many, men and women too. I 
heard of one of them no longer than yesterday : 
a very honest woman, but something given to 
lie; as a woman should not do, but in the way of 
honesty: how she died of the biting of it, what 
pain she felt: truly, she makes a very good re- 
port o’ the worm; but he that will believe all 
that they say, shall never be saved by half that 
they do: but this is most fallible, the worm’s an 
odd worm. 

Cleo. Get thee hence; farewell. 2 

Clown. I wish you all joy of the worm. 

[Setting down his basket. 

Cleo. Farewell. 

Clown. You must think this, look you, that the 
worm will do his kind. 
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Cleo. Ay, ay; farewell. 

Clown. Look you, the worm is not to be trusted 
but in the keeping of wise people; for, indeed, there 
is no goodness in the worm. 

Cleo. Take thou no care; it shall be heeded. 

Clown. Very good. Give it nothing, I pray you, 
for it is not worth the feeding. 27) 

Cleo. Will it eat me? 

Clown. You must not think I am so simple but 
I know the devil himself will not eat a woman: I 
know that a woman is a dish for the gods, if the 
devil dress her not. But, truly, these same whore- 
son devils do the gods great harm in their women; 
for in every ten that they make, the devils mar 
five. 


Cleo. Well, get thee gone; farewell. 280 
Clown. Yes, forsooth: I wish you joy o’ the 
worm. [Exit. 


Re-enter InAs with a robe, crown, etc. 


/ Cleo. Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me: now no more 
‘The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip : 
Yare, yare, good Iras; quick. Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 

To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 

The luck of Czesar, which the gods give men 

To excuse their after wrath: husband, I come: 290 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 

I am fire and air; my other elements 

I give to baser life. So; have you done? 

Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips, 
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Farewell, kind Charmian; Iras, long farewell. 
[Kisses them. Iras falls and dies. 
Have I the aspic in my lips? Dost fall? 
If thou and nature can so gently part, 
| The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, 
_ Which hurts, and is desired. Dost thou lie still ? 
_ If thus thou vanishest, thou tell’st the world 
\ It is not worth leave-taking. 
~ Char. Dissolve, thick cloud, and rain; that I 
may say, 
The gods themselves do weep! 

“Cleo. This proves me base: 

If she first meet the curled Antony, 
He’ll make demand of her, and spend that kiss 
Which is my heaven to have. Come, thou mortal 
wretch, 
[To an asp, which she applies to her breast. 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie: poor venomous fool, 
Be angry, and dispatch. O, couldst thou speak, 
That I might hear thee call great Cesar ass 
Unpolicied ! 
Char. O eastern star ! 
‘Cleo. Peace, peace ! 
/ Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep ? 

, Char. O, break! O, break! 
‘~Cleo. As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle, — 
O. Antony ! — Nay, I will take thee too: 

[Applying another asp to her arm. 
What should I stay — [Dies. 
Char. In this vile world? So, fare thee well. 


K 
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Now boast thee, death, in thy possession lies 

A lass unparallel’d. Downy windows, close ; 

And golden Phoebus never be beheld 320 
Of eyes again so royal! Your crown’s awry; 

I'll mend it, and then play. 


Enter the Guarp, rushing in 


First Guard. Where is the queen? 


Char. Speak softly, wake her not. 
First Guard. Cesar hath sent — 
Char. Too slow a messenger. 


[Applies an asp. 
O, come apace, dispatch! I partly feel thee. 
First Guard. Approach, ho! All’s not well: 
Cesar’s beguiled. 
Sec. Guard. There’s Dolabella sent from Cesar ; 
call him. 
First Guard. What work is here! Charmian, is 
: this well done ? 
Char. It is well done, and fitting for a princess 
Descended of so many royal kings. 330 
Ah, soldier ! [Dies. 


Re-enter DOLABELLA 


Dol. How goes it here? 
Sec. Guard. All dead. 
Dol. Cesar, thy thoughts 
Touch their effects in this: thyself art coming 
To see perform’d the dreaded act which thou 
So sought’st to hinder. 
[Within ‘A way there, a way for Cesar !’ 
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Re-enter Cassar and all his train, marching 


Dol. O sir, you are too sure an augurer ; 
That you did fear is done. 

Ces. Bravest at the last, 

She levell’d at our purposes, and, being royal,— 
Took her own way.. The manner of their deaths? : 
I do not see them bleed. 
Dol. . Who was last with them ? 
First Guard. A simple countryman, that brought 
her figs : 
This was his basket. 

Ces. Poison’d, then. 

First Guard. O Ceesar, 
This Charmian lived but now; she stood and spake: 
I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress; tremblingly she stood 
And on the sudden dropp’d. 

Ces. O noble weakness ! 

If they had swallow’d poison, *twould appear 
By external swelling: but she looks like sleep, 
As she would catch another Antony 

In her strong toil of grace. 

Dol. Here, on her breast, 
There is vent of blood and something blown : 

The like is on her arm. 

First Guard. This is an aspic’s trail: and these 

fig-leaves 
Have slime upon them, such as the aspic leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 

Ces. Most probable y 

That so she died; for her physician tells me 
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She hath pursued conclusions infinite 
Of easy ways to die. Take up her bed; 
And bear her women from the monument : 
She shall be buried by her Antony : 
No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous. High events as these 
Strike those that make them; and their story is 
No less in pity than his glory which 
Brought them to be lamented. Our army shall 
In solemn show attend this funeral ; 
And then to Rome. Come, Dolabella, see 
High order in this great solemnity. 
[Exeunt. 
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lation. 
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Var. Furness’s Variorum edition of Antony and Cleo- 
patra. 


DRAMATIS PERSON 


None of the Folios has a list of characters. It is first given 
by Rowe (1709). 

The following biographical notes are condensed from Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 

Mark Antony. He was the son of Marcus Antonius Creticus 
and Julia, sister of L. Julius Cesar, born probably in B.c. 83. 
In his young manhood he made himself famous for physical 
prowess, military skill, and debauchery. Devoted to the 
person and fortunes of the great Julius Cesar, he fought with 
him at Pharsalia, where Pompey was defeated in 48, and after 
the assassination was instrumental in turning popular favor 
away from Brutus and the other conspirators (see Shake- 
speare’s Julius Cesar). In 46 he married Fulvia (see note on 
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i120). The rivalry between Antony and Octavius began 
shortly after the death of Cesar, for Antony had by skillful 
politics won a dominant place in the senate and was jealous of 
the credit which Octavius, as the adopted son of Cesar, 
possessed both with the senate and his father’s veteran troops. 
They soon came to open war. Antony besieged Mutina 
(Modena) in Cisalpine Gaul in 44 and was officially declared 
a public enemy. The campaign against him was entrusted 
to the consuls, A. Hirtius and C. Vibius Pansa (see i 4 57), 
who defeated him at Mutina in April of 43 and forced him to 
cross the Alps. There he was joined by Lepidus. A reconcil- 
jation with Octavius being effected in the autumn of 43, the 
three future triumvirs defeated the party of Brutus and Cas- 
sius in the battle of Philippi (B.c. 42), whose success was 
chiefly credited to Antony’s generalship. Antony then went to 
Asia Minor to collect money which had been promised for 
their campaigns. In Cilicia he met Cleopatra and became 
immediately enslaved to her charms. He was called to Syria 
by an invasion of the Parthians in 40, and was at the same time 
summoned to support his brother Lucius and his wife Fulvia, 
who were making war on Octavius. But before he reached 
Italy Octavius had taken Perusia, where Lucius had sought 
refuge, and Fulvia died in Greece. In 40 Antony married 
Octavia, the sister of Octavius. Peace was made with Sextus 
Pompey in 39. In 38 Ventidius defeated the Parthians. In 
36 a rupture between Antony and Octavius was prevented 
through the mediation of Octavia, and in the same year 
Antony returned to Cleopatra. The next three years were 
occupied with a war against the Parthians (s.c. 36) in which 
Antony was decisively defeated, and an invasion of Armenia. 
The battle of Actium came in $1. Antony and Cleopatra 
then fled to Alexandria, which Octavius besieged in 30. Upon 
the desertion of his fleet and cavalry, Antony committed 
suicide. 

Octavius Czsar. Was born in B.c. 63, the grandson of 
Julia, sister of Julius Cesar. A favorite with his great-uncle, 
he was said to have been adopted by Cesar as his son and 
made his heir by will. The events of his life which concern 
this play are sufficiently sketched in various of these biograph- 
ical notes (see especially under Mark Antony, Lepidus, and 
Sextus Pompeius). For his character, see the Introduction, 
Pp. XXXiv. 
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M. Zimilius Lepidus. Son of M. Lepidus, consul in B.c. 
78, date of birth unknown. He fought with Julius Cesar 
against Pompey, and it was at his house that Cesar supped 
on the night before his assassination. After rendering assist- 
ance to Antony with his army, he retired to his provinces in 
Gaul and Spain, where he was joined by Antony upon his de- 
feat at Mutina (p.c. 43). In the division of the Roman 
provinces which followed the battle of Philippi, Lepidus 
received Africa, where he remained until 36. In that year he 
was summoned by Octavius to Sicily to help in the war on 
Sextus Pompey, but tired of being treated without considera- 
tion he resolved to strike out for himself, and attempted the 
capture of Sicily. Defeated by Octavius, he was deprived 
of all honors and offices except that of pontifex maximus. He 
died in B.c. 13. 

Sextus Pompeius. The younger son of Cn. Pompeius 
Magnus (Pompey the Great), born in B.c. 75. After his 
father’s death in 48, he and his elder brother carried on the war 
against Julius Cwsarin Spain. After the assassination he was 
proscribed by the triumvirs, and in desperation turned to 
piracy, assembled a fleet, became master of the sea, and oc- 
eupied Sicily. The peace which the triumvirs made with him 
in 39 seems to have come from no good will on their part, but 
from popular clamor, for the people loved Pompey on account 
of his father. According to Dion Cassius, the reconciliation 
was accompanied by scenes of hysterical joy. But Octavius 
was jealous of Pompey’s power and desired himself to control 
the important islands which had been left to Pompey. Dur- 
ing the quarrels of the succeeding years, Pompey received a 
severe blow in the desertion of his right hand man, Menas, 
who in 38 surrendered Corsica and Sardinia to Octavius along 
with important military and naval forces. Pompey was at 
length defeated by Agrippa in 36. In the following year he 
surrendered to Antony and was put to death. 

Domitius Enobarbus. The family name was properly 
spelled Ahenobarbus (Red Beard). He had been of the 
party of Brutus, although probably not one of the assassins, 
and was condemned to death along with the rest of them. He 
took refuge in Macedonia and was later reconciled to Antony, 
thus offending Octavius. When the final break came between 
Antony and Octavius, Domitius fled from Rome, where he 


1 was consul, and joined Antony at Ephesus. There he tried 
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in vain to persuade Cleopatra to leave the army. His de- 
sertion to Octavius came just before the battle of Actium. 
According to Dion Cassius, the cause was some grievance 
against Cleopatra, but his flight was taken as evidence of 
Antony’s desperate plight. Shortly thereafter he fell sick and 
died, so that he took no part in the battle of Actium. 

Ventidius. P. Ventidius Bassus, a native of Picenum, 
began his Roman career as a captive of war, then scraped a 
living by supplying mules and wagons to magistrates traveling 
from Rome to their provinces, next attracted the attention 
of Julius Cesar and accompanied that general into Gaul. 
After Cesar’s death he threw in his lot with Antony. In 
B.c. 39 he was sent into Asia against the Parthians, upon whom 
in the following year he inflicted a notable defeat. But his 
success aroused the jealousy of Antony, who rewarded him 
with dismissal. Nevertheless, on returning to Rome in 88 
he was granted a triumph, after which he disappears from 
history. 

Scarus. M. Aimilius Searus, or Scaurus, was half-brother 
to Sextus Pompey, whom he accompanied for a time after 
Pompey’s defeat in Sicily but later betrayed into the hands 
of Antony. After Actium he was condemned to death by 
Octavius, but escaped through the intercession of his mother. 

Mecenas. This great patron of letters, the friend of 
Horace and Virgil, was born of noble family between B.c. 73 
and 63. Little is known of his share in the military life of 
Octavius, but he seems to have worked toward the reconciliation 
of Octavius and Antony which resulted in Antony’s marriage 
to Octavia, and to have been present in the Sicilian campaign 
against Pompey. He was probably not at the battle of 
Actium, being at that time entrusted with the administration 
of the civil affairs in Italy. 

Agrippa. M. Vipsanius Agrippa was born s.c. 63. His 
first connections with Octavius began at Apollonia in Illyria, 
where they were students together, and continued through 
a brilliantly successful life. Among his military exploits were 
the defeat of Lucius Antonius at Perusia in 40, the destruction 
of Pompey’s naval power and control of the sea, and the 
victory at Actium, which was largely due to his skill. 

Proculeius. Dion Cassius mentions him as sharing with 
Meceenas the closest friendship with Octavius, but otherwise 
not much is known beyond the little that is in Plutarch. 
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Thyreus. Nothing beyond the story of his embassy to 
Cleopatra is known. Even his name is in doubt. Plutarch 
calls him Thyreus, Dion Cassius Thyrsus, a freedman. In all 
the Folios he appears as Thidias. 

Menas. This doughty pirate, a freedman of Pompey the 
Great and of Sextus Pompey, was an unscrupulous turncoat. 
At the love feast of Pompey and the triumvirs in B.c. 39, he 
proposed that they slip the cables and murder their guests 
(see ii 7). In 38 he passed over to Octavius, taking Sardinia 
and Corsica with him, and before the final defeat of Pompey 
he had returned to him and redeserted to Octavius. He was 
killed in 35 at the battle of Siscia. 

Menecrates. Also one of Pompey’s freedmen. He com- 
manded a squadron in 38 against Menas, then with Octavius, 
and died fighting valiantly. 

Taurus. Statilius Taurus, one of Octavius’s important 
generals, commanded the land forces at Actium. 

Canidius. L. Canidius Crassus was the means of bringing 
about a union between Antony and Lepidus after Antony’s 
flight from Mutina in 43. When war broke out in 32 he was 
in command of Antony’s forces in Armenia. He advised 
Antony to send Cleopatra out of the army but was disregarded. 
He commanded the land forces at Actium. After Antony’s 
fall he was put to death by Octavius. 

Cleopatra. Born s.c. 69, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes. She 
was seventeen at the death of her father, by whose will she 
was to marry her brother Ptolemy and rule jointly with him. 
In or about 49 she was expelled by her brother, or his advisers, 
and fled to Syria. On Julius Cesar’s arrival in Egypt in 48 
she contrived to meet him and win his support for her cause. 
He put her back on her throne after a war in which Ptolemy 
was killed. She lived with Cesar, in Egypt and Rome, until 
his death in 44, and had a son, Cesarion, by him. After the 
assassination she gave support to the future triumvirs, or at 
least made fair promises. In 41 Antony, being then in Asia, 
summoned her to Cilicia to explain why she had neglected 
her promises. It was.then that she made her famous voyage 
up the Cydnus and captivated Antony. After Actium her 
thoughts seemed to be mainly centered on saving herself. 
She sought help in every direction and jn every manner, not 
serupling to behead Artavasdes, captured king of Armenia, and 
to send his head to the king of Media, who was his enemy. 
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These efforts failing, she prepared to negotiate with Octavius, 
and sent him, unknown to Antony, her scepter and throne as 
signs of submission. He publicly required her to resign and 
submit to trial, but privately urged her to make way with 
Antony, promising her the retention of her kingdom. A little 
later one of Octavius’s freedmen, Thyreus (or Thyrsus), 
brought similar terms and represented Octavius as enamored 
of her. This she seems to have believed,-and knowing An- 
tony’s fortunes to be desperate betrayed Pelusium to the 
enemy, kept the Alexandrians from going to its aid, and frus- 
trated Antony’s plans of escape to Rome by persuading his 
fleet to desert him. She then fled to a mausoleum which she 
was building, shut herself in with a mass of treasure, and gave 
out that she had killed herself, with a view to drawing Antony 
thither and thus ensuring his capture. After Antony’s death 
she tried to entice Augustus, but her charms failing and moved 
by dread of being led in triumph to Rome, she committed 
suicide in s.c. 30. The manner was never exactly known; 
one report was that she suffered the bite of an asp, another 
that she poisoned herself with a bodkin. 

Octavia. Daughter of C. Octavius and sister to Octavius 
Cesar. She was married first to C. Marcellus, consul in B.c. 
50, who died in 41. In 40 she was married to Antony, by 
whom she had two daughters. Her beauty, virtue, and ac- 
complishments were of so high an order that for some years 
she held her fickle husband. In 36 she was the means of pre- 
venting a break between Octavius and Antony. And in the 
same. year, when Antony set out against the Parthians, she 
accompanied him until, at Corcyra, he sent her back on the 
pretense of sparing her the hardships of war. In the next 
year she attempted again to serve him, this time with men and 
money for his war with Artavasdes, but Antony, who had 
wholly reverted to Cleopatra, sent messengers to Athens com- 
manding her returnhome. She obeyed, and remained through- 
out loyal to Antony, refusing Octavius’s request that she 
leave her husband’s house. Nevertheless the ungrateful 
Antony divorced her in 32, in return for which the heroic 
woman reared not only her own children by him, but also his 
children by Fulvia and Cleopatra. She died B.c, 11. 

Of the rest of the characters who appear in the play, nothing 
is known beyond what is told of them here and in Plutarch’s 
Life of Antony. 
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ACT I—SCENE 1 


B.c, 40. This admirable introductory scene shows us the 
enchanted Antony bound under the spell of the “‘ wrangling 
queen, whom everything becomes.” It also briefly voices 
two kinds of public opinion: (1) that of Antony’s Egyptian 
followers, in Philo, and (2) that of a new arrival from Rome, 
in Demetrius. Thus we have at a glance the Egyptian 
bondage and the anxiety with which the world views it. 

4. plated, clad in armor. 

4. like plated Mars. Furness calls “‘ Mars” a genitive 
form, and indeed strict grammar would demand it, since eyes 
must be compared with eyes. But Shakespeare was indiffer- 
ent to such niceties of usage, and as Schmidt says “ very 
frequently uses the name of a person or thing itself for a single 
particular quality or point of view to be considered ” (Levicon, 
II, 1423). A precisely similar usage occurs in Hamlet, 
iii 4 57: “ Aneye like Mars. ... A station like the herald 
Mercury.” 

6. office and devotion, hendiadys for “ devoted office.” 

6. tawny. This epithet and the “ gipsy”’ of line 10 and 
elsewhere come from an opinion hostile to Cleopatra and hence 
are not to be taken as literally descriptive ; nevertheless, where 
there is smoke there must be fire. Possibly Shakespeare, 
forgetting that Cleopatra was of Greek blood, supposed her to 
have had the copper skin of an Egyptian. But more probably 
he thought of her simply as browned or darkened by the 
hot African sun. She describes herself as ‘‘ with Phoebus’ 
amorous pinches black,”’ i 5 28. 

8. reneges, denies, disowns (re + negare, to deny). Pro- 
nounced with the g hard, reneags. The word persists still in 
the form renig, meaning to revoke at cards. 

8. temper, may mean “temperament,’’ or “ wonted 
temper ”’ (this last is Schmidt’s conjecture). Furness suggests 
that in view of the military tone of the context it may mean 
the temper of steel, which fits well with the next thought. 
Antony’s heart, once harder than the buckles on his breast, 
has softened to a bellows. 

10. gipsy, a sneer whose force comes from the fact that the 
word is derived from Egyptian (by loss of the first vowel) and 
that gipsies were supposed to be descended from Egyptians. 

+12. friple, for third, or one of three. 
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18. Grates me: the sum, be brief, swm thy business in a 
few words. Johnson. 

20. Fulvia. She was first married to P. Clodius, then to 
C. Seribonius Curio, then about B.c. 44 to Mark Antony, by 
whom she bore two sons. She was a woman of resolute and 
ruthless nature, whose great ambition was to win for Antony 
the first place in the republic. In B.c. 40, while Antony was 
revelling in Egypt, Fulvia, in league with her husband’s 
brother Lucius Antonius, raised an insurrection in Italy. 
Defeated at Perusia by Octavius, she fled to Athens, where 
Antony met her and reproved her severely for her disturbances. 
It is reported that she fell ill and shortly died, at Sicyon, 
B.c. 40. Smith’s Dictionary. 

21. scarce-bearded. Octavius was at this time twenty- 
three years old. 

28. process. ‘‘ Any judicial writ or order issued at the 
commencement or during the progress of an action, as sum- 
mons, citation, subpoena, or execution; especially, a writ 
issued to bring a defendant into court.”” Webster. 

34. ranged, orderly ranged, like well-built edifices. Capell. 

38. twain, frequent in Shakespeare for ‘‘ two,” or substan- 
tively for ‘‘ couple, pair.” Franz, § 83. 

42. I'll seem the fool, etc. Cleopatra protests that she 
is not deceived by Antony’s falsehoods. “‘ (If I should believe 
you) I’ll seem the fool Iam not. I know you are unchange- 
ably fickle.’’ ‘‘ Will’ seems to be used here, as often, in the 
sense of “ be accustomed ”’ or “ persist in,’’ and is the em- 
phatic word. See Franz, § 467. Compare for a similar 
emphasis on “ will” v 1 31-33: 


A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity: but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men. 


43. But stirrd by Cleopatra. A soft answer, designed 
to turn away wrath. Though Antony may be himself, he 
will always be stirred by love for Cleopatra. Antony poli- 
ticly avoids the taunt implied in Cleopatra’s last words. 

56. with, as regards, in relation to. Or it may mean “ by.” 
Abbott, § 193; Franz, § 383, 
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SCENE 2 


The dialogue with the soothsayer would be no more than 
a frivolous interlude if it were not for the ominous prophecies 
half concealed in it. Thus it forecasts the fatal conclusion 
of the infatuation that was presented in Scene 1. Then 
follows the interview with the messenger, who brings impor- 
tant news of defeats in Asia and of the death of Fulvia, and the 
conversation with Enobarbus, whose caustic wit we hear for 
the first time. Antony resolves to break his spell and return 
to Rome. 

Enter Charmian, etc. Ff. have ‘“‘ Enter Enobarbus, Lam- 
prius, a Soothsayer, Rannius, Lucillius, Iras, Mardian the 
Eunuch, and Alexas.’’ Enobarbus does not appear until 
line 10, Mardian should not enter at all since he has no part 
in the dialogue, and as for Rannius, Lucillius, and Lamprius, 
they are conjectured to be characters who may at one time 
have been contemplated by Shakespeare but who were later 
struck out of the dialogue, although their names persist in 
the stage directions. But Lamprius may be the name of the 
soothsayer. 

5. charge. The Ff. have “ change,’’ which was amended 
to “charge”? by Theobald and Warburton. But several 
editors have stoutly defended the Folio reading, which is by 
no means incomprehensible. Knight suggests that “‘ change” 
means “‘ vary — give a different appearance to.” 

23. liver, believed to be the seat of amorous desire. 

28. to whom Herod of Jewry may do homage. In Mat- 
thew, ii 8, Herod says: “‘ Go and search diligently for the 
young child; and when ye have found him, bring me word 
again, that I may come and worship him also.” 

89. fertile. Ff. have “ foretell.”” Pope suggested “‘ fore- 
told.” The present emendation, which is universally ac- 
cepted, is Theobald’s. 

40. for, as, in the quality or capacity of. Franz, § 239. 

47. There's a palm presages chastity, i.e., because dry and 
cool. Lascivious natures were credited with hot, moist palms. 


Oth. Give me your hand: this hand is moist, my lady. 
Des. It yet hath felt no age nor known no sorrow. 
Oth. This argues fruitfulness and liberal heart : 
Hot, hot, and moist. Othello, iii 4 6-89. 
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66. that cannot go, that cannot bear children. 

93. Against my brother Lucius? ‘‘ Now Antonius delight- 
ing in these fond and childish pastimes, very ill news was 
brought him from two places. The first from Rome, that his 
brother Lucius and Fulvia his wife fell out first among them- 
selves, and afterwards fell to open war with Cesar, and had 
brought all to nought, that they were both driven to fly out of 
Italy. The second news, as bad as the first: that Labienus 
conquered all Asia with the army of the Parthians, from the 
river of Euphrates and from Syria unto the country of Lydia 
and Ionia.” Plutarch. 

103. Labienus, a Roman, had been sent as envoy to Orodes, 
king of the Parthians, by Brutus and Cassius, and at their 
fall had remained in Parthia. He persuaded Orodes to make 
war on the Syrians in B.c. 40 and was at first successful, but 
in the following year was defeated and killed. 

105. extended, taken possession of, conquered. 

114. quick minds, active minds. The Ff. read “ winds,” 
which was first changed by Warburton, but which has been 
defended by many, including Dr. Johnson. He remarks: 
“The sense may be, that man, not agitated by censure, like 
soil not ventilated by quick winds, produces more evil than 
good.” The objection to this, as Furness points out, is the 
possessive “our.” ‘“‘ Winds” would be an easy typographical 
error for “‘ minds.” 

115. is, properly singular, because the subject is not “ ills” 
but the clause “‘ our ills told us.”” Abbott, § 337. 

127. doth. In Middle English the endings -es and -eth, 
along with zs and was, were used both in singular and plural, 
and the usage had not quite died out by Shakespeare’s time. 
Kellner, § 89. 

129. revolution, change of circumstance. ‘“ As circum- 
stances change, things which have given us pleasure turn to 
pain ” — a variation on the preceding thought. 

146. upon far poorer moment, for less reason, upon meaner 
motives. Johnson. 

160. withal, the emphatic form of ‘“‘ with,” used after the 
object at the end of the sentence or clause. Abbott, § 196. 

169. it shows to man the tailors of the earth. Just as a 
tailor makes new garments when the old are worn out, so the 
gods provide new wives from other women. 

171. members. Schmidt defines “‘members”’ here as 
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“limbs.” But it also was used by Shakespeare for “‘ members 
of a community,” or still more vaguely as “ persons,”’ as: 


; I do perceive 
These poor informal women are no more 
But instruments of some more mightier member 
That sets them on. 
Meas. for Meas., v 235-8. 


173. cut. The word has a double meaning: (1) “ stroke ” 
or “ blow,” (2) “shape” or “‘ fashion,”’ Thiselton. See also 
Schmidt. 

176. the tears live in an onion, i.e. should be as unrelated 
to grief as the tears caused by an onion. 

186. leave, Ff. “ love.” 

187. more urgent touches, more pressing motives. John- 
son. 

189. many our, as we should say “‘ many of our.” Compare 
“none our parts,” i 3 36. 

190. Petition us at home, wish us at home. 

195. Pompey the Great and all his dignities, for, all the 
dignities of Pompey the Great. 

197. stands up For the main soldier, aspires to rank as 
the chief soldier of the empire. 

200. Which, like the courser’s hair, alluding to the old 
belief (not yet dead) that a horse’s hair laid in water will turn 
into a snake. 

203. remove, for removal. An instance of the practice, 
common in Shakespeare, of using the form of the verb for the 
noun, where we should add a suffix. See Abbott, § 451. 


SCENE 3 


A beautiful and moving scene, in which, after a last effort 
to bend the stubborn Antony to her will, Cleopatra herself 
yields. The wrangling queen turns into the forsaken mistress, 
and we learn that however selfish her love for Antony can be, 
it is tragically sincere. 

1. since. Where we should say, “I have not seen him 
since,” Shakespeare could use the verb in the simple past, 
in accordance with the original meaning of “ since,” which was 
“later.” Abbott, § 62. 
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11. J wish, forbear, elliptical for, I could wish to see you 
forbear. 

20. What says, etc. F 1 punctuates: “‘ What sayes the 
married woman you may goe?”’ F 4 punctuates the same, 
except for an exclamation point after “ What.” Thiselton 
defends stoutly the F 4 reading against the Globe punctuation. 
Furness suggests that there are two questions: What says 
the married woman? You may go? Both interpretations 
relate the leave-giving to Fulvia instead of to Cleopatra. 
This is a matter which each reader may decide according to his 
feeling for the passage. 

33. when you sued staying, when you sued for permission 
to stay. 

36. none our parts. See note to i 2 189. 

37. race of heaven. This may, with almost equal chance, 
mean either of two things: a breed of heavenly origin, or a 
flavor of heaven. Race in the sense of ‘‘ smack ”’ was applied 
to wine. The N.E.D. cites Massinger’s New Way to Pay 
Old Debts, i 3: “‘ A pipe of rich Canary. ... Is it of the 
right race? ” 

45. civil swords, swords drawn in civil war. 

48. Breed. Plural by attraction to the plural “ powers.” 

50. Rich in his father’s honour. Compare i 2 192-6. 

54. my more particular, my more private concern, news 
which is of more private importance to me. Schmidt. 

58. can Fulvia die? ‘It is extremely difficult to decide 
on which one of these three words the emphasis should be laid; 
each can appropriately bear it. It is even more difficult than 
Lady Macbeth’s, ‘ We fail!’ Possibly none should be em- 
phasized, but each uttered slowly, after a pause, as though 
the speaker were revolving many things in her mind.” Fur- 
ness. 

61. at the last, best: The Ff. punctuate with commas be- 
fore and after “ best.” If that is correct the “‘ best ’’ may be 
as Staunton maintains, a term of endearment addressed to 
Cleopatra. Compare Hamlet, ii 2 121: “‘ But that I love 
thee best, O most best, believe it.” But the majority opinion 
is probably right which takes “ best” to refer to the news of 
Fulvia’s death, an interpretation which agrees quite as well 
as Staunton’s with the Folio punctuation: “‘ at the last and 
best.” 

73. So Antony loves. For“ so” meaning “ provided that” 
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see Franz, § 413. The sense is, that Cleopatra’s health is 
dependent on Antony’s love. 

75. So Fulvia told me. Not to be taken literally. This is 
Cleopatra’s way of saying that she has learned Fulvia’s lesson. 

81. but this is meetly. Supply “done.” Meetly (fitly, 
suitably) = well. 

84. How this, etc., how well his anger becomes him. ‘“ This 
Herculean Roman” is dative after “ become,” of which 
“ carriage ’’ is subject. 

84. Herculean, an allusion to Antony’s boasted descent 
from Hercules. 

86. Courteous lord, one word. Until now Cleopatra has 
been desperately trying, with all the battery of her wit and 
sarcasm, to stave off the moment of parting. When at last she 
sees that Antony is inflexible, that he is in fact on the point of 
strategic flight, she suddenly breaks, abandons her attack, 
and becomes wholly the unhappy, loving woman. 

90. O, my oblivion. “ O, this oblivious memory of mine is 
as false and treacherous to me as Antony is, and I forget every- 
thing.” Steevens. ‘“ O, my oblivion! as if it were another 
Antony, possesses me so entirely, that I quite forget myself.” 
Mason. If either of these two interpretations is right, it 
certainly is not Steevens’s, because in this and her following 
speech Cleopatra has quite given over her taunts, and wishes 
only to part lovingly: “‘ Therefore be deaf to my unpitied 
folly, And all the gods go with you!”’ In the sudden void 
which her overwrought nerves have created in her mind, she 
is groping for some particular thought which she wants to 


_ express. Unable to find it, she describes the overwhelming 


force of her forgetfulness in this most moving sigh. 

91. But that your royalty, etc. ‘‘ But that you are the 
mistress or queen of frivolity, I should take you for frivolity 
itself.” Antony is still ‘“ chafing’ at Cleopatra’s sarcasms. 
Her next words are a confession of the pain it costs to be 
perverse when the matter is “ so near the heart.” 

98. unpitied, perhaps “ unpitiable, not to be pitied,” which 
accords with Cleopatra’s present humility. For the use of 
the participle in this adjectival sense, see Abbott, § 375, 
Franz, § 505. 

100. laurel victory. An example of the use, frequent in 
Shakespeare, of a noun for an adjective (“ laureled’’). Com- 
pare “ venom tooth.’ Richard III, i 3 291. 
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SCENE 4. 


With the change of scene to Rome, we are introduced to 
Octavius Cesar, Antony’s great antagonist. We learn more 
of the dangerous state of the empire and of Antony’s luxurious 
indifference to it, and we are given our first glimpse at the 
undeviating resolution of Octavius and the weak good nature 
of Lepidus. 

3. Our, Ff. “ one.” 

3. competitor, here no more than “ partner,” one who 
“seeks with’ another the same object. The Elizabethans 
were apt to use words of classical derivation more literally than 
we do now. 

8. Vouchsafed. F 1“ vouchsafe;” F 2-4 “ did vouchsafe.” 
“ Vouchsafed ” is Johnson’s correction. 

10. That all men follow. ‘ All men ”’ is here the object, not 
the subject, of “ follow.” Var. 

10. Z must not think, etc. Lepidus is here, as always, the 
peacemaker, seeing good in everyone. 

11. enow, old plural of “‘ enough.” 

13. More fiery by night's blackness. It has been disputed 
whether in this figure ‘ night’s blackness ’’ means the virtues 
of Antony, which make his faults shine by contrast, or the 
stormy condition of the empire, which would have the same 
effect. The reader is at liberty to follow his taste. 

13. hereditary, Rather than purchased. ‘“ Lawyers con- 
sider that ‘ purchase’ is opposed to descent — that all things 
come to the owner either by descent or by purchase, and that 
whatever does not come through operation of law by descent, 
is purchased, although it may be the free gift of a donor.” 
Lord John Campbell, Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements, 
quoted in Var. 

16. Let us, Ff: “ Let’s.” 

20. reel the streets. ‘* Prepositions are frequently omitted 
after verbs of motion.” Abbott, § 198. But it is more likely 
a case of the old construction of accusative after intransitive 
verbs. See Kellner, § 199, 438; Franz, § 391. 

22. As his composure, etc. Abbott, § 111, gives “ though ” 
as one of the meanings of “ as,’’ and this would not go badly 
with the context here. But “as ”’ in Shakespeare frequently 
has a kind of shorthand meaning, which must be expanded to 


——— sc lle 
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fit the context. Here it is equivalent to “ as may indeed be so, 
though.” Similarly in ii 2 53, 


If you'll patch a quarrel, 
As matter whole you have not to make it with, 


the meaning is, “as you may do, though. ” 

24. soils, Ff. “ foyles.” Malone’s emendation to “ soils ” 
has been generally adopted. But the N.E.D. gives “ dis- 
grace, stigma” as one of the meanings of “ foil,” just as the 
verb “ to foil” may mean “ to defile, pollute.” Hence there 
seems to be no good reason for departing from the Folios. 

25. in his lightness, because of his lightness. For the 
use of “in” in a causal sense, see Franz, § 351. 

28. Call on him for ’t, call him to account for it. 

28. such time, That. From Middle English times to the 
eighteenth century the relatives “‘ who,” which,” “ that ” 
were often used after “ such ’’ where we now use “ as.”’ Franz, 
§ 207. 

81. As we rate boys, etc. ‘ As we chide boys, who, though 
old enough to know better, sacrifice the wisdom of experience 
to their present pleasure, and thus rebel against judgment.” 

87. is beloved of those, etc. He is loved by those who were 
bound to Cesar only by fear. 

’ 39. discontents, an adjective used as noun. Abbott, § 433. 

44. deard, Ff. “fear'd.”” Theobald’s emendation has 
been generally accepted, although considerable ingenuity has 
been spent on defending the Folios (see for example Furness’s 
painful note in Var.). Octavius’s words give just another 
expression to the thought, so common in this play, of the 
mutability of human desires. ‘‘ She’s good, being gone.” 
i 2 130. 

46. lackeying, Ff. “lacking,” emended by Theobald. 
“ Lackeying ” means following with the obedience of a lackey. 

66. wassails, F 1 “ Vassailes,’’ F 4 “Vassals.”” Emended 
by Pope. Much may be said, and has been said, for the 
Folio reading. 

68. Hirtius and Pansa, consuls who led the campaign 
against Antony in B.c. 43. See Appendix I, { 8. The battle 
of Modena, or Mutina, was fought on April 27 of that year 
and resulted in the rout of Antony and the deliverance of the 
city. Both consuls died in battle. 

. 61. ff. See Appendix I, § 9. 
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62. gilded, covered with yellow scum. 
71. of, about. Franz, § 364. 
84. for my bond, to be my bounden duty. 


SCENE 5 


The act closes on the devotion of the two great lovers. By 
now all that is best and worst in Cleopatra’s nature has been 
shown. Henceforth there can be no doubt either of her fatal 
influence over Antony or of the greatness in love which is her 
excuse. 

23. demi-Atlas, as though he carried half the world. 

24. arm And burgonet. The burgonet was a close-fitting 
helmet. For “‘arm” has been suggested the meaning 
“weapon,” but such a use of the singular occurs nowhere 
else in Shakespeare. Probably “‘ arm” stands here for “ pro- 
tecting arm, protector.” 

27-29. The interrogation point at the end of this sentence 
is the work of modern editors; the Folios have a period. If 
any substitution is to be made, it ought rather to be an ex- 
clamation point. 

28. That am with Pheebus’ amorous pinches black. Com- 
pare the “tawny front” and “gipsy’s lust” of i 1 6, 10. 
Shakespeare thought of Cleopatra as swarthy. Black, as 
applied to the complexion, usually means nothing more than 
dark. “ Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes.” 
Two Gentlemen, v 2 12. 

29. wrinkled deep in time. Cleopatra was at this time 
scarcely thirty. 

29. Broad-fronted, having a broad, or perhaps a high, 
forehead. Possibly an allusion to Cesar’s baldness, for his 
face was narrow. 

36. medicine. (1) May mean physician. ‘‘ Meet we the 
medicine of the sickly weal, And with him pour we in our 
country’s purge Each drop of us.” Macbeth, v 227. (2) Or 
it may refer to the philosopher’s stone, which transmuted base 
metals into gold. (3) Or, and this seems most likely, it refers 
to aurum potabile, the medieval cordial which contained minute 
grains of gold. ‘“ Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of 
gold: Other, less fine in carat, is more precious, Preserving life 
in medicine potable.” Henry IV, Pt. 2, iv 5 161. For his 
= its, see Abbott, § 228. 
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44. at whose foot, following which. Compare “follow him 
at foot.”” Hamlet, iv 3 56. 

48. arm-gaunt. A crux whose solution has been vainly 
attempted by every commentator. Among the more plausi- 
ble suggestions are ‘“ lean-shouldered,’ “‘ worn by military 
service.” 

50. dumb’d, F 1, 2 “ dumbe.’’ Emended by Theobald. 

66. That make their looks by his, who take their cue from 
him to be sad or merry. 

59. mingle. See note on i 2 203. 

61. So does it no man else, so does it as no man else. For 
the omission of “as” after “so ’”’ see Abbott, § 281. 

73-75. It has been objected that Cleopatra was not “ cold 
in blood ” at the time she was Cesar’s mistress, and that there- 
fore the phrase must be applied to Charmian: “ How cold in 
blood you are to say,” etc. But evidently Cleopatra is de- 
preciating both the judgment and the desire which chose 
Cesar: “ How little I knew of love then!” In place of the 
colon in line 74, the comma of the Folios is to be preferred. 


ACT IL— SCENE 1 


_ Although new characters enter, in Pompey and his lieuten- 
ant Menas, the subject is still Antony. The dialogue reén- 
forces the paradox of Antony’s character which has been one 
of the chief points of the first act, namely, that the most 
slothful of sensualists can be also one of the most admired 
generals of his day. 

11. it, refers to “ powers.’’ Though the grammar is ques- 
tionable, the sense is clear. 

20. Looking for, awaiting, expecting. 

21. waned. The Folios have “ wand,” which may represent 
the past participle of “ wan” (to turn pale) or of “ wane” 
(to decline, adopted in the present text). The meaning is 
much the same in either case. 

23. field of feasts. A figure whose pertinency is hard to 
see. Johnson suggested reading “ fold,” on the score that a 
fold is more of an enclosure than a field. But most editors, 
for lack of sufficient cause to the contrary, keep the old reading. 

27. Lethe’ddulness. Lethe was the stream of oblivion into 
which souls were plunged before entering Elysium. 
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30-31. “Since he left Egypt he has had time to make a 
longer journey than to Rome.” 

35. twice the other twain, twice that of, etc. See Franz, 
§ 185. 

37. Egypt's widow. By the terms of her father’s will 
Cleopatra had become the bride of her elder brother Ptolemy, 
who was killed during the war with Julius Cesar. Thereafter 
Cesar, to placate the Egyptians, married her to a younger 
brother of the same name. 

50. It only stands Our lives upon, our lives depend wholly 
on. Fora discussion of this obsolete idiom, see Abbott, § 204. 


SCENE 2 


A great scene, in which the imagination of Shakespeare 
gives life to a conference for which it found no details in 
history. The characters of all the men present are drawn 
with the most precise strokes, — the three triumvirs, the 
politic Agrippa, the temperate Meczenas, and the irreverent 
Enobarbus. It closes on Enobarbus’s magnificent descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra’s meeting with Mark Antony, and no evidence 
of her witchery is stronger than the enthusiasm which she stirs 
in this cynical warrior. 

25. Nor curstness grow to the matter, let not the point 
of our discussion be diverted by ill temper. ‘‘ Curst”’ is the 
past part. of “ curse,”’ with a special meaning of “‘ malignant, 
shrewish.” 

27. I should do thus. Either Antony means that he would 
discuss reasonably, as Lepidus urges, or some action like 
shaking hands is referred to. ‘‘ The ‘ Flourish’ manifestly 
indicates some action; the trumpets would hardly blare at 
the mere expression of a sentiment.” Var. 

29-36. The great art of characterization in dialogue is 
superbly exemplified throughout this scene. In these two 
speeches the blunt, soldierly directness of Antony contrasts 
with the cautious forensic skill of Octavius. 

43. their contestation Was theme for you. This is gener- 
ally interpreted, ‘“‘ You were the theme for their contestation,” 
although it is not easy to construe the words as they stand to 
that meaning. 

46. urge, mention, speak of. 

53. as. See note toi 4 22. 
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63. The “ not ” in this line, which is lacking in the Folios, 
was inserted by Rowe. 

67. So much uncurbable, modifies Fulvia. 

78. I told him of myself, I told him the condition I was in. 

80. nothing of, no part of. 

- 92. but mine honesty, etc. My honesty (in confessing my 
faults) shall not unduly belittle my worth, nor shall my power 
work without honesty, i.e., I shall be neither too humble nor 
too overbearing. There is hardly any question that “it” 
(the emphatic Shakespearean “ it,’’ almost equivalent to a 
demonstrative) refers to “honesty.” The pattern of the 
sentence is almost identical with the following: 


*Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour ; 
Mine honour, it. ii 7 82. 


98. noble. An instance of the frequent use of the adjective 
for the adverb. 

102. Speaks to atone you, urges your reconciliation. 

112. your considerate stone. As if there are not enough 
difficulties in Shakespeare by their own right, the commenta- 
tors create them out of nothing. How astonishingly they 
have worked on this innocent phrase may be seen by consulting 
the Variorum. All that Enobarbus means is, that he will be 
as dumb as a stone, but that he will still think. For “ con- 
siderate”” (reflecting, considering), compare, “‘ None are for 
me That look into me with considerate eyes.” Richard III, 
iv 2 29. 

113. I do not much dislike, etc. This has been taken to 
refer to the remarks of Enobarbus. But it is in fact addressed 
to Mecznas and refers to Antony. Octavius pauses during 
the interruption and then goes on as if there had been no 
interruption, quite in keeping with his formal nature. 

116. Yet, if I knew,etc. The proposai which follows from 
Agrippa could hardly have been dared except on an under- 
standing with Octavius. The latter, therefore, in the present 
speech is paving the way for that proposal, and Agrippa is 
alert for the hint. 

123. reproof, Ff.“ proofe.” Emended by Warburton. The 
meaning is, “ The reproof you would undergo for your rashness 
would be well deserved.” 

155. Fly. An instance of the once common use of the sub- 
_junctive to express a wish or command. Compare “ take 
Antony Octavia to his wife,” line 129 above. 
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163. the mount Misenum. A promontory on the bay of 
Naples, now called Punta di Miseno. 

167. Would we had spoke together. Speak is sometimes 
euphemistically used for “‘ exchange blows, fight.” Schmidt. 

175. Half the heart of Cesar, a translation of Horace’s 
“animae dimidium meae.” Ode I, iii, 8. Deighton. 

189. If report be square to her, if she be such as she is 
reported. 

196 ff. Compare this famous passage with the account in 
Plutarch (Appendix I, § 13). R. L. Stevenson has made some 
interesting reflections on the vowel and consonant pattern of 
which it is built in his essay “‘ On Some Technical Elements of 
Style in Literature.” 

204. cloth-of-gold of tissue, cloth-of-gold on a ground ol 
tissue. Staunton. ‘Tissue, originally, was cloth interwoven 
with gold or silver, or with figured colors. Webster. 

205. that Venus. It is not likely that Shakespeare had 
any particular picture in mind (for example, the Venus Anady- 
omene of Apelles which is described in Pliny’s Natural His. 
tory, and which has been suggested by commentators). Prob. 
ably he had nothing more in mind than Plutarch’s phrase. 
“like the goddess Venus, commonly drawn in picture.” 

210. what they undid did. A restatement of the previous 
phrase. The fans made the cheeks. glow which they were 
meant to cool. 

212. tended her i’ the eyes, And made their bends adorn- 
ings. Of all the paraphrases suggested for this debatec 
passage, that of Deighton may be chosen as best expressing 
what we may call the dominant tradition: ‘‘ The mermaid: 
waited upon her, ever observant of her wishes as shown by he! 
looks, and lent fresh beauty to the picture by the grace witl 
which they paid their homage.’ For attempts at interpreting 
“bends” and “‘eyes”’ in a nautical sense, see Var. 

221. but for vacancy, but for fear of a vacuum. 

237. power, i.e., of her beauty and charm. 

244. Become themselves, are becoming. 


SCENE 38 


This, the second scene in which the soothsayer appears 
has likewise the purpose of forecasting misfortune. Comin; 
immediately after the scene of triumphant reconciliation, i 
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nullifies the good hopes which have been raised and empha- 
sizes the differences in character which make it impossible for 
Octavius and Antony to endure equality. 

13. in My motion, intuitively. Schmidt. ‘‘ Motion” 
seems to be used here in the sense of ‘‘ mental sight,” “ per- 
ceptivity.” 

22. fear, i.e., a frightened thing. 

26. of, in consequence of. For the causal use of “ of” 
see Franz, § 365. 

37. When it is all to nought, when the chances are all to 
nothing on my side. 

38. inhoop’d. Douce, Illustrations of Shakespeare, vol. ii, 
p- 87, describes quail fighting as it was practised among the 
ancients. “‘ Julius Pollux relates that a circle was made in 
which the birds were placed, and he whose quail was driven 
out of the circle lost the stake.” 

38. I will to Egypt. So quickly, after his solemn promise to 
Octavia, does the unstable Antony veer. Shakespeare found 
the soothsayer episode in Plutarch, but he gave it a more 
urgent bearing on Antony’s movements than the historian had. 


SCENE 4 


6. at the Mount, i.c., at Mount Misenum. See note on ii 
2 163. 


’ SCENE 5 


_ This lively scene, like the third of Act III, serves no narra- 
tive purpose. But they are interspersed among the Roman 
scenes which compose these two acts lest we lose sight of 
Egypt and the waiting queen. Cleopatra being temporarily 
out of the action along which the empire moves, she cannot be 
used to advance that action. But her response to events 
occurring in Rome is of some importance, and her character 
is always vivid. Her indifference to the affairs of the empire 
is such that none of the things which Antony has done move 
her in the least, save only the one which challenges her 
_ supremacy over him. 

_ 8. billiards. Afamousanachronism. That classical antiq- 
unity possessed a game something like billiards seems to be a 
fact, but it is probably too recondite to have come within 
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Shakespeare’s knowledge. He may, however, have heard of 
it from his learned friends, Jonson or Chapman. 

12. Tawny-finn’d, F 1, 2“ tawny fine,” F 3, 4 “ tawny-fine.”’ 
Emended by Theobald. 

15. °T was merry when, etc. Compare Plutarch, Appen- 
dix I, J 15. 

23. sword Philippan, i.e., the sword which he used at Phi- 
lippi, the great battle in which Brutus and Cassius were de- 
feated. 

27. free, i.e., from domination by Cesar. See line 44. 

45-46. Warburton quotes Milton’s lines, “The gorgeous 
East with richest hand Showers on her kings barbaric pearl 
and gold.” Par. Lost, ii 5. It was an ancient custom among 
peoples of the East to sprinkle their kings, at coronation, with 
gold dust and seed pearls. 

50. allay The good precedence, nullify the favorable begin- 
ning of the report. 

72. Thy modesty can beg, i.e., any gift within moderation. 

78. kindly creatures. ‘‘ Kindly” means “in keeping 
with the quality of a person or thing, natural,’’ and “ kindly 
creatures ’’ are creatures such as the land of Egypt naturally 
produces. Schmidt. 

94. So, even if. See Abbott, § 133. 

96. Narcissus, the beautiful youth who pined away for 
love of his own face, mirrored in a stream. 

99. that I would not offend you, i.e., by repeating unwel- 
come news. The messenger fears that his hesitation is anger- 
ing Cleopatra anew. 

103. That art not what thou’rt sure of. A difficult line, 
for which various emendations have been suggested, but none 
satisfactory. Dyce’s paraphrase of the original text is as 
good as any: “ That art not the evil tidings of which thou 
givest me assurance.” 

105. Are. ‘‘ Merchandise ’”’ in Shakespeare can take either 
the singular or the plural. 

115. Let him for ever go, i.e., Antony, who is certainly the 
“he” of the next line. 

116-7. The reference is to the Elizabethan trick of paint- 
ing double pictures, on one side a lion, on the other a lamb, or 
some other grotesque pairing. 

116. Gorgon, the monster slain by Perseus, whose glance 
turned men to stone. 
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SCENE 6 


B.c. $39. The conciliation of Pompey was an event of his- 
torical importance and hence has a place in the play. But 
although the scene has some good writing, especially in Pom- 
pey’s defence of his actions, yet it is inferior in political inter- 
est to the second scene of Act II which it resembles, and it lacks 
the vigorous humor of the banquet scene which follows. 

19. Have one man but a man, i.e., keep him from becoming a 
tyrannical superman. Compare the dialogue between Brutus 
and Cassius in Julius Cesar, i 2, especially lines 135 ff. 

25. speak. See note on ii 2 167. 

27. o’er-count, overreach, cheat, —a pun on Antony’s 
“ o’er-count ”’ meaning “ outnumber.” 

30. from the present, apart from the point of present dis- 
cussion. 

; 62. timelier, another case of adjective as adverb. Abbott, 

1. 

655. counts, metaphor from making marks or lines in casting 
accounts in arithmetic. Warburton. 

60. the next todo. A case of the simple infinitive for the 
passive (to be done), not so common now as formerly but 
still in use, as when one speaks of a drink as “ too hot to swal- 
low.” See Kellner, § 364. 

69. Apollodorus carried, etc. Told in Plutarch’s Life of 
Julius Cesar. 

100. take, arrest. “If our eyes were constables they, 
might,” etc. 


SCENE 7 


Another scene which from the purely narrative point of 
view is dispensable. But it justifies itself through the force 
of its humor and characterization. Hitherto the triumvirs 
have been seen together under all the guards of sobriety and 
formality; now they appear in the disarray of intoxication, 
whose veracity betrays the incapacity of Lepidus, the gross- 
ness of Antony, and the self-control of Octavius. It becomes 
clearer than ever why, with all his inferior endowments, 
Octavius must conquer Antony. The scene further has a 
structural place, as marking the culmination of Antony’s pros- 
perity in the empire. Henceforth he loses ground rapidly. 
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Enter . . . witha banquet. Besides its common meaning, 
“ banquet ”’ was also used for “ dessert,”’ and probably is so used 
here, inasmuch as the triumvirs enter apparently from the 
main feast. 

2. plants, a pun on the word as “ vegetable ” and as “ sole 
of the foot.’’ The second sense, now obsolete, derives from 
Lat. planta, sole. 

5. alms-drink. The only instance in the language of this 
term. The N.E.D. definition (“the remains of liquor re- 
served for alms-people ”’) suggests that Antony and Octavius 
amused themselves by emptying the remains of their cups into 
the cup of Lepidus. 

7. As they pinch one another by the disposition. Warbur- 
ton’s remark is, of many, the most illuminating; he compares 
the phrase with the common metaphor “ touch one in a sore 
place.”” What seems to have happened is that as Octavius, 
Pompey, and Antony twitted or taunted each other (which 
they were continually doing) Lepidus, a peacemaker even in his 
cups, interposed to pacify them, and then drank to his own 
success. To make “ pinch one another by the disposition ” 
refer to their stinting themselves to fill Lepidus’s cup, puts a 
heavy strain on the meaning of the phrase. 

A sennet sounded. Sennet: “ A word chiefly occurring in 
the stage-directions of the old plays, and seeming to indicate a 
particular set of notes on the trumpet or cornet, different from 
a flourish.” Nares, Glossary. 

21. certain scales i’ the pyramid. Old accounts tell how 
‘the Egyptians measured the overflowing of the Nile by the 
rise of water in pits or cisterns. Antony’s pyramid scale may 
be a tipsy exaggeration. 

29. Your serpent. ‘“ Your... is used to appropriate 
an object to a person addressed.” Abbott, § 221. A common 
locution in Elizabethan English. 

40. pyramises, a common variant spelling of “‘ pyramids.” 

63. itowncolour. Until the end of the seventeenth century 
the form “ his’’ did duty as possessive pronoun for both 
masculine and neuter genders. Shortly before 1600 appeared 
the form “its ’’ (or “‘ it’s’) as a distinctive neuter possessive, 
but this did not supplant “‘ his” for nearly a century. Along 
with “‘ his”’ in Elizabethan times was used the simple form 
“it,” which occurs fifteen times in Shakespeare. See Franz, 
§ 189. 
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79. this thou shouldst have done. Compare Plutarch, 
Appendix I, § 17. 

99. “To run, or go, on wheels’ was a proverbial catch- 
word whose application is no longer precisely understood, but 
which seems to mean no more than “ run smoothly, prosper.” 
The meaning “turn, change’’ has also been suggested, but 

without good proof. All that the N.E.D. gives anent this 
idiom is as follows: (under “ Run’’) “9b. Of vehicles, 
ete.: To move easily or rapidly by reason of being set on 
wheels. Also fig.” 

100. increase the reels, ‘“ that is, increase the motions like 
those of drunken men; used in this sense for the rhyme’s 
sake.” Schmidt. Furness suggests that it is a contraction 
for “revels.” The N.E.D. allows “ revels ” as a rare meaning, 
but derives the noun from the verb “ to reel.” 

103. Strike the vessels, broach new casks (probably). 

106. Beachild o’ the time, lend yourself to the spirit of the 
moment. 

107. Possess it. An ambiguous phrase. The preferred 
interpretation is that Octavius (true to character) dissents 
from Antony’s principle of being a child to the moment: 
“ Master it, is what J say.’ Yet the “‘ but” which follows 
immediately after implies that the “‘ possess it”? is to be 
interpreted somehow as acquiescent, as though Octavius 
accepted a motion of Antony’s to drink one more glass. 

121. pink eyne, small eyes. “Pink... to blink or 


peep; peer.”” Webster. 


” 


ACT III —SCENE 1 













B.c. 388. A scene whose existence seems to depend less on 
the needs of the play than on a point of character which de- 
lighted Shakespeare in reading Plutarch. Its bearing on 
atony would have been stronger had Shakespeare been able 
show that the jealousy which Ventidius here foresees and 
dently avoids did actually fall on him. (See the biograph- 
eal note on Ventidius.) 

1. darting Parthia. The Parthians were famous for their 
with darts and arrows. 
2. Marcus Crassus, was crushingly defeated by the Parthi- 
in B.c. 53, an event which long rankled in the Roman 


ory. 
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12. I have done enough. Compare Plutarch, Appendix I, 
q 19. 

27. Thou hast, Ventidius, i.e., you have a practical knowl- 
edge of men, a worldly prudence, without which you would 
be no different from your sword, a mere instrument of battle. 


SCENE 2 


This scene, like many which follow, has not much dramatic 
or characterizing importance, but is needed in order to carry on 
a political narrative which, however much condensed from 
history, is nevertheless heavily charged with movement. 

3. sealing, i.e., their agreements. 

12. Arabian bird, the Phcenix, reputed to be the rarest of 
birds because unique. 

26. band, a variant spelling of ‘‘ bond.” 

26-27. ‘As I will pledge anything that thou wilt prove 
thyself to be.” Schmidt. 

40. elements. Octavius may mean the “elements” of 
sea and air through which Octavia must pass; or the “ ele- 
ments ”’ of which she is composed (see ii 7 50), in which case 
he is recommending a balanced and cheerful disposition. 

52. were he a horse. Madden quotes from Fitzherbert’s 
Boke of Husbandrie: “It is an excellent good marke also for 
a horse to have a white star in his forehead. The horse that 
hath no white at all upon him is furious, dogged, full of mis- 
chiefe and misfortune.” Such a horse was said to “ have a 
cloud in his face.” 

59. wept, Ff. “ weepe.’”’ Emended by Theobald. If the 
Folios are correct, the meaning must be, “ Believe that when 
you see me weeping,” which is decidedly awkward. 


SCENE 3 


See the introductory note to ii 5. 

3. Herod of Jewry. In the old miracle plays Herod was 
treated asa huffing, ranting, ogreish tyrant. 

17. That's not so good. In itself this might be interpreted 
as expressing disappointment that Octavia was not “ shrill- 
tongued,”’ but the context makes it clear that the phrase is a 
sneer at Octavia’s manner of speech. ‘“ Dull of tongue,” 
Cleopatra calls her immediately afterwards. The jealous 
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queen is prepared to find fault with every trait in her rival, 
however they may be reported. Note, however, that the 
attributes of Octavia are such as belong to a patrician Roman 
lady, — repose, dignity, restraint of speech and manner — 
and do not belong to the spirited and “‘ various’ queen of 
Egypt. The messenger is quick to see that Cleopatra is 
pleased with qualities in her rival which are opposite to her own. 
Certainly a low voice was not one of Cleopatra’s charms. 

20. Remember, If e’er thou look’dst on majesty. The 
reader who does not see in his mind’s eye the superb arrogance 
with which Cleopatra moves, on this speech, will miss one of 
the finest points in her characterization. 

34. they are foolish that are so. Steevens quotes from an 
old treatise on physiognomy, Hill’s Pleasant History, “ the 
head very round, to be forgetful and foolish.” 

45. hath seen some majesty. See note on line 20. 


SCENE 4 


B.c. 36-35. The futility of the reconciliation between 
Octavius and Antony and of the marriage with Octavia, fore- 
east at the close of ii 3, is now revealed unmistakably. The 
first great movement of Antony in the play, away from Cleo- 
patra and toward his duty to Rome, is at an end and his second 
great movement, back to Cleopatra, begins. Shakespeare has 
omitted all of Antony’s campaigns in Parthia and Armenia. 
Octavia’s mediation to reconcile Antony and Octavius came 
in 36, her dismissal from Athens in 35. Shakespeare tele- 
scopes the events of two years. 

4. made his will. According to the historians, including 
Plutarch, it was Antony’s will that Octavius read, after having 
taken it by force from the Vestal virgins with whom it was 
deposited. His purpose was to discredit Antony with the 
populace because of certain unpleasing terms in it. 

8-9. F1 has: 


He vented then most narrow measure: lent me, 
When the best hint was given him: he not look’t. 


F 2-4 have, “he had look’t.” The present text was com- 
pounded by Rowe and Thirlby. 
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SCENE 5 


Exists only for the news about Lepidus, more important, 
it must be confessed, for history than for the play. 

il. upon his own appeal. ‘“ Appeal” here means “ im- 
peachment”’ or “ accusation.”’ That is, Octavius arrested 
Lepidus upon no more warrant than his own accusation. 

12. the poor third is up, generally taken to mean “ impris- 
oned, shut up.”’ Furness suggests that it may mean “ done 
for,” as we say, “‘ the game is up.” 

14. Then, world, Ff. ‘“ Then would.” Emended by 
Hanmer. 

16. Ff. “‘they’le grinde the other.”’ Johnson suggested 
the present text. 


SCENE 6 


Shakespeare has done for Octavia as much as space will 
allow him. Her transcendent nobility shines for a moment, 
long enough for us to glimpse an element of that virtue which 
enabled Rome to master the barbarian hordes. She, Portia 

‘in Julius Cesar, and Volumniain Coriolanus are Shakespeare's 
homage to Roman womanhood. 

2. In Alexandria. Compare Plutarch, Appendix I, § 30. 

6. my father’s son. Julius Cesar was the great-uncle of 
Octavius, but having in his will adopted Octavius for his son 
and named him his heir, he might be loosely called his father, 
as he is frequently by Dion Cassius. 

23. Who. ‘“ The inflection of who is frequently neglected.” 
Abbott, § 274. 

53. Is often left unloved. Of the various interpretations 
of this ambiguous utterance, Furness’s has most to recommend 
it: ‘‘ Cesar is pleading tenderly for himself, with gentle re- 
proaches because Octavia has given him no chance to show his 
love for her, and urges that if there is no demonstration of 
his love she will soon cease to care whether he loves her or not, 
his love will be no longer prized: it becomes unvalued, ‘ un- 
loved.’ ” 

61. obstruct, Ff. ‘‘ abstract.’’ The emendation was made 
independently by Theobald and Warburton and has been 
almost universally accepted. ‘‘ Obstruct”’ as a noun occurs 
nowhere else in literature, but that is not necessarily against it 
because it is just such an adaptation of the verbal form to the 
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substantive use as Shakespeare was fond of making. Yet the 
case against “‘ abstract’ is not self-evident; it depends on 
taking the phrase “ being an abstract ” to refer to Octavia, in 
which case, truly enough, it is hard to find a fit meaning for 
“abstract.” But if in fact it refers to ‘ pardon” then 
“ obstruct ’’ is clearly wrong. In that case, as Delius pointed 
out, “ abstract’? would mean “ abbreviation, abridgment, 
shortening’; Octavius would then say that Antony granted 
Octavia leave to return to Rome because it would shorten the 
way to his lust. 

76. more larger. For a discussion of double comparatives, 
common in Shakespeare, see Abbott, § 11. 

81. negligent danger, danger from negligence. 

87. Beyond the mark, beyond the reach. 

88. make themministers. F 1‘ makes his ministers,’ F 2-4 
“make his ministers,’ Theobald ‘‘ make their ministers,” 
Capell “ make them ministers.”” ‘‘ Them” in Capell’s emen- 
dation and in the present text is the ethical dative, equivalent 
to “ for themselves.” 

95. potent regiment, powerful rule; perhaps, the rule or 
control of his power. Compare “ negligent danger” in line 81. 

96. noises it, a compact locution suggesting both opposition 
and abuse. 


SCENE 7 


B.c. $1. This and the next three scenes are concerned with 
various details of the battle of Actium. The third and fourth 
acts suffer from their dispersion into brief scenes, after the 
manner of the chronicle play. Most of them call for no par- 
ticular comment, but this one is marked by the reéntrance of 
Cleopatra into the action, which she now guides to the end. 

5. If not denounced against us, if there is no injunction 
against my taking part in the wars. So interpreted by most 
editors. But some have connected ‘‘ denounced” with 
“wars,”’ in which case the sense becomes, “‘ If the wars are not 
proclaimed against me.’ But the fact is that war was pro- 
claimed against her and not Antony, and it is so stated in 
Plutarch. Rowe's emendation, “Is 't not denounced,” ete. 
brings the passage in line with Plutarch, but there is no obli- 
gation to emend at all. 

86. muleters. ‘‘ Muleteer’’ (Fr. muletier), like “ pioneer ” 
(Fr. pionnier) and other similar words derived from the 
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French, were pronounced mileter and pioner, and were usually 
so written. 

61. Thetis, a Nereid, the mother of Achilles. 

69. but his whole action grows, etc. ‘“ Action’? may mean 
“the present enterprise,’ or may refer to Antony’s whole con- 
duct. In either case the sentence is obscure. From what 
immediately follows it is clear that Canidius is censuring 
Antony for submitting “‘ his own renowned knowledge ”’ to a 
woman’s fancy. His conduct of the present battle (or his 
whole behavior) does not grow from his own power. 

70. our leader’s led, Ff. “ our Leaders leade.”” Emended 
by Theobald. 

73. Can., Ff. Ven., which might stand for Ventidius except 
that he is not present. 


SCENE 10 


9. token’d pestilence. Persons ill with the plague often 
broke out with spots, called ‘‘ God’s tokens.’’ When these 
appeared their lives were despaired of. 

10. ribaudred. Furness’s explanation of this disputed 
word is undoubtedly correct. It is the same as “ ribaldried,” 
and means “*‘ made up of, composed of ribaldry.” 

29. are you thereabouts? Enobarbus rightly understands 
that Canidius is preparing to desert Antony. 

37. Sits in the wind, i.e., as game, sitting to windward, 
gives the strongest scent and therefore the plainest warning 
of its presence. 


SCENE 11 


The first scene in which Antony really begins to feel Cleo- 
patra as an enemy to his success. Although in this case his 
love wins for her an easy pardon, the break is widened in 
Scene 13 and is completed in iy 12. 

7. Ihave fled myself. This is open to two interpretations : 
(1) I myself have fled, or (2) I have fled from myself, that is, 
my better self. Some corroboration for the second is lent by 
line 19 below, “ let that be left Which leaves itself.” 

19. let that be left, Ff. “let them be left.” Emended by 
Capell. 

23-24. “‘I must ask it as a favor, because I have not the 
right to demand it.” 


: 


=e! 


oe 
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35. kept His sword e’en like a dancer. Because the or- 
dinary sword was an impediment in dancing, light “dancing 
swords’ were worn. Thus Staunton, on the authority of 
Stafford’s Briefe Conceipt of English Pollicy. But the point 
here is rather that Octavius kept his sword sheathed, as one 
does when dancing. 

39. Dealt on lieutenantry, made war through his lieuten- 
ants. The sneer is a common one in Shakespeare, whose pre- 
cept for the man of affairs and action was to mingle theory and 
practice. Thus Canterbury of King Henry: “‘ So that the art 
and practic part of life Must be the mistress to his theoric.” 
Hen. V, i 1 51. Iago characterizes Cassio as a man 
“ That never set a squadron in the field, Nor the division of a 
battle knows More than a spinster; unless the bookish theorie, 
Wherein the toged consuls can propose As masterly as he.” 
Othello, i 1 22-26. Antony does not accuse Octavius of 
practical ignorance so muchas of unmanly caution. Plutarch 
had said that both Antony and Octavius “ were always more 
fortunate when they made war by their lieutenants than by 
themselves.” 

53. looking. For the omission of the preposition, “ upon ” 
or “ for,’’ see Abbott, § 200. 

65. fearful. ‘‘ Adjectives, especially those ending in ful, 
less, ble, and ive, have both an active and a passive meaning; 
just as we still say ‘a fearful (pass.) coward,’ and ‘a fearful 
(act.) danger.’”’ Abbott, § 3. 

63. in the shifts of lowness, with mean subterfuges. 

69. Fall not a tear. Abbott, § 291, and Franz, § 476c, 
take “‘ fall ” to be transitive, as in Midsummer Night's Dream, 
y 148: “ And, as she fled, her mantle did she fall.” But it 
may also be the subjunctive used to express a wish, almost a 
eommand, which is so often encountered in this play. The 
_ pattern is the same as in the phrase, “Sink Rome, and their 
tongues rot That speak against us.” iii 7 16. 


SCENE 12 
The overtures to Octavius are such as they are represented 
by Plutarch. None of the treacherous manceuvres of Cleopa- 
tra after Actium is found in Plutarch, and of course they would 


be irreconcilable with the conception which Shakespeare had 
of her. 
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31. Thyreus. This name appears throughout the Folios 
as ‘‘ Thidias,”” which must be regarded therefore as Shake- 
spearean. The change to “ Thyreus’”” was made by Theobald, 
to conform with Plutarch. 

32-33. ‘“‘ Name your own reward for your exertions, and 
I will pay it as though it had the authority of law.” 

34-36. ‘“‘ Observe how nobly Antony adapts himself to his 
misfortunes and how every movement of his expresses his 
character.”” Compare iii 7 69, “ his whole action grows Not 
in the power on ’t.” 


SCENE 13 


The real Cleopatra seems to have been eager to believe the 
flattering message of Thyreus. But Shakespeare’s queen is 
single hearted throughout, so that her behavior in this scene 
must be construed as harmless artifice. The scene would be 
episodic were it not for the significance of the quarrel, which 
prepares for the fatal break in Scene 12 of the next act. It 
is important also as contributing to motivate the desertion 
of Enobarbus. 

3. Compare the admonition of Iago to Roderigo (Othello, 
i 3 323): “‘ Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills 
are gardeners. ... If the balance of our lives had not one 
scale of reason to poise another of sensuality, the blood and 
baseness of our natures would conduct us to most preposterous 
conclusions; but we have reason to cool our raging motions, 
our carnal stings, our unbitted lusts, whereof I take this that 
you call love to be a sect or scion.”” Tago uses “ will” in the 
sense of “authoritative intelligence;” Enobarbus in the sense of 
“carnal desire.” But the criticism is the same. 

7-8. Furness quotes an opinion of one Dr. Duhring, “ an 
acknowledged authority on Cutaneous Diseases:”’ ‘“* The 
affection referred to, in the passage you quote from Antony and 
Cleopatra, is not the itch, or scabies, but, without question, 
the common ‘ringworm of the scalp,’ a frequent and well- 
defined affection, which causes the destruction of the hair, 
giving the area invaded a nicked or cropped appearance. . . . 
It is due to a fungus, and the sensation of itching accompanies 
iten 

10. meered, apparently a verbal form (participle) invented 
by Shakespeare from the adjective “ mere,’’ meaning “ sole, 
entire.” 


; 
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22. Something particular, some personal merit. 

26. gay comparisons. Schmidt explains, “ all that is in 
his favor, when compared with me (declined in years and 
fortunes).’’ This interpretation has been generally agreed 
upon, though some good editors are tempted to read “ capar- 
isons.” 

35. Knowing all measures, having experienced every meas- 
ure of fortune. 

55. Further than he is Cesar, i.e., although you are in 
Cesar’s hands, think of him not as conqueror but as a man 
(with the implication that he is a friendly and generous one). 

66-57. The astute Thyreus is hinting the line of defence 
which Cleopatra should take in order to be acceptable to Oc- 
tavius. Her apparent agreement is, of course, mere diplo- 
macy. 

57. O! Furness opines that this exhalation may be in- 
terpreted in one of two ways: either as a ““ shudder ”’ (if we be- 
lieve that she is playing Antony false) or as “ shocked sur- 
prise.” But it is much more likely to be ironical, in keeping 
with the phrases “ right royal’ and “ He is a god, and knows 
What is most right.’’ In all these expressions, however, the 
ambiguity must be so delicately handled as to escape both 
Thyreus and Enobarbus. She is misinterpreted by Thyreus 
because he comes prepared to win, and by Enobarbus because 
of his deep faith in her unfaithfulness. 

74. deputation, Ff. ‘ disputation.” Theobald’s emenda- 
tion is generally accepted. If the old reading is to be kept the 
sense becomes, “ I yield to Czesar in controversy.” 

82. Your Czsar’s father. See note on iii 6 6. 

93. Jack, a common term of contempt. 

103. this Jack, Ff. “‘ the Iacke.’’ Pope’s emendation con- 
forms with “ this Jack ”’ in line 98, but is hardly necessary. 

109. By one that looks on feeders, by one who looks with 
favor on servants. Whether “ feeders’? means “ servants ”’ 
or “ parasites,” the meaning is equally contemptuous. 

. The Folios punctuate: ‘the wise Gods seele our 
_ eyes In our owne filth, drop our cleare iudgements, make us,” 
ete. The present punctuation was suggested by Warburton. 

127-8. Compare Psalms, xxii 12, Ezekiel, xxxix 18, Amos, 
ivi. 

146. orbs, or spheres, belonging to the ancient Ptolemaic 
theory of astronomy. The N.E.D. explanation (under sphere) 
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is concise: ‘‘ One or other of the concentric, transparent, 
hollow globes imagined by the old astronomers as revolving 
round the earth and respectively carrying with them the 
several heavenly bodies (moon, sun, planets, and fixed stars). 
The number of these was originally supposed to be eight, subse- 
quently increased to nine and finally to ten by the addition 
of the Primum Mobile and the Crystalline sphere. This latter 
was between the Primum Mobile and the firmament.” The 
outermost sphere was called “‘ primum mobile” or “ first 
mover ” because it gave motion to all the others. 

162. Czsarion, Cleopatra’s son by Julius Cesar. 

163. memory, memorials, hence offspring. 

165. discandying, Ff. “‘ discandering.”” Emended by 
Thirlby and Theobald. Shakespeare uses the verb “ to 
candy ”’ in the sense of “‘ freeze,” as in Timon, iv 3 225, “‘ the 
cold brook, Candied with ice.”” Hence discandy, to thaw. 

165. pelleted. “ Adjectives can be formed from substan- 
tives by the addition of the suffix -(e)d, meaning ‘ provided 
with, having.” Franz, § 505. The use persists to-day in 
such words as “ barefaced, moneyed.” 

174. in blood. A deer was said to be “in blood ” when it 
was in a perfect state of health, and Shakespeare may use the 
phrase figuratively here in that sense, as he does in other 
places. But from the context of the next line it is more likely 
that it means simply “‘ blood spattered.’ Or, as is still more 
likely, there is a pun on both meanings. 

178. See note on line 165. 

183. gaudy night. An old meaning of “ gaudy ” is “ joy- 
ous, merry” (Lat. gaudium, joy). Hence the old terms 
** gaudy-day ” and “ gaudy-night ’’ meaning festal days and 
nights. In English university slang a “ gaudy ” was a festival 
or entertainment. 

193-4. “ For I will contend for honors with the scythe of 
Death, which mows down the victims of a pestilence.” 

195. furious. Not so much “angry” as in a frenzy of 
valor. Enobarbus evidently has in mind the celebrated 
incident of Ajax Oileus, who was drowned while returning 
home from Troy. Athena struck his ship down with a thun- 
derbolt, but the hero swam to a rock and impiously defied 
the power of the gods, whereupon Poseidon split the rock with 
his trident and smothered the blasphemer in the sea. The 
story is told in Seneca’s Agamemnon, 532-556. 
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197. estridge. According to Douce, an estridge was a gos- 
hawk or falcon, but his authority is in dispute on that point, 
and the N.E.D. allows no such meaning. ‘“ Estridge”’ was, 
on the other hand, a familiar corruption of “ ostrich.” Yet 
just how the ostrich is appropriate to the present passage is 
hard to see. One would much prefer to find that Douce was 
right. 

ACT IV—SCENE 1 


A brief summary, or reminder, of the state of affairs be- 
tween the two generals. 

9. Make boot of, take advantage of. 

14. fetch him in, take him prisoner. 


SCENE 2 


After showing Antony in many weak and unworthy mo- 
ments, Shakespeare from now on bears upon the nobler 
elements in his character in preparation for his death. We 
have been shown how Antony threw an empire away; we 
_ are now to see those heroic and benevolent qualities which 
- command the love of his followers and the respect of his ene- 
‘mies. 

7. Woo’t, a contraction of ‘ wouldst thou.” 

| 26. or if, or if so. For the frequent omission of “ so 
: after “if” and “I think,” see Abbott, § 64. 
7 


” 


SCENE 3 










The supernatural aspect of human destiny is present in 
most of Shakespeare's tragedies. His heroes are immediately 
responsible for their falls, but behind the movements of men is 
frequently suggested a movement of divine will. That aspect 
receives emphasis in this tragedy through the present scene and 
the two soothsayer scenes which have preceded (i 2 and ii 3). 

2. It will determine one way, it will decide the contest, 
one way or the other. 

14. It signs well, it-is a good sign or omen. 

16. ’T is the god Hercules. Compare Plutarch, Appendix 
1,940. In Plutarch it is Bacchus who is thought to be leav- 
ing Antony. Shakespeare has substituted Hercules as Antony’s 
reputed ancestor and patron. 

* 
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SCENE 4 


Shakespeare has a way in his tragedies of suspending the 
downward movement just before the catastrophe by a decep- 
tive check, when for a moment fortune seems to smile on the 
condemned man. The lighthearted confidence of Antony in 
this scene and the success in arms which precedes Scene 8 are 
an instance. 

3. mine iron, Ff. “ thine.” 

5-8. These speeches in the Folios are all given to Cleo- 
patra, thus: “ Nay, Ile help too, Antony. What’s this for? 
Ah let be, let be, thou art The Armourer of my heart. Thus 
it must be.” The accepted modern text was first arranged 
by Malone. 

22. riveted trim, the heavy or riveted parts of the armor. 

24. Capt. Ff. “ Alex.’ But Alexas is an attendant on 
Cleopatra. Furthermore,as we learn in iv 6 12, Alexas has 
by now revolted to Octavius. 

25. ’T is well blown. By some commentators this is taken 
to refer to a flourish of trumpets heard at the moment; by 
others to the weather, 7.e., the morning has blossomed fairly. 

32. mechanic compliment, a style of leave taking suited to 
a mechanic, or journeyman, 7.e., more demonstrative. 

35. Please you, retire to your chamber. The Folios 
punctuate this line with a mark of interrogation. For what 
reason it is changed from a question in many modern texts, 
including the Globe, is hard to see. 


SCENE 5 


Scenes 5, 6, and 9 carry on the story of Enobarbus, which, 
like everything else in the fourth act, contributes to the glory 
of Antony. 

1, 3, 7. For Sold. the Folios have “ Eros.” But because 
it seems more appropriate to suppose that this is the same 
man who had before urged Antony to fight on land (iii 7 62), 
nearly all the modern editors have made the change. 


SCENE 6 


2. took, the form of the past tense for the participle. See 
Abbott, § 343. 
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5. The time of universal peace is near. Plutarch relates 
that after his triumph over Antony, and as the result of other 
victories, Octavius ‘“‘ caused the temple of Janus to be shut 
the third time, which had remained open the space of 200 
years.” Life of Octavius, §8. This is probably all that 
Shakespeare had in mind. Capell thought that he had been 
reading some ecclesiastical history in which the peace of 
Octavius was taken prophetically to herald the birth of Christ. 

6. three-nook’'d. What Shakespeare means here by the 
three cornered world has not been successfully explained, 
any more than has his reference to the “‘ three corners of the 
world” in King John, v 8 116. Possibly he had in mind 
some map, like one described by Green (Shakespeare and the 
Emblem Writers) in which the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, 
and the Bay of Bengal made three great nooks. It is hard to 
make the phrase apply to the tripartite division of the world 
between the triumvirs. 

8-9. “Go command Agrippa to plant,” ete. 

13. persuade, Ff. “ diswade.”’ 

22. bounty overplus, a liberal gift besides. 

23. on my guard, while I was on guard. 


SCENE 7 


8. ‘tis made an H. A pun on “ aitch”’ (the letter) and 
“ ache” (pain), which in Shakespeare’s day were pronounced 
much alike. For another instance see Much Ado, iii 4 56. 

16. Come thee on. Grammatically we should expect 
“thou.” But after imperatives the Elizabethan usage fre- 
quently reduced “ thou ” to the lighter, less emphatic “ thee.” 
See Abbott, § 212. 


SCENE 8 


2. gests, Ff. “guests.” Theobald’s emendation has 
found general favor. Yet Johnson championed the old read- 
ing, saying: “ Antony after his success intends to bring his 
officers to sup with Cleopatra, and orders notice to be given 

her of their guests.” 

15. proof of harness. Armor of proof was defensive armor 
equal to all tests and impenetrable to ordinary weapons. 
_ Webster. 


- 
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18. My nightingale. ‘ Furthermore, besides all these, her 
voice and words were marvellous pleasant: for her tongue was 
an instrument of music to divers sports and pastimes, the 
which she easily turned into any language that pleased her.” 
Plutarch. 

31. “ Bear our shields which are hacked like their owners.” 


SCENE 9 


2. court of guard, guard room. 

20. in thine own particular, personally, in respect to your 
individual judgment. 

31. Demurely, in a subdued manner. The N.E.D. gives 
this as a meaning, but cites only the present passage. Brins- 
ley Nicholson observes that since the Roman army was to be 
roused at 2 A. M., it naturally would be done with the least 
possible noise. 


SCENE 10 


Scenes 10-12 pass rapidly over the second and fatal engage- 
ment with Octavius. 

7. Evidently some words have dropped out of the Folios 
after “‘ haven,” and various editors have supplied them in 
various ways, for example: “let us go”; “ forward now’; 
““mount we then”; “‘ go we up.” 


SCENE 11 


1. “ Unless we are charged, we will hold our land forces 
quiet.” For “but” in the sense of “ except’ see Abbott, 
§ 124. 


SCENE 12 


Marks the extreme of the growing rift between Antony and 
Cleopatra. The man who, only so recently as Scene 8, had 
called his love “‘ my nightingale ”’ and “‘ day o’ the world,” now 
calls her “ the greatest spot of all thy sex’ and declares that 
“the witch shall die.”” Such fluctuations, which are the com- 
monplaces of passional experience, testify indirectly but none 
the less powerfully to the strength of Antony’s feeling for 
Cleopatra. Only one who had loved her as he did could hate 
her as, for the moment, he does. 
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3. Swallows have built In Cleopatra’s sails their nests. 
Plutarch relates this as a prodigy before the battle of Actium. 
See Appendix I, § 34. He tells that ‘“‘ swallows had bred 
under the poop of her ship.’’ In the present passage “ sails ” 
doubtless means no more than “ ships.”’ 

4. augurers, Ff. “ auguries.”’ 

21. spaniel’d, Ff. ‘“ pannelled.’ The emendation is 
Hanmer’s. Tollet calls attention to the fact that “ spaniel ” 
was often written “ spannel.”’ 

25. grave charm. Steevens’s gloss (“ deadly, or destruc- 
tive piece of witchcraft ’’) is good. 

28. at fast and loose, a trick, or cheating game, at which 
the gipsies of Shakespeare’s day had the reputation of being 
adept. It consisted in tying a belt or handkerchief into what 
appeared to be a hard knot, which, however, would come 
loose when the ends were pulled. 

87. For poor’st diminutives, for doits, Ff. ‘‘ dolts.” War- 
burton first suggested “ doits.” The argument over this 
word turns on the preposition “ for.”” Antony had said above, 
“ hoist thee up fo the shouting plebeians.”” Therefore, it is ar- 
gued, if by “ diminutives ’’ and “ dolts’’ he meant the popu- 
lace — the least and stupidest members of the commonwealth 
—he would have used ‘‘ to” after the verb “shown.” But 
since he uses “ for’ it must be that he is speaking of the price 
of admission, — Cleopatra is to be shown, like monsters at a 
fair, for a copper. But in the only other passage in which he 
uses “diminutive”’ as a noun (Troil. and Cres., v 1 38, 
* waterflies, diminutives of nature’’) it means “‘ insignificant 
persons,” which agrees with “ dolts” but not with “ doits.” 
As to the preposition “ for,’ we should find nothing wrong in 
saying that Cleopatra was to be exhibited as a show for the 
populace. On the whole, the weight seems to be with the 
Folios. 

40-42. Antony does not mean, “it were better that you 
should die,”’ but “ it were better that you had died ere now, 
because thereby many deaths would have been prevented.” 

43. The shirt of Nessus. The centaur Nessus, having been 
mortally wounded by Hercules (Alcides), bequeathed his 
blood-envenomed shirt to Deianeira, the wife of Hercules, 
telling her that it had a potent charm to win back wandering 
love. Through this means Hercules later died in torment. 

; 45. Lichas, the bearer of the poisoned shirt, was thrown 
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‘by Hercules into the sea. But Seneca, in his Hercules, repre- 
sents him as hurled into the air and sprinkling the clouds with 
his blood. 


SCENE 13 


2. Telamon. Ajax Telamon strove with Ulysses for the 
armor of Achilles, after that hero’s death, and lost. This 
threw him into a frenzy of madness, as related in the Ajax of 
Sophocles. 

2. the boar of Thessaly, the monstrous boar slain by Mel- 
eager, one of the Argonauts. 


SCENE 14 


One of the great scenes of the play. Now that the wars and 
intrigues are over and the poet can devote himself to the last 
moments of his lovers, the play suddenly rises in sublimity. 
From now on it regains its true tone of tragic ecstasy. The 
moving episode of Eros, in addition to its own beauty, 
heightens the nobility of Antony. 

8. pageants. In Shakespeare’s day a pageant was an 
elaborate show or tableau, allegorical in nature, such as was 
popular at court and among the nobility. They were richly 
dressed and staged, sometimes with scenes which dissolved and 
changed before the eyes of the spectator. In its more primi- 
tive use, a pageant was: (1) the performance of a miracle 
play in the middle ages; (2) the stage on which such a play 
was acted. 

19-20. To pack cards is to stack them, or arrange them 
while shuffling. ‘ Triumph” is the older form of our con- 
tracted modern “ trump,’”’ but the word is used here in a 
double meaning, first in its common sense as opposed to “ my 
glory,’’ and secondly as “‘ trump.” Since the first meaning 
is the stronger and the second is involved only from the pre- 
ceding figure of cardplaying, it is not necessary (as indeed 
it would be useless) to determine just what maneuver at 
cards is meant. 

29. unto thy hand, already. 

40. thy continent, that which contains thee. 

48-49. “ Yea, all strong efforts only confound themselves - 
by their strength.” Deighton. 
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49. Seal then, finish, complete, as in a legal transaction 
the sealing completes the contract. 

74-75. For the active and passive use of adjectives in -ive 
and -ble, see Abbott, § 3. Corrigible = corrected; penetra- 
tive = penetrating. 

81. When I did make thee free. A touch not found in 
Plutarch. Evidently Eros had been a slave captured in 
battle but had been made a freeman at some previous time. 
In Julius Caesar Cassius makes the same demand of Pindarus 
that Antony makes of Eros: 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner; 
And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 
That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 
Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath; 
Now be a freeman: and with this good sword, 
That ran through Czesar’s bowels, search this bosom.” 
v 3 37-42. 


98-99. “‘ my queen and Eros have gained the advantage of 
me in the history of noble deeds.” Furness. 


SCENE 15 


The fourth act is almost wholly Antony’s, and his death 
fittingly concludes it. His fortunes are evenly divided, in 
the first four acts, between success and failure, for he is at 
the peak of his good fortune at the end of the second and is 
dead at the end of the fourth. Now that he is out of the ac- 
tion, we can give our full attention to Cleopatra, who has 
been forced into the background and who now occupies the 
stage in her full splendor. No scene of the play, it should 
be observed, contains such thrilling poetry as this one. 

10. sphere. See note on iii 13 146. 

19. importune death, i.e., for delay. 

28. still conclusion, silently drawn inferences. Schmidt. 

29. Demuring. If this be a participle from the verb “ to 
demure,” it is the only instance of this verb in the language 
(which does not necessarily disqualify it). The meaning 
would be “ to look demurely.” Furness suggests that it per- 
haps should be “ demurring”’ (“looking doubtfully askance 


at me”), a meaning not greatly different from the other. 


33. heaviness. This is here used equivocally for sorrow 
and weight. Malone. 
t 
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37. Wishers were ever fools. She has just wished that she 
had great Juno’s power, then reflects that wishing is folly 
when there is work to do. 

38. die where, Ff. “‘ when.””’ Emended by Pope. 

61-58. The literal correspondence between Shakespeare and 
Plutarch is nowhere more striking than in this splendid pas- 
sage. See Appendix I, § 41. 

59. woo’t. See note on iv 2 7. 

65. pole. Deighton thinks that “ the word ‘ garland’ in the 
previous line evidently suggested the word ‘ pole.’ Shake- 
speare was thinking of the village festivities in which a pole, the 
central point of the sports, is decked with garlands of flowers.” 

73. No more, but e’en a woman, Ff. “in a woman.” The 
emendation is Johnson’s. Cleopatra’s reply is, of course, not 
to Charmian but to Iras, who has called her ‘‘ empress.” 

75. It were for me, I would be justified, it would befit me. 

79-80. This is a characteristic amplification of the pre- 
ceding phrase, “‘ All’s but naught.” All feeling is confounded 
and vain, patience is for fools, and impatience for mad dogs. 
The masculine counterpart of this thought was expressed by 
Antony in iv 14 47: ‘ Now all labour Mars what it does; 
yea, very force entangles Itself with strength.” 

85. Good sirs. The terms “ sir” and “ sirrah”’ were ap- 
plied to women as well as to men. 


ACT V—SCENE 1 


Between two scenes of such emotional intensity as the last 
of Act IV and the second of Act V some breathing space is 
needed, and it is supplied by this conversation between Octa- 
vius and his generals. The scene is not a distraction, because 
it carries on the dominant mood of the catastrophe, but it 
does so in another and a quieter key. In keeping with the 
exaltation of Antony’s character which was begun with Act IV, 
only praises are sung by his enemies. 

2. tell him he mocks The pauses that he makes. Many 
editors have confessed that they can make no sense of this, 
and some have been driven to the emendation “ mocks us by,” 
which is certainly comprehensible. Schmidt defines ‘ mocks ” 
in this passage as “ to pretend or feign in a delusive manner” ; 
but how Antony can at once make pauses and feign them he 
does not explain. If the verb can bear the sense of “ turn 
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into mockery, make a mock of,” the passage becomes intelli- 
gible: “ Tell him that the hesitations of a frustrate mau are 
a mockery.” 

16. civil, not “reduced to law and order, well-governed, 
peaceful,” as Schmidt would have it. <A civis is a citizen, 
and “ civil” expresses just that in order to complete the antith- 
esis: lions are to be shaken into the streets of citizens, and 
citizens into lions’ dens. 

21. self hand. “ Self” was still used in its old adjectival 
sense. See Abbott, § 20. 

31. Waged. F2reads “ way,” on the basis of which several 
editors have conjectured “ weighed.” But “wage” as an 
intransitive verb meaning “to oppose, contend” is good 
Shakespeare. ; 

46. his, for “‘its.”’ See note on ii 7 53. 

61. We'll hear him what he says. For this common use of 
a double object — a noun preceding a clause where we should 
use only the clause — see Abbott, § 414. 

58. honourable. See note on ii 2 98. 

59. live, Ff. “ leaue.”’ Emended by Pope. 

65-66. Johnson glosses: “If she dies here, she will be for- 
gotten, but if I send her in triumph to Rome, her memory and 
my glory will be eternal.’’ But Octavius is thinking less of 
Cleopatra’s fame than of hisown. Bringing her alive to Rome 
would crown his triumph and make it perpetual in the memory 
of man. 

73-76. An admirable touch in the delineation of Octavius. 
The man is politic, shrewd, and methodical. He has ever in 
mind the force of public opinion, and has kept copies of his 
letters and other writings, so that he stands ready at any time 
to account to the nation for his behavior. 


SCENE 2 


During this great scene Cleopatra displays in rapid suc- 
cession all her moods, — despair, defiance, irony, trickery, 
anger, courage, exaltation. It is an epitome of her character. 
It moves through its varied and absorbing episodes to the end 
which is promised in the opening speech, and the last picture is 
one of the grandest in tragedy. 

7. dug, Ff. “dung.” There is an undoubted ambiguity in 
these last two lines. Taking the original text, is it death or 
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dung which is the beggar’s nurse and Cesar’s? A few editors 
have held out for death, but more take “nurse” to be in 
apposition with “dung.” But then what is the meaning? 
Warburton was the first to suggest that “‘ dung ”’ is a misprint 
for ‘“‘ dug,” which agrees both with “ palates ’’ and “ nurse.” 
Others have referred to i 1 35 (“ our dungy earth alike Feeds 
beast as man ’’) and have argued that palating dung is scarcely 
different from feeding on dungy earth. Those who prefer 
consistency in figures will accept the change to “‘ dug,”’ but 
“dung” will suit those who prefer boldness. 

17. to keep decorum, to keep the state and dignity due to a 
queen. 

27. pray in aid, a legal term thus defined by Webster: “ to 
aid, or invoke the aid of, in some cause; specif., in old Eng- 
lish law, to put in a plea of aid-prayer, praying that some one, 
whose assistance was necessary, might be called in to aid in 
the defense of the suit.” 

34-36. The interpretation of the action and speeches at the 
surprising of Cleopatra caused the earlier editors a good deal 
of worry. In none of the Folios does Gallus appear, nor are 
there any stage directions. F 1 gives all the lines 32-36 to 
Proculeius. F 2-4 give 35-36 (“‘ You see how easily she may 
be surprised. Guard her till Caesar come’’) to Charmian, 
which is absurd. Various reconstructions were attempted by 
Pope, Theobald, and Johnson, but it was Malone whose ar- 
rangement has met with most general approval and has been 
adopted in the present text. He simply followed Plutarch 
(see Appendix I, §] 42), and the hint that Shakespeare meant 
to follow Plutarch when, in Scene 1, he makes Octavius dis- 
patch Gallus along with Proculeius. 

50-51. Johnson paraphrases: “‘ I will not eat, and if it 
will be necessary now for once to waste a moment in idle talk 
of my purpose, I will not sleep neither.’ The sense would 
become clearer if the passage were repunctuated so as to show 
that “‘ If idle talk will once be necessary ” is an interjection 
in the midst of her threats. She begins to pour them forth, 
then pauses to remark that although all talk at this point is 
idle, still it may be well once and for all to express her firm 
intentions, and then finishes. As thus: 


Sir, I will eat no meat, Ill not drink, sir, — 
If idle talk will once be necessary : — 
I'll not sleep neither. 
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61. pyramides, in four syllables, accent on the second. 
This is the regular (i.e. classical) plural from the singular 
“pyramis.” Along with it, in Elizabethan times, occur 
“pyramises’”’ (ii 7 40) and the modern plural “ pyramids ” 
(so pronounced, though spelled ‘‘ pyramides ’’). 

83. Crested, as an arm is sometimes found on crests in 
heraldry. 

84. tuned spheres. Sce note on iii 13 146. The motions 
of the heavenly spheres generated music, which was known as 
“ music of the spheres *’ and was of heavenly sweetness. 

87. autumn, Ff. “ Antony.’ The change to “ autumn,” 
naturally suggested by ‘“‘ winter”’ and “ reaping,” was made 
by Theobald. 

98. vie, in an obsolete transitive sense, to show in com- 
petition, to match. Webster. 

98-100. Cleopatra says that nature is ordinarily outstripped 
by fancy; but if Antony is indeed as she has imagined or 
pictured him, then for once nature has outstripped fancy. 

103. but I do feel, if I do not feel. Furness compares 
Othello’s ery, “ Perdition catch my soul, But I do love thee!” 

121. project (accented on the first syllable), to represent 

or state. 
140. Not petty things admitted, i.e., if petty things be 
excepted, the account is exact. “‘ The participle is often 
used to express a condition where, for perspicuity, we should 
now mostly insert ‘if.’’’ Abbott, $377. See also Franz, 
§ 503b. 

163. Parcel. Schmidt defines, “to enumerate by items, 
to specify,” a meaning which it is difficult to apply in the 
present context. The verb “ to parcel ”’ occurs too rarely in 
Shakespeare to establish its shades of meaning, but one may 
suppose it to carry the same differences as the noun. The 

_ noun means: (1) a portion, part (‘‘ whereof by parcels she had 
something heard”); or (2) a collection, lot (“ this parcel of 
wooers”). The latter sense fits better the verb in the present 
passage: “ that mine own servant should bundle up the sum 
of my disgraces by adding his malice to them!” 

170. unfolded With one, betrayed by one. For the use of 

_ “ with ” meaning “ by ”’ see Abbott, § 193, Franz, § 383. 

177-9. “ When we fall, we are held personally to account 

- for the deserts of others, and are therefore to be pitied.” 
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“ Merits ”’ means not “ good desert ” but “* desert ”’ in general, 
good or bad. 

185. “ Be not a prisoner in imagination, when in reality 
you are free.” Johnson. : 

208. Cleopatra calls Iras “‘ an Egyptian puppet ” because 
in her mind she is comparing their exhibition in Rome to a 
puppet show. 

220. The irony here is not so much dramatic as critical, 
i.e., not from Cleopatra directly but from Shakespeare, be- 
cause this sneer at boy actors would be pronounced by the 
boy playing Cleopatra. Women were almost unknown on the 
English stage before 1660. 

229. sirrah Iras. See note on iv 15 85. 

264. will do his kind, will act according to his nature. 

292. my other elements, i.e., earth and water. Of these four 
elements all nature was thought to be compounded, and the 
proportion of their mixture determined a man’s disposition. 
Naturally air and fire were related to the buoyant spirits and 
even (as in the present passage) to the soul, earth and water 
to the body and its needs. Compare the Dauphin’s praise 
of his horse (Hen. V, iii 7 22): “ he is pure air and fire; and 
the dull elements of earth and water never appear in him.” 
See also Ant. and Cleo. iii 2 40 and note. 

296. Iras falls and dies. Whence comes the death of Iras? 
No hint is given in the old editions, so that modern editors 
have been driven to various conjectures, among which these 
two are dominant: (1) that Iras had, accidentally or inten- 
tionally, received the bite of an asp; (2) that she died of 
grief, like Enobarbus. The reader may kill Iras as he 
pleases. 

303. This proves me base. Compare the similar thought 
of Antony, iv 14 55: “ Since Cleopatra died, I have lived in 
such dishonour, that the gods Detest my baseness.” 

310. call great Czsar ass Unpolicied! Note that Cleo- 
patra’s sneers at Octavius are chiefly applied to that quality 
for which she and Antony feared him the most, his cool, 
politic shrewdness. Hence she calls him ‘‘ Fortune’s knave ” 
and his intents regarding her “ absurd.” 

317. vile, Ff. “wilde.” Capell suggested that *‘ wilde ” was 
a misprint for “‘ vilde,” a common Elizabethan variant of 
** vile.” 


321. awry, Ff. “‘ away.”’ Emended by Rowe. 
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ions, tried experiments. 

c binities involve those who produce them 
history will perpetuate the memory of these 
y as surely as it will perpetuate the glory of 
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APPENDIX I 


FROM PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF MARCUS ANTONIUS! 


(In his early manhood Antony was the friend of Julius 

Cesar, who exercised some restraint on his riotous excesses.) 
_ 5. ... And therefore he left his dissolute manner of 
life, and married Fulvia that was Clodius’ widow, a woman 
not so basely minded to spend her time in spinning and 
housewifery; and was not contented to master her husband 
at home, but would also rule him in his office abroad, 
and commanded him that commanded legions and great 
armies: so that Cleopatra was to give Fulvia thanks for that 
she had taught Antonius this obedience to women, that learned 
so well to be at their commandment. . 

(After the assassination of Cesar, Antony won over the 
populace by his eloquence and obtained control of affairs at 
Rome.) 

8. Now things remaining in this state at Rome, Octavius 
Cesar the younger came to Rome, who was the son of Julius 
Ceesar’s niece, as you have heard before, and was left his lawful 
heir by will, remaining, at the time of the death of his great 

 unele that was slain, in the city of Apollonia. This young man 
at his first arrival went to salute Antonius, as one of his late 
dead father Cesar’s friends, who by his last will and testament 
_ had made him his heir; and withal, he was presently in hand 
with him for money and other things which were left of trust 
in his hands; because Cesar had by will bequeathed unto the 
people of Rome threescore and fifteen silver drachmas to be 
given to every man, the which he as heir stood charged withal. 
Antonius at the first made no reckoning of him, because he was 
very young, and said, he lacked wit and good friends to advise 
him, if he looked to take such a charge in hand, as to undertake 
to be Cesar’s heir. But when Antonius saw that he could 
not shake him off with those words, and that he was still in 


1 The text used is that of W. W. Skeat, Shakespeare's Plutarch 
‘Lendon, 1875. By permission of Macmillan & Co. 
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hand with him for his father’s goods, but specially for the 
ready money, then he spake and did what he could against 
him. And first of all, it was he that did keep him from being 
Tribune of the people: and also, when Octavius Cesar began 
to meddle with the dedicating of the chair of gold, which 
was prepared by the senate to honour Cesar with, he threat- 
ened to send him to prison, and moreover desisted not to put 
the people in an uproar. This young Cesar, seeing his doings, 
went unto Cicero and others, which were Antonius’ enemies, 
and by them crept into favour with the senate: and he him- 
self sought the people’s good will every manner of way, 
gathering together the old soldiers of the late deceased Cesar, 
which were dispersed in divers cities and colonies. Antonius, 
being afraid of it, talked with Octavius in the Capitol, and 
became his friend. But the very same night Antonius had a 
strange dream, who thought that lightning fell upon him, and 
burnt his right hand. Shortly after word was brought him, 
that Cesar lay in wait to kill him. Cesar cleared himself 
unto him, and told him there was no such matter: but he 
could not make Antonius believe to the contrary. Whereupon 
they became further enemies than ever they were: insomuch 
that both of them made friends of either side to gather to- 
gether all the old soldiers through Italy, that were dispersed 
in divers towns: and made them large promises, and sought 
also to win the legions on their side, which were already in 
arms. Cicero on the other side, being at that time the chiefest 
man of authority and estimation in the city, he stirred up all 
men against Antonius: so that in the end he made the senate 
pronounce him an enemy to his country, and appointed young 
Cesar sergeants to carry axes before him, and such other signs 
as were incident to the dignity of a Consul or Pretor: and 
moreover, sent Hircius and Pansa, then Consuls, to drive 
Antonius out of Italy. These two Consuls, together with 
Cesar, who also had an army, went against Antonius that 
besieged the city of Modena, and there overthrew him in 
battle: but both the Consuls were slain there. 

9. Antonius, flying upon this overthrow, fell into great 
misery all at once: but the chiefest want of all other, and that 
pinched him most, was famine. Howbeit he was of such a 
strong nature, that by patience he would overcome any ad- 
versity: and the heavier fortune lay upon him, the more con- 
stant shewed he himself. Every man that feeleth want or 
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adversity, knoweth by virtue and discretion what he should 
do: but when indeed they are overlaid with extremity, and 
be sore oppressed, few have the hearts to follow that which 
they praise and commend, and much less to avoid that they 
reprove and mislike: but rather to the contrary, they yield 
to their accustomed easy life, and through faint heart, and 
lack of courage, do change their first mind and purpose. And 
therefore it was a wonderful example to the soldiers, to see 
Antonius, that was brought up in all fineness and superfluity, 
so easily to drink puddle water, and to eat wild fruits and 
roots: and moreover it is reported, that even as they passed 
the alps, they did eat the barks of trees, and such beasts as 
never man tasted of their flesh before. . . . 

(After becoming reconciled with Octavius and defeating the 
party of Brutus, Antony went to Greece.) 

18. Antonius being thus inclined, the last and extremest 
mischief of all other (to wit, the love of Cleopatra) lighted on 
him, who did waken and stir up many vices yet hidden in him, 
and were never seen to any: and if any spark of goodness or 
hope of rising were left him, Cleopatra quenched it straight, 
and made it worse than before. The manner how he fell in 
love with her was this. Antonius, going to make war with the 
Parthians, sent to command Cleopatra to appear personally 

‘before him when he came into Cilicia, to answer unto such 
accusations as were laid against her, being this: that she had 
aided Cassius and Brutus in their war against him... . 
Therefore, when she was sent unto by divers letters, both from 
Antonius himself and also from his friends, she made so light 
of it, and mocked Antonius so much, that she disdained to 
set forward otherwise, but to take her barge in the river of 
Cydnus; the poop whereof was of gold, the sails of purple, 
and the oars of silver, which kept stroke in rowing after the 
‘sound of the music of flutes, howboys, cithernes, viols, and 
such other instruments as they played upon in the barge. 
And now for the person of her self, she was laid under a pavil- 
ion of cloth of gold of tissue, apparelled and attired like the 
goddess Venus, commonly drawn in picture: and hard by her, 
on either hand of her, pretty fair boys apparelled as painters 
do set forth god Cupid, with little fans in their hands, with 
the which they fanned wind upon her. Her ladies and 
gentlewomen also, the fairest of them, were apparelled like the 
mymphs Nereids (which are the mermaids of the waters) and 
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like the Graces; some steering the helm, others tending the 
tackle and ropes of the barge, out of the which there came a 
wonderful passing sweet savour of perfumes, that perfumed 
the wharf’s side, pestered with innumerable multitudes of 
people. Some of them followed the barge all along the river- 
side : others also ran out of the city to see her coming in. So that 
in the end, there ran such multitudes of people one after another 
to see her, that Antonius was left post alone in the market- 
place, in his imperial seat, to give audience: and there went a 
rumour in the people’s mouths, that the goddess Venus was 
come to play with the god Bacchus, for the general good of all 
Asia. When Cleopatra landed, Antonius sent to invite her to 
supper to him. But she sent him word again, he should do 
better rather to come and sup with her. Antonius therefore, 
to shew himself courteous unto her at her arrival, was con- 
tented to obey her, and went to supper to her: where he found 
such passing sumptuous fare, that no tongue can express it. 
But amongst all other things, he most wondered at the in- 
finite number of lights and torches hanged on the top of the 
house, giving light in every place, so artificially set and ordered 
by devices, some round, some square: that it was the rarest 
thing to behold that eye could discern, or that ever books 
could mention. The next night Antonius, feasting her, 
contended to pass her in magnificence and fineness: but she 
overcame him in both. So that he himself began to scorn the 
gross service of his house, in respect of Cleopatra’s sumptuous- 
ness and fineness. And when Cleopatra found Antonius’ jests 
and slents to be but gross and soldier-like, in plain manner, she 
gave it him finely, and without fear taunted him throughly. 
Now her beauty (as it is reported) was not so passing as un- 
matchable of other women, nor yet such as upon present view 
did enamour men with her: but so sweet was her company and 
conversation, that a man could not possibly but be taken. 
And besides her beauty, the good grace she had to talk and 
discourse, her courteous nature that tempered her words and 
deeds, was a spur that pricked to the quick. Furthermore, 
besides all these, her voice and words were marvellous pleas- 
ant: for her tongue was an instrument of music to divers 
sports and pastimes, the which she easily turned into any 
language that pleased her. She spake unto few barbarous 
people by interpreter, but made them answer her self, or at 
the least the most part of them: as the Aethiopians, the 
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Arabians, the Troglodytes, the Hebrews, the Syrians, the 
Medes, and the Parthians, and to many others also, whose 
languages she had learned. Whereas divers of her progeni- 
tors, the kings of Egypt, could scarce learn the Egyptian 
tongue only, and many of them forgot to speak the Mace- 
donian. 

14. Now Antonius was so ravished with the love of Cleo- 
patra, that though his wife Fulvia had great wars, and much 
ado with Cesar for his affairs, and that the army of the Par- 
thians (the which the king’s lieutenants had given to the only 
leading of Labienus) was now assembled in Mesopotamia, 
ready to invade Syria; yet (as though all this had nothing 
touched him) he yielded himself to go with Cleopatra unto 
Alexandria, where he spent and lost in childish sports (as a man 
might say) and idle pastimes, the most precious thing a man 
ean spend (as Antiphon saith), and that is, time. For they 
made an order between them, which they called Amimetobion 
(as much to say, no life comparable and matchable with it) 
one feasting each other by turns, and in cost exceeding all 
measure and reason. And for proof hereof, I have heard my 
grandfather Lampryas report, that one Philotas, a physician, 
born in the city of Amphissa, told him that he was at that 
present time in Alexandria, and studied physic; and that 
having acquaintance with one of Antonius’ cooks, he took 
him with him to Antonius’ house (being a young man desirous 
to see things), to shew him the wonderful sumptuous charge 
and preparation of one only supper. When he was in the 
kitchen, and saw a world of diversities of meats, and amongst 
others eight wild boars roasted whole, he began to wonder 
at it, and said: ‘‘ Sure you have a great number of guests to 
supper.” The cook fell a-laughing, and answered him: 

_“ No,” quoth he, “ not many guests, nor above twelve in all: 
but yet all that is boiled or roasted must be served in whole, 
or else it would be marred straight: for Antonius peradventure 
will sup presently, or it may be a pretty while hence, or likely 
enough he will defer it longer, for that he hath drunk well 
today, or else hath.had some other great matters in hand: 
and therefore we do not dress one supper only, but many 
suppers, because we are uncertain of the hour he will sup 
ie ae 

15. But now again to Cleopatra. Plato writeth that 

' there are four kinds of fldttery: but Cleopatra divided it into 
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many kinds. For she (were it in sport, or in matters of ear- 
nest) still devised sundry new delights to have Antonius at 
commandment, never leaving him night nor day, nor once 
letting him go out of her sight. For she would play at dice 
with him, drink with him, and hunt commonly with him, and 
also be with him when he went to any exercise or activity of 
body. And sometime also, when he would go up and down the 
city disguised like a slave in the night, and would peer into 
poor men’s windows and their shops, and scold and brawl 
with them within the house, Cleopatra would be also in a 
chamber-maid’s array, and amble up and down the streets 
with him, so that oftentimes Antonius bare away both mocks 
and blows. Now though most men misliked this manner, yet 
the Alexandrians were commonly glad of this jollity, and 
liked it well, saying very gallantly and wisely: ‘ that Antonius 
shewed them a comical face, to wit, a merry countenance: and 
the Romans a tragical face, to say, a grim look.’ But to 
reckon up all the foolish sports they made, revelling in this 
sort, it were too fond a part of me, and therefore I will only 
tell you one among the rest. On a time he went to angle for 
fish, and when he could take none, he was as angry as could be, 
because Cleopatra stood by. Wherefore he secretly com- 
manded the fishermen, that when he cast in his line, they 
should straight dive under the water, and put a fish on his 
hook which they had taken before: and so snatched up his 
angling-rod, and brought up a fish twice or thrice. Cleo- 
patra found it straight, yet she seemed not to see it, but 
wondered at his excellent fishing: but when she was alone by 
herself among her own people, she told them how it was, and 
bad them the next morning to be on the water to see the 
fishing. A number of people came to the haven, and got into 
the fisherboats to see this fishing. Antonius then threw in 
his line, and Cleopatra straight commanded one of her men to 
dive under water before Antonius’ men, and to put some old 
salt-fish upon his bait, like unto those that are brought out 
of the country of Pont. When he had hung the fish on his 
hook, Antonius, thinking he had taken a fish indeed, snatched 
up his line presently. Then they all fell alaughing. Cleo- 
patra laughing also, said unto him: ‘“ Leave us, my lord, 
Egyptians (which dwell in the country of Pharus and Canobus) 
your angling-rod: this is not thy profession, thou must hunt 
after conquering of realms and countries.” 
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16. Now Antonius delighting in these fond and childish 
pastimes, very ill news were brought him from two places. 
The first from Rome, that his brother Lucius and Fulvia his 
wife fell out first between themselves, and afterwards fell to 
open war with Cesar, and had brought all to nought, that they 
were both driven to fly out of Italy. The second news, as 
bad as the first: that Labienus conquered all Asia with the 
army of the Parthians, from the river of Euphrates and from 
Syria unto the country of Lydia and Ionia. Then began An- 
tonius with much ado a little to rouse himself, as if he had 
been wakened out of a deep sleep, and, as a man may say, 
coming out of a great drunkenness. So, first of all he bent 
himself against the Parthians, and went as far as the country 
of Pheenicia: but there he received lamentable letters from 
his wife Fulvia. Whereupon he straight returned towards 
Italy, with two hundred sail: and as he went, took up his 
friends by the way that fled out of Italy to come to him. By 
them he was informed, that his wife Fulvia was the only 
cause of this war: who being of a peevish, crooked, and 
troublesome nature, had purposely raised this uproar in Italy, 
in hope thereby to withdraw him from Cleopatra. But by 
good fortune his wife Fulvia, going to meet with Antonius, 
sickened by the way, and died in the city of Sicyon: and 
therefore Octavius Cesar and he were the easilier made 

friends again. For when Antonius landed in Italy, and that 
men saw Cesar asked nothing of him, and that Antonius on 
the other side laid all the fault and burden on his wife Fulvia; 
the friends of both parties would not suffer them to unrip any 
old matters, and to prove or defend who had the wrong or 
right, and who was the first procurer of this war, fearing to 
make matters worse between them: but they made them 
friends together, and divided the empire of Rome between 
them, making the sea Ionium the bounds of their division. 
For they gave all the provinces eastward unto Antonius, and 
the countries westward unto Cesar, and left Africa unto 
Lepidus: and made a law, that they three, one after another, 
should make their friends Consuls, when they would not be 
themselves. This seemed to be a sound counsel, but yet it was 
to be confirmed with a straighter bond, which fortune offered 
thus. There was Octavia, the eldest sister of Caesar, not by 
one mother, for she came of Ancharia, and Cesar himself 
afterwards of Accia. It is reported, that he dearly loved 
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his sister Octavia, for indeed she was a noble lady, and left 
the widow of her first husband Caius Marcellus, who died not 
long before: and it seemed also that Antonius had been 
widower ever since the death of his wife Fulvia. For he 
denied not that he kept Cleopatra, neither did he confess that 
he had her as his wife: and so with reason he did defend the 
love he bare unto this Egyptian Cleopatra. Thereupon every 
man did set forward this marriage, hoping thereby that this 
lady Octavia, having an excellent grace, wisdom, and honesty, 
joined unto so rare a beauty, when she were with Antonius 
(he loving her as so worthy a lady deserveth) she should be a 
good mean to keep good love and amity betwixt her brother 
and him. So when Cesar and he had made the match be- 
tween them, they both went to Rome about this marriage, 
although it was against the law that a widow should be mar- 
ried within ten months after her husband’s death. Howbeit 
the senate dispensed with the law, and so the marriage pro- 
ceeded accordingly. 

17. Sextus Pompeius at that time kept in Sicilia, and so 
made many an inroad into Italy with a great number of pin- 
naces and other pirates’ ships, of the which were captains two 
notable pirates, Menas and Menecrates, who so scoured all 
the sea thereabouts, that none durst peep out with a sail. 
Furthermore, Sextus Pompeius had dealt very friendly with 
Antonius, for he had courteously received his mother when she 
fled out of Italy with Fulvia, and therefore they thought good 
to make peace with him. So they met all three together by 
the mount of Misena, upon a hill that runneth far into the sea: 
Pompey having his ships riding hard by at anchor, and An- 
tonius and Cesar their armies upon the shore-side, directly 
over against him. Now, after they had agreed that Sextus 
Pompeius should have Sicily and Sardinia, with this condition, 
that he should rid the sea of all thieves and pirates, and make 
it safe for passengers, and withal, that he should send a certain 
of wheat to Rome, one of them did feast another, and drew 
cuts who should begin. It was Pompeius’ chance to i:vite 
them first. Whereupon Antonius asked him: “ And where 
shall we sup?” ‘“‘ There,’ said Pompey; and shewed him 
his admiral galley which had six banks of oars: “ that,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ is my father’s house they have left me.” He spake it 
to taunt Antonius, because he had his father’s house, that was 
Pompey the Great. So he cast anchors enow into the sea, 
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to make his galley fast, and then built a bridge of wood to 
convey them to his galley, from the head of mount Misena: 
and there he welcomed them, and made them great cheer. 
Now in the midst of the feast, when they fell to be merry with 
Antonius’ love unto Cleopatra, Menas the pirate came to 
Pompey, and whispering in his ear, said unto him: “ Shall I 
cut the cables of the anchors, and make thee lord not only of 
Sicily and Sardinia, but of the whole empire of Rome be- 
sides?”’ Pompey, having paused a while upon it, at length 
answered him: “ Thou shouldest have done it, and never 
have told it me; but now we must content us with that we 
have: as for myself, I was never taught to break my faith, 
nor to be counted a traitor.’’ The other two also did likewise 
feast him in their camp, and then he returned into Sicily. 

18. Antonius, after this agreement made, sent Ventidius 
before into Asia to stay the Parthians, and to keep them they 
should come no further: and he himself in the mean time, to 
gratify Cesar, was contented to be chosen Julius Cesar’s 
priest and sacrificer, and so they jointly together dispatched 
all great matters concerning the state of the empire. But in 
all other manner of sports and exercises, wherein they passed 
the time away the one with the other, Antonius was ever 
inferior unto Cesar, and alway lost, which grieved him much. 

- With Antonius there was a soothsayer or astronomer of Egypt, 
that could cast a figure, and judge of men’s nativities, to tell 
them what should happen to them. He, either to please 
Cleopatra, or else for that he found it so by his art, told An- 
tonius plainly, that his fortune (which of itself was excellent 
good, and very great) was altogether blemished and obscured 
by Cwesar’s fortune: and therefore he counselled him utterly 
to leave his company, and to get him as far from him as he 
could. ‘“‘ For thy demon,” said he, (that is to say, the good 
angel and spirit that keepeth thee) “is afraid of his: and 
being courageous and high when he is alone, becometh fearful 
and timorous when he cometh near unto the other.” How- 
soever it was, the events ensuing proved the Egyptian’s words 
true: for it is said, that as often as they two drew cuts for 
pastime, who should have anything, or whether they played 
at dice, Antonius always lost. Oftentimes when they were 
disposed to see cock-fight, or quails that were taught to fight 
one with another, Cesar’s cocks or quails did ever overcome. 

. The which spited Antonius in his mind, although he made no 
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outward shew of it: and therefore he believed the Egyptian 
the better. In fine, he recommended the affairs of his house 
unto Cesar, and went out of Italy with Octavia his wife, whom 
he carried into Greece after he had had a daughter by her. 
19. So Antonius lying all the winter at Athens, news came 
unto him of the victories of Ventidius, who had overcome the 
Parthians in battle, in the which also were slain Labienus and 
Pharnabates, the chiefest captains king Orodes had... . In 
the meantime, Ventidius once again overcame Pacorus 
(Orodes’ son, king of Parthia) in a battle fought in the country 
of Cyrrestica, he being come again with a great army to invade 
Syria; at which battle was slain a great number of the Par- 
thians, and among them Pacorus, the king’s own son. This 
noble exploit, as famous as ever any was, was a full revenge 
to the Romans of the shame and loss they had received before 
by the death of Marcus Crassus: and he made the Parthians 
fly, and glad to keep themselves within the confines and 
territories of Mesopotamia and Media, after they had thrice 
together been overcome in several battles. Howbeit Ven- 
tidius durst not undertake to follow them any farther, fearing 
lest he should have gotten Antonius’ displeasure by it. Not- 
withstanding, he led his army against them that had rebelled, 
and conquered them again: amongst whom he besieged 
Antiochus king of Commagena, who offered him to give a 
thousand talents to be pardoned his rebellion, and promised 
ever after to be at Antonius’ commandment. But 
Ventidius made him answer, that he should send unto An- 
tonius; who was not far off, and would not suffer Ventidius 
to make any peace with Antiochus, to the end that yet this 
little exploit should pass in his name, and that they should 
not think he did anything but by his lieutenant Ventidius. . . . 
Ventidius was the only man that ever triumphed of the Par- 
thians until this present day, a mean man born, and of no 
noble house or family: who only came to that he attained 
unto, through Antonius’ friendship, the which delivered him 
happy occasion to achieve great matters. And yet to say 
truly, he did so well quit himself in all his enterprises, that 
he confirmed that which was spoken of Antonius and Cesar, to 
wit, that they were alway more fortunate when they made war 
by their lieutenants than by themselves. For Sossius, one of 
Antonius’ lieutenants in Syria, did notable good service: and 
Canidius, whom he had also left his lieutenant in the borders 
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of Armenia, did conquer it all. So did he also overcome the 
kings of the Iberians and Albanians, and went on with his 
conquests unto Mount Caucasus. By these conquests the 
fame of Antonius’ power increased more and more, and grew 
dreadful unto all the barbarous nations. 

20. But Antonius, notwithstanding, grew to fos taeevele 
lously offended with Cesar, upon certain reports that had 
been brought unto him, and so took sea to go towards Italy 


with three hundred sail. And because those of Brundusium 


would not receive his army into their haven, he went farther 
unto Tarentum. There his wife Octavia, that came out of 
Greece with him, besought him to send her unto her brother, 
the which he did. Octavia at that time was great with child, 
and moreover had a second daughter by him, and yet she 
put herself in journey, and met with her brother Octavius 
Cesar by the way, who brought his two chief friends, Maecenas 
and Agrippa, with him. She took them aside, and with all the 
instance she could possible, intreated them they would not 
suffer her, that was the happiest woman of the world, to be- 
come now the most wretched and unfortunatest creature of all 
other. “‘ For now,”’ said she, “‘ every man’s eyes do gaze on 
me, that am the sister of one of the emperors, and wife of the 
other. And if the worst counsel take place (which the gods 
forbid) and that they grow to wars: for yourselves, it is un- 
certain to which of them two the gods have assigned the vic- 
tory or overthrow. But for me, on which side soever the victory 
fall, my state can be but most miserable still.” . . . 

29. ... (Then follows an account of Antony’s disastrous 
campaigns in the East, and of Octavia’s patient efforts to be 
of help to him.) When Niger, one of Antonius’ friends whom 
he had sent unto Athens, had brought these news from his 
wife Octavia, and withal did greatly praise her, as she was 
worthy and well deserved, Cleopatra, knowing that Octavia 
would have Antonius from her, and fearing also that if with 
her virtue and honest behaviour (besides the great power of 
her brother Cesar) she did add thereunto her modest kind 
love to please her husband, that she would then be too strong 
for her, and in the end win him away: she subtly seemed to 
languish for the love of Antonius, pining her body for lack of 
meat. Furthermore, she every way so framed her counte- 
nance that when Antonius came to see her, she cast her eyes 
upon him, like a woman ravished for joy. Straight again 
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when he went from her, she fell a-weeping and blubbering, 
looking ruefully on the matter, and still found the means that 
Antonius should oftentimes find her weeping: and then when 
he came suddenly upon her, she made as though she dried her 
eyes, and turned her face away, as if she were unwilling that he 
should see her weep. All these tricks she used, Antonius 
being in readiness to go into Syria, to speak with the king of 
Medes. Then the flatterers that furthered Cleopatra’s mind 
blamed Antonius, and told him that he was a hard-natured 
man, and that he had small love in him, that would see a poor 
lady in such torment for his sake, whose life depended only 
upon him alone. “ For Octavia,’ said they, “that was 
married unto him as it were of necessity, because her brother 
Cesar’s affairs so required it, hath the honour to be called 
Antonius’ lawful spouse and wife: and Cleopatra, being born 
a queen of so many thousands of men, is only named Antonius’ 
leman; and yet that she disdained not so to be called, if it 
might please him she might enjoy his company, and live with 
him: but if he once leave her, that then it is unpossible she 
should live.” To be short, by these their flatteries and entice- 
ments, they so wrought Antonius’ effeminate mind that, 
fearing lest she would make herself away, he returned again 
unto Alexandria, and referred the king of Medes to the next 
year following, although he received news that the Parthians at 
that time were at civil wars among themselves. This notwith- 
standing, he went afterwards and made peace with him. For 
he married his daughter, which was very young, unto one of 
the sons that Cleopatra had by him: and then returned, being 
fully bent to make war with Cesar. 

30. When Octavia was returned to Rome from Athens, 
Cesar commanded her to go out of Antonius’ house, and to 
dwell by herself, because he had abused her. Octavia an- 
swered him again, that she would not forsake her husband’s 
house, and that if he had no other occasion to make war with 
him, she prayed him then to take no thought for her: “ For,” 
said she, “it were too shameful a thing, that two so famous 
captains should bring in civil wars among the Romans, the 
one for the love of a woman, and the other for the jealousy betwixt 
one another.”’ Now as she spake the word, so did she also 
perform the deed: for she kept still in Antonius’ house, as if 
he had been there, and very honestly and honourably kept 
his children, not only those she had by him, but the other 
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which her husband had by Fulvia. Furthermore, when 
Antonius sent any of his men to Rome, to sue for any office in 
the commonwealth, she received them very courteously, and 
so used herself unto her brother, that she obtained the things 
she requested. Howbeit thereby, thinking no hurt, she did 
Antonius great hurt. For her honest love and regard to her 
husband made every man hate him, when they saw he did so 
unkindly use so noble a lady: but the greatest cause of their 
malice unto him was for the division of lands he made among 
his children in the city of Alexandria. And, to confess a troth, 
it was too arrogant and insolent a part, and done (as a man 
would say) in derision and contempt of the Romans. For he 
assembled all the people in the show-place, where young men 
do exercise themselves, and there, upon a high tribunal sil- 
vered, he set two chairs of gold, the one for himself, and the 
other for Cleopatra, and lower chairs for his children; then 
he openly published before the assembly, that first of all he 
did establish Cleopatra queen of Egypt, of Cyprus, of Lydia, 
and of the lower Syria; and at that time also Cesarion king 
of thesamerealms. This Cesarion was supposed to be the son 
of Julius Cesar, who had left Cleopatra great with child. 
Secondly, he called the sons he had by her the kings of kings, 
and gave Alexander for his portion Armenia, Media, and 
Parthia, when he had conquered the country; and unto 
Ptolemy for his portion Pheenicia, Syria, and Cilicia. . . . 
Now for Cleopatra, she did not only wear at that time (but at 
all other times else when she came abroad) the apparel of the 
goddess Isis, and so gave audience unto all her subjects, as a 
new Isis. 

$1. Octavius Cesar reporting all these things unto the 
Senate, and oftentimes accusing him to the whole people and 
assembly in Rome, he thereby stirred up all the Romans 
‘against him. Antonius on the other side sent to Rome like- 
wise to accuse him, and the chiefest points of his accusations 
he charged him with, were these. First, that having spoiled 
Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, he did not give him his part of the 
ile. Secondly, that he did detain in his hands the ships he 
lent him to make that war. Thirdly, that having put Lep- 
idus their companion and triumvirate out of his part of the 
empire, and having deprived him of all honours, he retained 
for himself the lands and revenues thereof, which had been 
assigned unto him for his part. And last of all, that he had in 
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manner divided all Italy amongst his own soldiers, and had 
left no part of it for his soldiers. Octavius Cesar answered 
him again: that for Lepidus, he had indeed deposed him, 
and taken his part of the empire from him, because he did over 
cruelly use his authority. And secondly, for the conquests he 
had made by force of arms, he was contented Antonius should 
have his part of them, so that he would likewise let him have 
his part of Armenia. And thirdly, that, for his soldiers, they 
should seek for nothing in Italy, because they possessed 
Media and Parthia, the which provinces they had added to the 
empire of Rome, valiantly fighting with their emperor and 
captain. Antonius hearing these news, being yet in Armenia, 
commanded Canidius to go presently to the sea-side with his 
sixteen legions he had: and he himself, with Cleopatra, went 
unto the city of Ephesus, and there gathered together his 
galleys and ships out of all parts, which came to the 
number of eight hundred, reckoning the great ships of 
burthen: and of those, Cleopatra furnished him with two 
hundred and twenty thousand talents besides, and provision 
of victuals also to maintain all the whole army in this war. 
So Antonius, through the persuasion of Domitius, commanded 
Cleopatra to return again into Egypt, and there to under- 
stand the success of this war. But Cleopatra, fearing lest 
Antonius should again be made friends with Octavius Cesar 
by the means of his wife Octavia, she so plied Canidius with 
money and filled his purse, that he became her spokesman 
unto Antonius, and told him there was no reason to send her 
from this war, who defrayed so great a charge: neither that 
it was for his profit, because thereby the Egyptians would then 
he utterly discouraged, which were the chiefest strength of the 
army by sea: considering that he could see no king of all the 
kings their confederates that Cleopatra was inferior unto, 
either for wisdom or judgment, seeing that long before she 
had wisely governed so great a realm as Egypt; and besides 
that, she had been so long acquainted with him, by whom 
she had learned to manage great affairs. These fair per- 
suasions wan him: for it was predestinated that the govern- 
ment of all the world should fall into Octavius Cesar’s 
HANGS, Aes 

33. Octavius Cesar understanding the sudden and won- 
derful great preparation of Antonius, he was not a little 
astonied at it (fearing he should be driven to fight that summer) 
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because he wanted many things, and the great and grievous ex- 
actions of money did sore oppress the people. For all manner of 
men else were driven to pay the fourth part of their goods and 
revenue, but the libertines (to wit, those whose fathers or 
other predecessors had sometime been bondmen) were seissed 
to pay the eight part of all their goods at one payment. Here- 
upon there arose a wonderful exclamation and great uproar 
all Italy over, so that, amongst the greatest faults that ever 
Antonius committed, they blamed him most for that he de- 
layed to give Cesar battle. For he gave Cesar leisure to 
make his preparations, and also to appease the complaints of 
the people. When such a great sum of money was demanded 
of them, they grudged at it, and grew to mutiny upon it: but 
when they had once paid it, they remembered it no more. 
Furthermore, Titius and Plancus (two of Antonius’ chiefest 
friends, and that had been both of them consuls) for the great 
injuries Cleopatra did them, because they hindered all they 
could that she should not come to this war, they went and 
yielded themselves unto Czsar, and told him where the testa- 
ment was that Antonius had made, knowing perfectly what 
was in it. The will was in the custody of the Vestal nuns: 
of whom Cesar demanded it. They answered him, that they 
would not give it him: but if he would go and take it, they 
would not hinder him. Thereupon Cesar went thither, and 
having read it first to himself, he noted certain places worthy of 
reproach: so assembling all the Senate, he read it before them 
all. Whereupon divers were marvellously offended, and 
thought it a strange matter that he, being alive, should 
be punished for that he had appointed by his will to be done 
after his death. ... Now after that Cesar had made suf- 
ficient preparation, he proclaimed open war against Cleopatra, 
and made the people to abolish the power and empire of 
Antonius, because he had before given it up unto a woman. 
And Cesar said furthermore, that Antonius was not master of 
himself, but that Cleopatra had brought him beside himself by 
her charms and amorous poisons: and that they, that should 
make war with them, should be Mardian the eunuch, Photinus, 
and Iras (a woman of Cleopatra’s bed-chamber, that frizzled 
her hair, and dressed her head) and Charmion, the which were 
those that ruled all the affairs of Antonius’ empire. 
$4. Before this war, as it is reported, many signs and won- 
ders fell out. . . . In the city of Patras, whilst Antonius was 
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there, the temple of Hercules was burnt with lightning. And 
at the city of Athens also, in a place where the war of the 
giants against the gods is set out in imagery, the statue of 
Bacchus with a terrible wind was thrown down in the theatre. 
It was said that Antonius came of the race of Hercules (as you 
have heard before), and in the manner of his life he followed 
Bacchus, and therefore he was called the new Bacchus. . . . 
The admiral-galley of Cleopatra was called Antoniad, in the 
which there chanced a marvellous ill sign: swallows had bred 
under the poop of her ship, and there came others after them 
that drave away the first, and plucked down their nests. 

35. Now when all things were ready, and that they drew 
near to fight, it was found, that Antonius had no less than 
500 good ships of war, among which there were many galleys 
that had eight and ten banks of oars, the which were sump- 
tuously furnished, not so meet for fight as for triumph: an 
hundred thousand footmen, and 12,000 horsemen; and had 
with him to aid him these kings and subjects following: Boe- 
chus king of Lybia, Tarcondemus king of high Cilicia, Arche- 
laus king of Cappadocia, Philadelphus king of Paphlagonia, 
Mithridates king of Comagena, and Adallas king of Thracia. 
All of which were there, every man in person. The residue 
that were absent, sent their armies: as Polemon king of Pont, 
Manchus king of Arabia, Herodes king of Jewry; and fur- 
thermore Amyntas king of Lycaonia and of the Galatians; 
and besides all these, he had all the aid the king of Medes sent 
unto him. Now for Cesar, he had 250 ships of war, 80,000 
footmen, and well near as many horsemen as his enemy An- 
tonius. Antonius for his part had all under his dominion 
from Armenia and the river of Euphrates, unto the sea Ionium 
and Illyricum. Octavius Cesar had also, for his part, all 
that which was in our hemisphere or half-part of the world, 
from Illyria unto the ocean sea upon the west; then all from the 
ocean unto mare Siculum: and from Africa, all that which 
is against Italy, as Gaul and Spain. Furthermore, all, from 
the province of Cyrenia to Ethiopia, was subject unto Anto- 
nius. Now Antonius was made so subject to a woman’s will, 
that though he was a great deal the stronger by land, yet for 
Cleopatra’s sake he would needs have this battle tried by sea; 
though he saw before his eyes, that for lack of water-men his 
captains did prest by force all sorts of men out of Greece that 
they could take up in the field, as travellers, muleteers, reapers, 
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harvest-men and young boys; and yet could they not suffi- 
ciently furnish his galleys: so that the most part of them were 
empty, and could scant row, because they lacked watermen 
enough. But on the contrary side, Cesar’s ships were not 
built for pomp, high and great, only for a sight and bravery, 
but they were light of yarage, armed and furnished with 
watermen as many as they needed, and had them all in readi- 
ness in the havens of Tarentum and Brundusium. So Octa- 
vius Cesar sent unto Antonius, to will him to delay no more 
time, but to come on with his army into Italy: and that for 
his own part he would give him safe harbour to land without 
any trouble; and that he would withdraw his army from the 
sea, as far as one horse could run, until he had put his army 
ashore, and had lodged his men. Antonius on the other side 
bravely sent him word again and challenged the combat of him, 
man for man, though he were the elder; and that if he refused 
him so, he would then fight a battle with him in the fields of 
Pharsalia, as Julius Cwsar and Pompey had done before. 
Now whilst Antonius rode at anchor, lying idly in harbour at 
the head of Actium, in the place where the city of Nicopolis 
standeth at this present, Cesar had quickly passed the sea 
Tonium, and taken a place called Toryne, before Antonius 
understood that he had taken ship. Then began his men 
to be afraid, because his army by land was left behind... . 
Furthermore, he dealt very friendly and courteously with 
Domitius, and against Cleopatra’s mind. For he being sick 
of an ague when he went and took a little boat to go unto 
Cwsar’s camp, Antonius was very sorry for it, but yet he sent 
after him all his carriage, train, and men: and the same 
Domitius, as though he gave him to understand that he re- 
pented his open treason, died immediately after. There were 
certain kings also that forsook him, and turned on Cesar’s side, 
as Amyntas and Deiotarus. Furthermore, his fleet and navy 
that was unfortunate in all things, and unready for service, 
compelled him to change his mind, and to hazard battle by 
land. And Canidius also, who had charge of his army by land, 
when time came to follow Antonius’ determination, he turned 
him clean contrary, and counselled him to send Cleopatra back 
again, and himself to retire into Macedon, to fight there on the 
main land. And furthermore told him, that Dicomes king of 
the Getes promised to aid him with a great power: and that 
it should be no shame nor dishonour to him to let Cesar have 
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the sea, because himself and his men both had been well prac- 
tised and exercised in battles by sea, in the war of Sicilia 
against Sextus Pompeius: but rather that he should do against 
all reason (he having so great skill and experience of battles 
by land as he had), if he should not employ the force and 
valiantness of so many lusty armed footmen as he had ready, 
but would weaken his army by dividing them into ships. But 
now, notwithstanding all these good persuasions, Cleopatra 
forced him to put all to the hazard of battle by sea: consider- 
ing with herself how she might fly and provide for her safety, 
not to help him to win the victory, but to fly more easily after 
the battle lost. . . . So when Antonius had determined to fight 
by sea, he set all the other ships on fire but three score ships of 
Egypt, and reserved only the best and greatest galleys, from 
three banks unto ten banks of oars. Into them he put two 
and twenty thousand fighting men, with two thousand darters 
and slingers. Now as he was setting his men in order of 
battle, there was a captain, a valiant man, that had served 
Antonius in many battles and conflicts, and had all his body 
hacked and cut: who, as Antonius passed by him, cried out 
unto him, and said: “‘ O noble emperor, how cometh it to pass 
that you trust to these vile brittle ships? What, do you 
mistrust these wounds of mine, and this sword? Let the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians fight by sea, and set us on the 
main land, where we use to conquer or to be slain on our feet.” 
Antonius passed by him and said never a word, but only 
beckoned to him, with his hand and head, as though he willed 
him to be of good courage, although indeed he had no great 
courage himself. For when the masters of the galleys and 
pilots would have let their sails alone, he made them clap them 
on; saying, to colour the matter withal, that not one of his 
enemies should scape. All that day and the three days follow- 
ing, the sea rose so high and was so boisterous, that the battle 
was put off. The fift day the storm ceased, and the sea calmed 
again, and then they rowed with force of oars in battle one 
against the other: Antonius leading the right wing with 
Publicola, and Celius the left, and Marcus Octavius and 
Marcus Justeius the midst. Octavius Cesar, on the other 
side, had placed Agrippa in the left wing of his army, and had 
kept the right wing for himself. For the armies by land, 
Canidius was general of Antonius’ side, and Taurus of Ceesar’s 
side: who kept their men in battle ray; the one before the 
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peel upon the sea-side, without stirring one against the 
ol oe Aw Ae, 

86. Howbeit the battle was yet of even hand, and the vic- 
tory doubtful, being indifferent to both: when suddenly they 
saw the threescore ships of Cleopatra busily about their yard- 
masts, and hoisting sail to fly. So they fled through the middest 
of them that were in fight, for they had been placed behind the 
great ships, and did marvellously disorder the other ships. 
For the enemies themselves wondered much to see them sail 
in that sort, with full sail toward Peloponnesus. There 
Antonius shewed plainly, that he had not only lost the cour- 
age and heart of an emperor, but also of a valiant man; and 
that he was not his own man (proving that true which an old 
man spake in mirth, that the soul of a lover lived in another 
body, and not in his own); he was so carried away with the 
vain love of this woman, as if he had been glued unto her, and 
that she could not have removed without moving of him also. 
For when he saw Cleopatra’s ship under sail, he forgot, forsook, 
and betrayed them that fought for him, and imbarked upon a 
galley with five banks of oars, to follow her that had already 
begun to overthrow him, and would in the end be his utter 
destruction. When she knew his galley afar off, she lift up a 
sign in the poop of her ship; and so Antonius, coming to it, 
was plucked up where Cleopatra was: howbeit he saw her 
not at his first coming, nor she him, but went and sat down 
alone in the prow of his ship, and said never a word, clapping 
his head between both his hands. . . . Now for his army by 
sea, that fought before the head or foreland of Actium, they 
held out a long time, and nothing troubled them more than a 
great boisterous wind that rose full in the prows of their ships; 
and yet with much ado his navy was at length overthrown, 

five hours within night. There were not slain above five 
thousand men: but yet there were three hundred ships taken, 
as Octavius Cesar writeth himself in his Commentaries. 
Many plainly saw Antonius fly, and yet could very hardly 
believe it, that he, that had nineteen legions whole by land, 
and twelve thousand horsemen upon the sea-side would so 
have forsaken them, and have fled so cowardly, as if he had 
not oftentimes proved both the one and the other fortune, 
and that he had not been thoroughly acquainted with the 
diverse changes and fortunes of battles. And yet his soldiers 
‘still wished for him, and ever hoped that he would come by 
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some means or other unto them. Furthermore, they shewed 
themselves so valiant and faithful unto him, that after they 
certainly knew he was fled, they kept themselves whole to- 
gether seven days. 

87. In the end Canidius, Antonius’ lieutenant, flying by 
night, and forsaking his camp, when they saw themselves thus 
destitute of their heads and leaders, they yielded themselves 
unto the stronger. . 

89. But now to return to Antonius again. Canidius him- 
self came to bring him news, that he had lost all his army by 
land at Actium: on the other side he was advertised also, 
that Herodes king of Jurie, who had also certain legions and 
bands with him, was revolted unto Cesar, and all the other 
kings in like manner: so that, saving those that were about 
him, he had none left him. ... Cleopatra in the meantime 
was very careful in gathering all sorts of poisons together, to 
destroy men. Now to make proof of those poisons which 
made men die with least pain, she tried it upon condemned 
men in prison. For when she saw the poisons that were 
sudden and vehement, and brought speedy death with griev- 
ous torments; and in contrary manner, that such as were more 
mild and gentle had not that quick speed and force to make 
one die suddenly: she afterwards went about to prove the 
stinging of snakes and adders, and made some to be applied 
unto men in her sight, some in one sort, some in another. So 
when she had daily made divers and sundry proofs, she found 
none of them all she had proved so fit as the biting of an aspick, 
the which causeth only a heaviness of the head, without swoon- 
ing or complaining, and bringeth a great desire also to sleep, 
with a little sweat in the face; and so by little and little 
taketh away the senses and vital powers, no living creature 
perceiving that the patients feel any pain. For they are so 
sorry when any body awaketh them and taketh them up, as 
those that be taken out of a sound sleep are very heavy and 
desirous to sleep. 

40. This notwithstanding, they sent ambassadors unto 
Octavius Cesar in Asia, Cleopatra requesting the realm of 
Egypt for their children, and Antonius praying that he might 
be suffered to live at Athens like a private man, if Cesar would 
not let him remain in Egypt. And because they had no other 
men of estimation about them, for that some were fled, and 
those that remained they did not greatly trust, they were 
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enforced to send Euphronius, the schoolmaster of their 
children. For Alexas Laodicean, who was brought into 
Antonius’ house and favour by means of Timagenes, and 
afterwards was in greater credit with him than any other 
Grecian (for that he had ever been one of Cleopatra’s ministers 
to win Antonius, and to overthrow all his good determinations 
to use his wife Octavia well): him Antonius had sent unto 
Herodes king of Jurie, hoping still to keep him his friend, that 
he should not revolt from him. But he remained there, and 
betrayed Antonius. For where he should have kept Herodes 
from revolting from him, he persuaded him to turn to Cesar: 
and trusting king Herodes, he presumed to come in Cesar’s 
presence. Howbeit Herodes did him no pleasure, for he was 
presently taken prisoner, and sent in chains to his own coun- 
try, and there by Cesar’s commandment put to death. Thus 
was Alexas, in Antonius’ life-time, put to death for betraying 
of him. Furthermore, Cesar would not grant unto Antonius’ 
request: but for Cleopatra, he made her answer, that he 
would deny her nothing reasonable, so that she would either 
put Antonius to death, or drive him out of her country. There- 
withal he sent Thyreus one of his men unto her, a very wise 
and discreet man: who bringing letters of credit from a young 
lord unto a noble lady, and that besides greatly liked her 
beauty, might easily by his eloquence have persuaded her. 
He was longer in talk with her than any man else was, and 
the queen herself also did him great honour: insomuch as he 
made Antonius jealous of him. Whereupon Antonius caused 
him to be taken and well-favouredly whipped, and so sent 
him unto Cesar; and bad him tell him, that he made him 
angry with him, because he shewed himself proud and dis- 
dainful towards him; and now specially, when he was easy 
to be angered, by reason of his present misery. “To be short, 
if this mislike thee,” said he, “ thou hast Hipparchus, one of 
my enfranchised bondmen, with thee: hang him if thou wilt, 
or whip him at thy pleasure, that we may cry quittance.”’ 
From henceforth Cleopatra, to clear herself of the suspicion 
he had of her, made more of him than ever she did... . So 
Cesar came and pitched his camp hard by the city, in the place 
where they run and manage their horses. Antonius made a 
sally upon him, and fought valiantly, so that he drave Ceesar’s 
horsemen back, fighting with his men even into their camp. 
Then he came again to the palace, greatly boasting of this 
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victory, and sweetly kissed Cleopatra, armed as he was when 
he came for the fight, reeommending one of his men of arms 
unto her, that had valiantly fought in this skirmish. Cleo- 
patra, to reward his manliness, gave him an armour and head- 
piece of clean gold: howbeit the man-at-arms, when he had 
received this rich gift, stole away by night and went to Cesar. 
Antonius sent again to challenge Cesar to fight with him 
hand to hand. Cesar answered him, “ That he had many 
other ways to die than so.” Then Antonius, seeing there was 
no way more honourable for him to die than fighting valiantly, 
he determined to set up his rest, both by sea and land. So 
being at supper (as it is reported) he commanded his officers 
and household servants that waited on him at his board, that 
they should fill his cups full, and make as much of him as 
they could: ‘“‘ For,” said he, “ you know not whether you 
shall do so much for me tomorrow or not, or whether you 
shall serve another master: and it may be you shall see me no 
more, but a dead body.” This notwithstanding, perceiving 
that his friends and men fell a-weeping to hear him say so, to 
salve that he had spoken, he added this more unto it, “ that 
he would not lead them to battle, where he thought not rather 
safely to return with victory, than valiantly to die with 
honour.” Furthermore, the selfsame night, within a little 
of midnight, when all the city was quiet, full of fear and sor- 
row, thinking what would be the issue and end of this war, it 
is said that suddenly they heard a marvellous sweet harmony 
of sundry sorts of instruments of music, with the ery of a 
multitude of people, as they had been dancing, and had sung 
as they use in Bacchus’ feasts, with movings and turnings 
after the manner of the Satyrs: and it seemed, that this dance 
went through the city unto the gate that opened to the enemies, 
and that all the troupe, that made this noise they heard, went 
out of the city at that gate. Now such as in reason sought 
the depth of the interpretation of this wonder, thought that 
it was the god unto whom Antonius bare singular devotion to 
counterfeit and resemble him, that did forsake them. The 
next morning by break of day, he went to set those few foot- 
men he had in order upon the hills adjoining unto the city: 
and there he stood to behold his galleys which departed from 
the haven, and rowed against the galleys of the enemies, and 
so stood still, looking what exploits his soldiers in them would 
do. But when by force of rowing they were come near unto 
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them, they first saluted Cesar’s men; and then Cesar’s men 
resaluted them also, and of two armies made but one: and 
then did all together row toward the city. 

41. When Antonius saw that his men did forsake him, and 
yielded unto Cesar, and that his footmen were broken and 
overthrown, he then fled into the city, erying out that Cleo- 
patra had betrayed him unto them with whom he had made 
war for her sake. Then she, being afraid of his fury, fled into 
the tomb which he had caused to be made, and there she locked 
the doors unto her, and shut all the springs of the locks with 
great bolts, and in the meantime sent unto Antonius to tell 
him that she was dead. Antonius believing it, said unto him- 
self: ‘‘ What doest thou look for further, Antonius, sith spite- 
ful fortune hath taken from thee the only joy thou hadst, for 
whom thou yet reservedst thy life?” When he had said these 
words, he went into a chamber and unarmed himself, and be- 
ing naked, said thus: “‘ O Cleopatra, it grieveth me not that I 
have lost thy company, for I will not be long from thee: but 
I am sorry that, having been so great a captain and emperor, 
I am indeed condemned to be judged of less courage and noble 

mind than a woman.” Now he had a man of his called Eros, 
whom he loved and trusted much, and whom he had long be- 
_ fore caused to swear unto him, that he should kill him when he 
did command him: and then he willed him to keep his promise. 
His man, drawing his sword, lift it up as though he had meant 
to have stricken his master: but turning his head at one side, 
he thrust his sword into himself, and fell down dead at his 
master’s foot. Then said Antonius: “‘ O noble Eros, I thank 
thee for this, and it is valiantly done of thee, to shew me what 
I should do to myself, which thou couldst not do for me.” 
Therewithal he took his sword, and thrust it into his belly, 
and so fell down upon a little bed. The wound he had killed 
him not presently, for the blood stinted a little when he was 
laid: and when he came somewhat to himself again, he prayed 
them that were about him to dispatch him. But they all 
fled out of the chamber, and left him crying out, tormenting 
himself: until at last there came a secretary unto him (called 
Diomedes) who was commanded to bring him into the tomb 
or monument where Cleopatra was. When he heard that she 
was alive, he very earnestly prayed his men to carry his body 
thither, and so he was carried in his men’s arms into the entry 
‘of the monument. Notwithstanding, Cleopatra would not 
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open the gates, but came to the high windows, and cast out 
certain chains and ropes, in the which Antonius was trussed: 
and Cleopatra her own self, with two women only, which she 
had suffered to come with her into these monuments, trised 
Antonius up. They that were present to behold it said they 
never saw so pitiful a sight. For they plucked up poor An- 
tonius, all bloody as he was, and drawing on with pangs of 
death: who holding up his hands to Cleopatra, raised up him- 
self as well as he could. It was a hard thing for these women 
to do, to lift him up: but Cleopatra, stooping down with her 
head, putting to all her strength to her uttermost power, did 
lift him up with much ado, and never let go her hold, with the 
help of the women beneath that bad her be of good courage, 
and were as sorry to see her labour so as she herself. So when 
she had gotten him in after that sort, and laid him on a bed, 
she rent her garments upon him, clapping her breast, and 
scratching her face and stomach. Then she dried up his blood 
that had bewrayed his face, and called him her lord, her hus- 
band, and emperor, forgetting her own misery and calamity 
for the pity and compassion she took of him. Antonius 
made her cease her lamenting, and called for wine, either 
because he was athirst, or else for that he thought thereby 
to hasten his death. When he had drunk, he earnestly prayed 
her, and persuaded her, that she would seek to save her life, 
if she could possible, without reproach and dishonour: and 
that chiefly she should trust Proculeius above any man else 
about Cesar. And as for himself, that she should not lament 
nor sorrow for the miserable change of his fortune at the end 
of his days: but rather that she should think him the more 
fortunate, for the former triumphs and honours he had re- 
ceived; considering that while he lived, he was the noblest 
and greatest prince of the world; and that now he was over- 
come, not cowardly, but valiantly, a Roman by another 
Roman. As Antonius gave the last gasp, Proculeius came 
that was sent from Cesar. For after Antonius had thrust his 
sword in himself, as they carried him into the tombs and ° 
monuments of Cleopatra, one of his guard (called Dercetzeus) 
took his sword with which he had stricken himself, and hid it: 
then he secretly stole away, and brought Octavius Cesar 
the first news of his death, and showed him his sword that 
was bloodied. Cesar hearing this news, straight withdrew 
himself into a secret place of his tent, and there burst out with 
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tears, lamenting his hard and miserable fortune, that had 
been his friend and brother-in-law, his equal in the empire, 
and companion with him in sundry great exploits and battles. 
Then he called for all his friends and showed them the letters 
Antonius had written to him, and his answers also sent him 
again, during their quarrel and strife: and how fiercely and 
proudly the other answered him, to all just and reasonable mat- 
ters he wrote unto him. 

42. After this, he sent Proculeius, and commanded him to 
do what he could possible to get Cleopatra alive, fearing lest 
otherwise all the treasure would be lost: and furthermore, he 
thought that if he could take Cleopatra, and bring her alive to 
Rome, she would marvellously beautify and set out his triumph. 
But Cleopatra would never put herself into Proculeius’ hands, 
although they spake together. For Proculeius came to the 
gates that were thick and strong, and surely barred, but yet 
there were some cranewes through the which her voice might 
be heard; and so they without understood, that Cleopatra 
demanded the kingdom of Egypt for her sons: and that Pro- 
euleius answered her that she should be of good cheer, and not 
be afraid to refer all unto Cesar. After he had viewed the 
place very well, he came and reported her answer unto Cesar: 


_ who immediately sent Gallus to speak once again with her, and 


bad him purposely hold her in talk, whilst Proculeius did set up 
a ladder against that high window by the which Antonius was 
trised up, and came down into the monument with two of his 
men, hard by the gate where Cleopatra stood to hear what 
Gallus said unto her. One of her women which was shut up 
in her monuments with her, saw Proculeius by chance as he 
came down and skreeked out: “‘O poor Cleopatra, thou art 
taken.”” Then when she saw Proculeius behind her as she 


- came from the gate, she thought to have stabbed herself in 


with a short dagger she wore of purpose by her side. But 
Proculeius came suddenly upon her, and taking her by both the 
hands, said unto her: “ Cleopatra, first thou shalt do thyself 
great wrong, and secondly unto Cesar, to deprive him of the 
oceasion and opportunity openly to show his bounty and 
mercy, and to give his enemies cause to accuse the most cour- 
teous and noble prince that ever was, and to appeach him, 
as though he were a cruel and merciless man, that were not to 
be trusted.”” So even as he spake the word, he took her dagger 
from her, and shook her clothes for fear of any poison hidden 
about her... . 
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44. Shortly after, Cesar came himself in person to see her, 
and to comfort her. Cleopatra, being laid upon a little low 
bed in poor estate (when she saw Cesar come into her cham- 
ber), suddenly rose up, naked in her smock, and fell down at his 
feet marvellously disfigured: both for that she had plucked her 
hair from her head, as also for that she had martyred all her 
face with her nails; and besides, her voice was small and 
trembling, her eyes sunk into her head with continual blubber- 
ing; and moreover, they might see the most part of her 
stomach torn in sunder. To be short, her body was not much 
better than her mind: yet her good grace and comeliness and 
the force of her beauty was not altogether defaced. But not- 
withstanding this ugly and pitiful state of hers, yet she shewed 
herself within, by her outward looks and countenance. When 
Cesar had made her lie down again, and sat by her bedside, 
Cleopatra began to clear and excuse herself for that she had 
done, laying all to the fear she had of Antonius: Cesar, in 
contrary manner, reproved her in every point. Then she sud- 
denly altered her speech, and prayed him to pardon her, as 
though she were afraid to die, and desirous to live. At length, 
she gave him a brief and memorial of all the ready money and 
treasure she had. But by chance there stood one Seleucus by, 
one of her treasurers, who, to seem a good servant, came 
straight to Cesar to disprove Cleopatra, that she had not set 
in all, but kept many things back of purpose. Cleopatra was in 
such a rage with him, that she flew upon him, and took him by 
the hair of the head, and boxed him well-favoredly. Cwsar 
fell a-laughing and parted the fray. ‘“‘ Alas,” said she, “* O 
Cesar: is not this a great shame and reproach, that thou 
having vouchsafed to take the pains to come unto me, and 
done me this honour, poor wretch and caitiff creature, brought 
into this pitiful and miserable state: and that mine own 
servants should come now to accuse me? though it may be I 
have reserved some jewels and trifles meet for women, but 
not for me (poor soul) to set out myself withal, but meaning to 
give some pretty presents and gifts unto Octavia and Livia, 
that they, making means and intercession for me to thee, thou 
mightest yet extend thy favour and mercy upon me.” Cesar 
was glad to hear her say so, persuading himself thereby that 
she had yet a desire to save her life. So he made her answer, 
that he did not only give her that to dispose of at her pleasure 
which she had kept back, but further promised to use her more 
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honourably and bountifully than she would think for: and so 
he took his leave of her, supposing he had deceived her, but 
indeed he was deceived himself. There was a young gentle- 
man, Cornelius Dolabella, that was one of Cesar’s very great 
familiars, and besides did bear no ill will unto Cleopatra. He 
sent her word secretly (as she had requested him) that Cesar 
determined to take his journey through Syria, and that within 
three days he would send her away before with her children. 
When this was told Cleopatra, she requested Cesar that it 
would please him to suffer her to offer the last oblations of 
the dead unto the soul of Antonius... . 

45. Then having ended these doleful plaints, and crowned 
the tomb with garlands and sundry nosegays, and marvellous 
lovingly embraced the same, she commanded they should pre- 
pare her bath; and when she had bathed and washed herself, 
she fell to her meat, and was sumptuously served. Now 
whilst she was at dinner, there came a countryman and 
brought her a basket. The soldiers that warded at the gates, 
asked him straight what he had in his basket. He opened 
his basket, and took out the leaves that covered the figs, and 
shewed them that they were figs he brought. They all of 
them marvelled to see so goodly figs. The countryman 
laughed to hear them, and bade them take some if they would. 
They believed he told them truly, and so bade him carry them in. 
After Cleopatra had dined, she sent a certain table written 
and sealed unto Cesar, and commanded them all to go out of 
the tombs where she was, but the two women; then she shut 
the doors to her. Cwsar, when he had received this table, 
and began to read her lamentation and petition, requesting 
him that he would let her be buried with Antonius, found 
straight what she meant, and thought to have gone thither 
himself: howbeit, he sent one before in all haste that might 

‘be, to see what it was. Her death was very sudden: for 
those whom Cesar sent unto her ran thither in all haste pos- 
sible, and found the soldiers standing at the gate, mistrusting 
nothing, nor understanding of her death. But when they 
had opened the doors, they found Cleopatra stark-dead, laid 
upon a bed of gold, attired and arrayed in her royal robes, 
and one of her two women, which was called Iras, dead at her 
feet: and her other woman (called Charmion) half dead, and 
trembling, trimming the diadem which Cleopatra wore upon 
-her head. One of the soldiers seeing her, angrily said unto 
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her: “Is that well done, Charmion?” ‘“ Very well,” said 
she again, ‘‘ and meet for a princess descended from the race 
of so many noble kings:” she said no more, but fell down 
dead hard by the bed. Some report that this aspick was 
brought unto her in the basket with figs, and that she had 
commanded them to hide it under the fig-leaves, that when 
she should think to take out the figs, the aspick should bite 
her before she should see her: howbeit, that when she would 
have taken away the leaves for the figs, she perceived it, and 
said, ‘‘ Art thou here, then?” And so, her arm being naked, 
she put it to the aspick to be bitten. Others say again, she 
kept it in a box, and that she did prick and thrust it with a 
spindle of gold, so that the aspick, being angered withal, leapt 
out with great fury, and bit her in the arm. Howbeit few 
can tell the troth. For they report also, that she had hidden 
poison in a hollow razor which she carried in the hair of her 
head; and yet was there no mark seen on her body, or any 
sign discerned that she was poisoned, neither also did they 
find this serpent in her tomb: but it was reported only, that 
there was seen certain fresh steps or tracks where it had gone, 
on the tomb-side toward the sea, and specially by the door-side. 
Some say also that they found two little pretty bitings in her 
arm, scant to be discerned: the which it seemeth Cesar him- 
self gave credit unto, because in his triumph he carried Cleo- 
patra’s image, with an aspick biting of her arm. And thus 
goeth the report of her death. Now Cesar, though he was 
marvellous sorry for the death of Cleopatra, yet he wondered 
at her noble mind and courage, and therefore commanded she 
should be nobly buried, and laid by Antonius: and willed also 
that her two women should have honorable burial. 

46. Cleopatra died being eight and thirty years old, after 
she had reigned two and twenty years, and governed about 
fourteen of them with Antonius. And for Antonius, some say 
that he lived three and fifty years: and others say, six and 
fifty. 
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FROM DION CASSIUS’S ANNALS OF ROME? 


At the news about Pelusium Antony returned from Pare- 
tonium and in front of Alexandria met Cesar, who was ex- 
hausted from travel; he joined battle with him, therefore, 
with his cavalry and was victorious. From this success An- 
tony gained courage, as also from his being able to shoot 
arrows into his rival’s camp carrying pamphlets which prom- 
ised the men fifteen hundred denarii; so he attacked also 
with his infantry and was defeated. Cesar himself volun- 
tarily read the pamphlets to his soldiers, reproaching Antony 
the while, and led them to feel ashamed of treachery and to 
aequire enthusiasm in his behalf. They gained by this in 
zeal, both through indignation at being tempted and through 
their attempt to show that they would not willingly gain a 

reputation for baseness. Antony after his unexpected set- 
back took refuge in his fleet and prepared to have a combat on 
the water, or in any case to sail to Spain. Cleopatra seeing 
this caused the ships to desert and she herself rushed suddenly 
into the mausoleum pretending that she feared Cesar and 
desired by some means to destroy herself before capture, but 
really as an invitation to Antony to enter there also. He 
had an inkling that he was being betrayed, but his infatua- 
tion would not allow him to believe it, and, as one might say, 
he pitied her more than himself. Cleopatra was fully aware 
of this and hoped that if he should be informed that she was 
dead, he would not prolong his life but meet death at once. 
Accordingly, she hastened into the monument with one eunuch 
and two female attendants and from there sent a message to 
him to the effect that she had passed away. When he heard 
it, he did not delay, but was seized with a desire to follow her 
in death. ‘Then first he asked one of the bystanders to slay 
him, but the man drew a sword and despatched himself. 


+ ihe text used is that of H. B. Foster, Dio’s Annals of Rome, 


Troy, N.Y., 1905. 
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Wishing to imitate his courage Antony gave himself a wound 
and fell upon his face, causing the bystanders to think that 
he was dead. An outcry was raised at his deed, and Cleo- 
patra hearing it leaned out over the top of the monument. By 
a certain contrivance its doors once closed could not be opened 
again, but above, near the ceiling, it had not yet been com- 
pleted. That was where they saw her leaning out and some 
began to utter shouts that reached the ears of Antony. He, 
learning that she survived, stood up as if he had still the power 
to live; but a great gush of blood from his wound made him 
despair of rescue and he besought those present to carry him 
to the monument and to hoist him by the ropes that were 
hanging there to elevate stone blocks. This was done and he 
died there on Cleopatra’s bosom. 

She now began to feel confidence in Cesar and immediately 
made him aware of what had taken place, but did not feel 
altogether confident that she would experience no harm. 
Hence she kept herself within the structure, in order that if 
there should be no other motive for her preservation, she might 
at least purchase pardon and her sovereignty through fear 
about her money. Even then in such depths of calamity she 
remembered that she was queen, and chose rather to die with 
the name and dignities of a sovereign than to live as an or- 
dinary person. It should be stated that she kept fire on hand 
to use upon her money and asps and other reptiles to use upon 
herself, and that she had tried the latter on human beings to 
see in what way they killed in each case. Cesar was anxious 
to make himself master of her treasures, to seize her alive, 
and to take her back for his triumph. However, as he had 
given her a kind of pledge, he did not wish to appear to have 
acted personally as an impostor, since this would prevent 
him from treating her as a captive and to a certain extent 
subdued against her will. He therefore sent to her Gaius 
Proculeius, a knight, and Epaphroditus, a freedman, giving 
them directions what they must say and do. So they ob- 
tained an audience with Cleopatra and after some accusations 
of a mild type suddenly laid hold of her before any decision 
was reached. Then they put out of her way everything by 
which she could bring death upon herself and allowed her to 
spend some days where she was, since the embalming of 
Antony’s body claimed her attention. After that they took 
her to the palace, but did not remove any of her accustomed 
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retinue or attendants, to the end that she should still more 
hope to accomplish her wishes and do no harm to herself. 
When she expressed a desire to appear before Cesar and 
converse with him, it was granted; and to beguile her still 
more, he promised that he would come to her himself. 

She accordingly prepared a luxurious apartment and costly 

couch, and adorned herself further in a kind of careless fashion, 
—for her mourning garb mightily became her, — and seated 
herself upon the couch; beside her she had placed many 
images of his father, of all sorts, and in her bosom she had 
put all the letters that his father had sent her. When, after 
this, Cesar entered, she hastily arose, blushing, and said: 
“Hail, master, Heaven has given joy to you and taken it 
from me. But you see with your own eyes your father in the 
guise in which he often visited me, and you may hear how he 
honored me in various ways and made me queen of the Egyp- 
tians. That you may learn what were his own words about 
me, take and read the missives which he sent me with his own 
hand.” 
_ As she spoke thus, she read aloud many endearing expres- 
sions of his. And now she would lament and caress the letters 
_ and again fall before his images and do them reverence. She 
kept turning her eyes toward Cesar, and melodiously con- 
_ tinued to bewail her fate. She spoke in melting tones, saying 
at one time, “ Of what avail, Cesar, are these your letters? ” 
and at another, “‘ But in the man before me you also are alive 
for me.” Then again, ‘“ Would that I had died before you,” 
and still again, ‘“‘ But if I have him, I have you!” 

Some such diversity both of words and of gestures did she 
employ, at the same time gazing at and murmuring to him 
sweetly. Cwsar comprehended her outbreak of passion and 
appeal for sympathy. Yet he did not pretend to do so, but 
_ letting his eyes rest upon the ground, he said only this: “ Be 
of cheer, woman, and keep a good heart, for no harm shall 
befall you.” She was distressed that he would neither look 
at her nor breathe a word about the kingdom or any sigh of 
love, and fell at his knees wailing: ‘‘ Life for me, Cesar, is 
neither desirable nor possible. This favor I beseech of you in 
memory of your father, —that since Heaven gave me to 
Antony after him, I may also die with my lord. Would that 
I had perished on the very instant after Cesar’s death! But 
_ since this present fate was my destiny, send me to Antony: 
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grudge me not burial with him, that as I die because of him, 
so in Hades also I may dwell with him.” 

Such words she uttered expecting to obtain commiseration: 
Cesar, however, made no answer to it. Fearing, however, 
that she might make away with herself he exhorted her again 
to be of good cheer, did not remove any of her attendants, 
and kept a careful watch upon her, that she might add bril- 
liance to his triumph. Suspecting this, and regarding it as 
worse than innumerable deaths, she began to desire really to 
die and begged Cesar frequently that she might beallowed to 
perish in some way, and devised many plans by herself. When 
she could accomplish nothing, she feigned to change her mind 
and to repose great hope in him, as well as great hope in Livia. 
She said she would sail voluntarily and made ready many 
treasured adornments as gifts. In this way she hoped to 
inspire confidence that she had no designs upon herself, and so 
be more free from scrutiny and bring about her destruction. 
This also took place. The other officials and Epaphroditus, 
to whom she had been committed, believed that her state of 
mind was really as it seemed, and neglected to keep a careful 
watch. She, meanwhile, was making preparations to die as 
painlessly as possible. First she gave a sealed paper, in which 
she begged Cesar to order that she be buried beside Antony, 
to Epaphroditus himself to deliver, pretending that it con- 
tained some other matter. Having by this excuse freed 
herself of his presence, she set to her task. She put on her 
most beauteous apparel, and after choosing a most becoming 
pose, assumed all the royal robes and appurtenances, and so 
died. 

No one knows clearly in what manner she perished, for there 
were found merely slight indentations on her arm. Some say 
that she applied an asp which had been brought in to her in 
a water-jar or among some flowers. Others declare that she 
had smeared a needle, with which she was wont to braid her 
hair, with some poison possessed of such properties that it 
would not injure the surface of the body at all, but if it touched 
the least drop of blood it caused death very quickly and pain- 
lessly. The supposition is, then, that previously it had been 
her custom to wear it in her hair, and on this occasion after 
first making a small scratch on her arm with some instrument, 
she dipped the needle in the blood. In this or some very 
similar way she perished with her two handmaidens. The 
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eunuch, at the moment her body was taken up, presented him- 
self voluntarily to the serpents, and after being bitten by them 
leaped into a coffin which had been prepared by him. Cesar 
on hearing of her demise was shocked, and both viewed her 
body and applied drugs to it and sent for Psylli, in the hope 
that she might possibly revive. These Psylli, who are male, 
for there is no woman born in their tribe, have the power of 
sucking out before a person dies all the poison of every reptile 
and are not harmed themselves when bitten by any such 
creature. They are propagated from one another and they 
test their offspring, the latter being thrown among serpents at 
once or having serpents laid upon their swaddling-clothes. 
In such cases the poisonous creatures do not harm the child 
and are benumbed by its clothing. This is the nature of their 
function. But Cesar, when he could not in any way resusci- 
tate Cleopatra, felt admiration and pity for her and was him- 
seif excessively grieved, as much as if he had been deprived of 
all the glory of the victory. 


APPENDIX III 


SHAKESPEARE’S VERSIFICATION 
PRONUNCIATION 


1. Accent. Before one can understand the rhythmie move- 
ment of a line of Shakespeare, he must know how the words 
are to be pronounced, especially in regard to the placing of 
accents. Fortunately for the modern student, the pronunci- 
ation of most Elizabethan words is essentially the same as 
to-day. But there are a few differences which it is necessary 
to bear in mind. 

(a) For example, there are cases in which the accent of 
the Elizabethan word was on a different syllable from now. 
Thus we find Epicu’rean, ii 1 24; pleb/eians, iv 12 34; 
mu'leters, iii 7 36, for modern muleteers which has a double 
accent; cem’ent, ii 1 48; aspect’,i 5 33; com’bating, iii 18 
79; pro‘ject, as verb, v 2 121. 

(b) Again, many Elizabethan words, especially dissyllables, 
were variable in accent and thus could accommodate them- 
selves to the stress needs of the metre. Most of the words 
cited in the preceding paragraph are of this nature, although 
in Antony and Cleopatra they may appear in only one accen- 
tual form. The principle of variability is well illustrated by 
the noun record, which takes the accent on the first syllable 
in the line: 


A nobleness in rec’ord: but I will be. iv 14 99. 
and on the second in the line: 
When men revolted shall upon record’. iv 9 8. 


2. Full syllabification. (a) Certain sound combinations 
which in modern English are uniformly pronounced as one 
syllable were, or could be, pronounced as two. Thus the 
middle syllable of business, which has vanished from modern 
speech, was still sounded by Shakespeare, although in most 
cases so lightly that the word approximated a dissyllable. His 
usual pronunciation is represented in this line: 
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The business of this man looks out of him. v 1 50. 
but he could on occasion give value to three syllables: 
Most fit for business: go make thee ready. iii 3 40. 
(b) Also the words toward and prayer, though usually con- 


tracted into monosyllables, could be separated into their two 
syllables : 


Toward Peloponnesus are they fled. iii 10 31. 
Prays, and destroys the prayer; no midway. iii 4 19. 


Note, in regard to this last example, that prayer is used as 
a monosyllable in line 17 preceding. 

(c) The most frequent instance of full syllabification, how- 
ever, occurs in the ending -tion, whch may be monosyllabic 
or dissyllabic at will. Thus it is dissyllabic in the following 
instances : 

Yet have I fierce affections, and think. i 5 17. 
That she did make defect perfection. ii 2 236. 
I have offended reputation. iii 11 49. 

Of thy intents desires instruction. v 1 54. 


But in most cases the ending is pronounced as in modern Eng- 
lish. 

_ (d) Abbott, Grammar, § 477, lists a considerable number of 
lines from the plays of Shakespeare in which certain conso- 
nant combinations (especially a consonant followed by the 
liquids 1, m, n, r) seem to be pronounced as though an extra 
vowel were introduced before the liquid. Thus: 


Being so frust(e)rate, tell him he mocks. v 1 2. 
Thou kill’st thy mist(e)ress: but well and free. ii 5 27. 
To taunt at slack(e)ness. Canidius, we. iii 7 28. 


These are the only instances in Antony and Cleopatra, and so 
far as they alone are concerned they are ambiguous, because 
each of these lines might be construed as having an incom- 
plete foot before the cwsura (see section 5b). But inas- 
much as the total evidence from the plays seems to establish 
such a pronunciation, it may be admitted as probable here. 
8. Elision. In contrast to the few instances of lengthening 
a word by giving more than common value to all its syllables, 
we find in Shakespeare a great number of instances of short- 
ening by the complete or partial suppression of syllables. This 
is quite what we ought to expect, because the tendency of our 
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speech is toward economy of utterance by clipping and slurring, 
so that any poet who wishes to imitate the movement of actual 
speech will contract his words more often than he will expand 
them. And this is a principle of which Shakespeare makes 
liberal use. 

(a) Elision, or complete suppression, is the common lot of 
both vowels and consonants in unemphatic monosyllables, 
especially pronouns (for ’t, on ’t, be’t, with ’s for with us, at’s 
for at his), prepositions (7’ the, o’ the), and the inflectional end- 
ing of the second person singular (go’st). But elision may 
befall any letter whose existence is not felt to be necessary (o'er, 
eer, stol’n, fall’n), and may even cancel a whole syllable 
(‘stroyed, for destroyed). 

(b) The ending -ed of the past participle is usually pro- 
nounced in Shakespeare as in modern English, that is, con- 
tracted by the elision of the vowel where it can be (as in deared 
and loved) and sounded in full where it must be (as in parted 
and ended). But the poetic custom of his time, as of ours, 
gave him the license of sounding it almost at will, as he does 
in the line: 


Though you in swearing shake the throned gods. i 3 28. 


In order, then, to distinguish between the times when this 
ending should be pronounced and the times when it should 
not, it was customarily printed in the one case in full and in 
the other case in the abbreviated form -'d. By such means 
the elisions are indicated in the following lines: 


And the ebb’d man, ne’er loved till ne’er worth love, 
Comes dear’d by being lack’d. i 4 43-4. 


It must be said that this system is not carried out with com- 
plete consistency either in the old texts or in the modern, for 
clearly, in the example above, there is no good reason for 
printing dear’d with the apostrophe and loved (also a mono- 
syllable) without. But on the whole the apostrophe is re- 
sorted to only in cases where a real ambiguity might arise, 
and words in which the -ed is printed but still contracted are 
easily detected by the ear. 

(c) In such phrases as highness’ pleasure, i 5 8, and Phe- 
bus’ pinches, i 5 28, the possessive ending is not pronounced, 
the reason being that an ugly hissing sound would result. 

4. Slurring. As to the slurring, or rapid passing over of 
syllables, a long essay might be written, so frequent is it and 
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so closely bound to the delicate shadings of rhythm. Only a 
few observations can be made here, and these of the most 
general sort. 

(a) Thus, short i before a vowel is usually slurred almost 
to the point of becoming the consonant y. Fulvia is not quite 
Fulvya, but almost so. And similarly with erpedience, audi- 
ence, lascivious, orient. 

(6) The syllable er in the middle of a word and preceding 
a vowel becomes ’r. For instance, generals becomes gen’rals. 
So also diff’ rence, ling’ring, conqu’ring, batt’ry, sov’reign. And 
similarly with or and ur: am’rous, ang’ring, murm’ring. 

(c) The syllable ven becomes v’n, as in heav’n, heav'nly, 

_ ev'n, giv’n. 

(d) The sound ower is treated as one syllable, in power, 
shower, flower. 

_ (e) Other slurrings less subject to classification oceur in 
med’ cine, being, spirit (almost spir’t). 

The student should remember that these are not elisions but 
slurs, that is to say, the syllable is not completely merged 
into its neighbors but retains a faint enunciation, so that, 
if desired, it can be resurrected and used for metrical value. 

- Thus, although spirit is usually treated monosyllabically by 
_ Shakespeare, it may become a dissyllable, as in the line: 


This morning, like the spirit of a youth. iv 4 26. 


Again, difference may be given its full three syllables: 
The petty difference, we yet may know. ii 1 49. 


5. Proper names. (a) The second syllable of Antony is 
commonly slurred in this play and a very light value is given 
to the final syllable, so that the word becomes metrically 
equivalent to a dissyllable. But when the name ends a line 

it is usually given a full three syllable value, and the last 
syllable is allowed to take the metrical accent. This is true of 
any syllable, no matter how unemphatic, which occupies the 
place of the last accent, that merely through position it ac- 
quires an artificial emphasis. Thus in the line: 

T'll think them every one an Antony, ii 5 14, 


the name must be pronounced in three distinct syllables with 
a secondary accent on the -ny. But more often the word is 
clipped, as: 

' In praising Antony, I have dispraised Cesar, ii 5 107. 
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The pronunciation, however, may vary at will, so that the 
clipped form may fall at the end of the line, as in ii 5 37, 
or the full form within the line, as in ii 2 142. 

(b) Proper names ending in -ia commonly treat the 7 as 
described in section 4a above. Thus Fulvia, Alexandria, 
Octavia, Parthia. But when these words end a line they often 


take advantage of position and sound the -ia as two syllables; 
and they occasionally do so in the inner position. Thus: 


If we compose well here, to Parthia. ii 2 15. 
Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that. iii 4 1. 


(ec) The same principles apply to Charmian and Mardian, 
although with these names the full pronunciation is rare. 


PROSODY 


1. Metre. All poetry is rhythmic, that is to say, it dis- 
tributes its syllables in such a way as to give a sense of regu- 
larity in repetition; and in English verse the basis of rhythm 
is the accented syllable. Thus a simple succession of accented 
syllables cut off from one another by single unaccented syl- 
lables (or by constant groups of two or three), will have a 
markedly rhythmic effect, which may be compared to march- 
ing men or the pulsations of an engine. In all popular, un- 
sophisticated poetry (like nursery rhymes and ballads) these 
rhythms will be primitive and strong: 


Dickery, dickery, dock; 
The mouse ran up the clock. 


Or, to take a more literary model: 


The very earth did shake; 
Trumpet to trumpet spake; 
Thunder to thunder. 


In both these examples the accents stand out plainly, and we 
see that the effect of rhythm results because each line is made 
up of a series of subdivisions, or units, each unit consisting 
of one accented syllable and the unaccented syllable or sylla- 
bles which go with it. Marking off these subdivisions in the 
second example we have: 
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The ver|y earth | did shake; 
Trumpet to | trumpet | spake; 
Thunder to | thunder. 


These metrical units! are called feet. 

A further consideration shows that the feet in all three lines 
are not built on the same principle, for in some cases the light 
syllable precedes the accented one and in others it follows; 
furthermore, the number of syllables in a foot varies from one 
to three. If we substitute signs for syllables and agree to let 
the sign 7 stand for the accented syllable and the sign _ for 


_ the unaccented syllable, then the foot in line one would be rep- 


resented thus: __ 7; the first foot in line two thus: 7 _; 
and the second foot in line two thus: 7 _. The first 


and third of these, because they consist of two elements, are 


said to be in duple rhythm, and the second, because it consists 
of three elements, is said to bein triple rhythm. Or to consider 
them from another point of view, the feet in line one, because 
they begin with a light syllable and rise to an accent, are said 
to be in rising movement, whereas the feet in lines two and three 
which fall away from the accent are said to be in falling move- 
ment. ‘The first line, then, might be described as consisting of 
three feet in rising duple rhythm, and the second line as con- 


" sisting of one foot in falling triple rhythm, one in falling duple 


rhythm, and one of a single accent. Besides these three com- 
binations, it hardly needs saying, there are various others. 

2. Blank verse. Blank verse consists of a series of un- 
rhymed lines, each of which is built on the pattern of five 
rising feet in duple rhythm. 


Eter’|nity’| was in | our lips’| and eyes’. i 3 35, 
Or to use the older classical nomenclature, the blank verse 


‘line is a pentameter (pente, five, metron, measure) in which 


each foot is an iamb (__ 74). 

But when we state the matter so baldly, we are telling only 
a portion of the truth. We do not mean that every line must 
consist of a regular succession of five iambs, — indeed in all 
Antony and Cleopatra it is doubtful if a dozen lines could be 
found to adhere strictly to that pattern. What we mean is 


1 Beginners in prosody should not be led astray by this into 
conceiving that the foot is the real unit of metre. The real unit 
‘is the metrical line, or verse, of which the feet are purely imaginary 
divisions. 
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that the lines on the whole shall give the effect of being built 
on that pattern and on none other. For if they did adhere 
strictly to pattern, the invariable alternation of strong and 
light would become intolerably monotonous; it would have 
rhythm indeed, but a rhythm as rigid and inexpressive as the 
ticking of a clock. Such uniformity would be disagreeable in 
any kind of poetry, but especially so in dramatic poetry which 
must imitate the flexible and free movement of actual speech. 

3. Modulation. The charm of poetic rhythm, therefore, 
arises from the artistic union of two opposing principles, the 
principle of regularity and the principle of variation. The 
pattern or base must be felt to run constantly through the 
poem, but it must be felt, as it were, submerged beneath a 
variable and lively play of momentary rhythms. The typical 
foot (duple rising) will dominate the metre, but rising feet in 
triple rhythm may be used, and parts of lines, indeed a whole 
line, may be in falling rhythm. Again, though the normal 
line would end on a strong syllable, many lines have one or 
two light syllables following the last foot. And though the 
normal line has five accents, we find more often than not four, 
three, or even six. 

These and other modes of variation will be illustrated in 
the sections which follow, but before we come to that it is 
necessary to say a few words about scansion. The old method 
was to hammer out the line so as to make it conform as nearly 
to the pattern as possible, almost without regard to the natural 
accents of words. Thus Abbott, Grammur, § 457a, scans a 
line from Romeo and Juliet: 


Therefore’ | out of’| thy long’| exper’ |ienc’d time’, 
which is forced and unpleasant. The line should scan: 
There’fore | out’ of | thy long’| exper’| ienc’d time’, 


for it begins, as countless lines in Shakespeare do, with two 
falling feet. The purpose of scansion is not to prove at all 
costs the existence of the pattern, but to reveal the variations 
which overlie the pattern. Therefore the natural fall and 
grouping of accents will govern the division into feet and the 
description of feet. It would be absurd to scan the following 
line thus: 


Take from’| his heart’,| take from’| his brain’,| from’s 
time’. iii 7 12. 
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The accented syllables are unmistakable and ought to be so 
marked : 

Take’ from | his heart’,| take’ from | his brain’,| from’s 
time’. 

4. Feminine endings. One or two light syllables are ad- 
mitted after the completion of the fifth foot: 


And hav’ | ing lost’| her breath’,| she spoke’,| and pant’ed. 

ii 2 235. 

I'll play’| the pen’| itent to | you: but’| mine hon’esty. 

ii 2 92. 

Such endings are called feminine, and by a similar metaphor 

lines which end on the accent are called masculine. No de- 

velopment in Shakepeare’s versification is more marked than 

the steady increase, from the first plays to the last, of fem- 

inine lines. The proportion of feminine endings in the blank 

verse of Love’s Labour’s Lost is 7.7%, in Henry V 20.5%. In 
Antony and Cleopatra it is 26.5%. 

5. Variations in kind of feet. (a) Falling feet in duple or 

triple rhythm may be substituted for the regular iambic foot: 

(1) Frequently in the first foot of the line. 


Di’do | and her | Ane’| as shall | want’ troops’. iv 14 53. 
(2) Occasionally in the second. 

Unarm’| E’ros; | the long’| day’s’ task’|is done’. iv 14 35. 
(3) And the third. 


Itself’| with strength’: | seal’ then, | and all’| is done.’ 

iv 14 49. 
(4) And the fourth. 
You have | been no’| bly borne. ’| From ‘me | a while’. 

iv 14 43. 
(5) And the fifth. 


A mor’ |sel for a | mon’arch: | and great’| Pom’pey. 
i 65 $1. 


But isolated trochees and dactyls in any other position than 
the firstarenotcommon. And ingeneral Shakespeare is fonder 


| 1 These figures are taken from Neilson and Thorndike’s The Facts 
 ' about Shakespeare. N. Y., 1913 
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of using them in pairs or triplets, dividing his line into two 
parts, one marked by rising rhythm and the other by falling, 
as: 


\ 
And wrink’|led deep’| in time ?’| Broad’-fronted | Ce'sar, 
1 5 29, 
or: 
An’swer his | emp’tiness! | Ce’sar, | thou hast’| subdued’. 
iii 13 36. 
More rarely, a line which begins and ends on one movement 
will be interrupted by another: 
E’ros!—| I come’,| my queen’: —| E’ros! —| Stay’ for 
me. iv 14 50. 
In most cases it could be demonstrated that such shifts of 
rhythm as these are not merely accountable to the desire for 
variety, but are responsive to the thought or mood of the line. 
One might say, for instance, that the trochaic or falling rhythm 
may be used to express strength or to retard the movement. 
Thus strength is the effect obtained by the shifts of rhythm in 
the first example given above: 


Broad’-fronted | Cesar, 


and in the last example the retarding potentialities of the 
falling rhythm are beautifully illustrated. 


E’ros! . . . E’ros! —| Stay’ for me 
expresses restraint and delay, whereas 
I come’,| my queen’, 


is all eagerness and haste. 
(6) (a) In rare instances a whole line may be in falling rhythm. 
Val‘iantly | van’quish’d. | Now’ my | spirit’ is | go’ing. 
iv 15 58. 
(b) A single syllable, if it is weighty enough in sound and 
emphasis, may occupy the space of a foot. 
Does pay’| thy la’|bour rich’|ly; go’.| Off’,| pluck’ off’. 
iv 14 87. 


This line has six feet, but such exceptions are not rare (see 
section 8b below). By no manner of scansion can this line 


Ee TO 
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be reduced to five feet, or the syllable “ off” be construed 
as other than a whole foot. The next example is equally clear: 
With his | most no’|ble blood’. —| Look you sad’,| 
friends?’ v 1 26. 
But frequently it is a matter of interpretation or taste. In the 
line: 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made, ii 2 200, 


_ the first two feet might be scanned as trochee and iamb: 


Which’ to | the tune’, 


but only by ignoring the natural grouping of the words, which 
is better represented thus: 


Which’ | to the tune’. 


An interesting problem is offered by these two lines, iii 
216-17: 
Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho! 


For the first line, see sections 6 and 10. The problem of the 
second is to find five feet where at first glance there seem to be 
but four. The solution comes when one considers that the 
line is written for a special kind of ironic delivery, which shall 
begin slowly and gather momentum to a rapid climax: 


Think’,| speak’,| cast’, write’,| sing’, num’| ber, ho’. 


For the relation of one-syllable feet to the cesura, see sec- 
tion 7b. 

6. Variations in the number of accents. The blank verse 
pattern has, we have said, five accents. _ But the actual lines 
of Shakespeare have more often than not four, three, two, even 
six or more natural accents, and the disposition of them is 
furthermore irregular in that a single foot may have two 
accented syllables. There is nothing extraordinary in this. 
One cannot read naturally twenty lines of Shakespeare, or of 
any other good poet, without seeing that many feet are com- 
posed of syllables that cannot possibly take an accent. 


The mis’|era|ble change’| now’ at | my end’. iv 15 51, 
Even the most insensitive ear could find no more than four 
accents here. And there are only three in the line: 

And there | is no’|thing left’|remark’|able. iv 15 67. 
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And here only two: 
Or does | he walk?’| or is | he on | his horse?’ i 5 20. 
But here six: 


Stood’ pret’|ty dimp’|led boys’,| like smi’|ling Cu’pids. 
ii 2 207. 
In this last example the syllable “ stood ”’ is certainly not less 
accented than the syllable “‘ pret”? which follows it. And 


in the following four-stress line the two heavy accents in the 
first foot are even more apparent: 


Heart’, once’| be strong’|er than | thy con’|tinent. 
iv 14 40. 


Similar instances of heavy stresses falling together are 
these: 


Unarm’,| E’ros; | the long’| day’s’ task’| is done’, iv 14 35, 
and 

In this’| dull’ world’,| which’| in thy ab’|sence is. iv 15 61. 

A remarkably heavy massing of accents is found in the line: 


Ho!’ hearts’,| tongues’, fig’| ures, scribes’,| bards’, po’|ets 
can’not, ii 2 16, 


which has no less than eight stresses, but this is rare. 

Of course there should be no confusion as to the distinction 
between accents and feet. A line of four accents! does not 
mean a line of four feet, and there is no law of prosody which 
says that one foot shall take the same emphasis as another. 
All that is required is that the accents shall, in the sum of their 
effect, suggest the five accent pattern.' Within this restriction 
the poet is at liberty to be as free as he likes. 

It should be easily seen that variation of accent, like varia- 
tion of feet, is a precious means of dramatic expression. Con- 
sider how in the line: 


Or does he walk?’ or is he on his horse ?’ 
the two accents (followed in each case by pauses) and the 
rapid approaches to them suggest the free play of fancy in the 


!'That is to say, of four natural accents. There is, of course, 
an irresistible tendency to give an artificial accentuation to any 
syllable which falls at the place where a verse accent is expected. 
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mind of Cleopatra. Or how contempt is expressed by the 
heavy phrase: 
In this’ dull’ world’, 


and melancholy in 
The long’ day’s’ task’. 


Finally, the matter of accentuation is in certain aspects 
closely related to the matter of syllable quantity, which is 
touched upon in section 10. 

7. Pauses. Hitherto we have been treating the blank verse 
line as an unbroken unit and its rhythm as continuous from 
the first foot to the last. But as a matter of fact few lines are 
thus continuous, for most of them are broken by a pause, more 
or less pronounced, which corresponds to a pause in the sense 
and has the effect of dividing the line into two parts. The 
name for this pause is cesura. In the following passage the 
cwsuras are marked by a double bar. 


The miserable change || now at my end 

Lament nor sorrow at; || but please your thoughts 
In feeding them with those my former fortunes 
Wherein I lived, || the greatest prince 0’ the world, 
The noblest; || and do now not basely die, 

Not cowardly put off my helmet || to 

My countryman, — || a Roman by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquish’d. || Now my spirit is going; 
Ican no more. ivy 15 51-9. 


It will be seen that some of these pauses are stronger than 
others; that, for instance, the pause in line one is almost im- 
perceptible in comparison with that in line two, and that 
line three has a continuous movement uninterrupted by any 
pause. Further, it will be seen that most of the cesuras 
correspond to the completions of clauses, sentences, or other 
grammatical word groups. But in line one the feeling of 
cxsura comes from the juxtaposition of two accented syllables, 
and that in line seven comes from the need of expressing the 
sense, that is to say, of putting the preposition which ends the 
line into close relation with the noun which begins the next 
line. 
To Shakespeare the cesura was one of the means of modu- 
lation, of breaking up the too steady flow of the line which 
’ might otherwise become monotonous. It was not to him, as 
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it was to Pope, a matter of regular rhythmic modulation, 
obedient to precise laws and giving an effect of conscious 
balance : 


Why did I write? || What aim to me unknown 
Dipped me in ink, || my parents’, or my own? 
As yet a child, || nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, || for the numbers came. 


It was rather a matter of dramatic modulation, by which the 
poetic line could be made to take on the variability and 
strength of natural speech. Hence in the later plays, like 
Antony and Cleopatra, in which this natural movement is 
especially sought, the cesura is an important element in the 
metrical scheme, whereas in the earlier plays it is by no means 
so strong. 

To turn now from the cesura itself to its relations with 
other aspects of metre, we observe that it has certain in- 
fluences on adjacent parts of the line. 

(a) In the first place, it may admit of an extra syllable 
before it, just as extra syllables are admitted at the end of a 
line. That is to say, the half-line may be treated metrically 
in this respect just like the whole line. 


No’ more’ | a sol’dier: || bruis’ed | piee’es, | go’. iv 14 42. 
Lie’ down’, | and stray’ | no far’ther: || now’ all | la’bour. 
iv 14 47. 


Have power’ | to ut’ter. || O’, then’ | we bring’ | forth 
weeds’. i 2 113. 


(b) If the cesura falls after the accent, the pause may be 
so lengthened as to take the place of a light syllable. 


Each’ man’s’ | like mine’; || you’ | have shown’ | all Hec’- 
tors. iv 8 7. 


Enough’| to fetch’| him in’. || See’| it done’. iv 1 14. 
I have | six’ty | sails’, || Cw’sar | none bet’ter. iii 7 50. 


Probably this principle should be applied in scanning the 
following difficult line: 
Know’ you | him’? — || Ce’sar, | ’tis his school’| mas’ter. 
iii 12 2. 
1 From the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. 
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(c) Not infrequently the pause is so strong as to occupy the 
space of a whole foot. 


Would then’| be noth’ing: ||—| truths’ would | be tales’. 
li 2 136. 

Which has | no need’| of you’; ||—| be gone’. iii 11 10. 

Dear’| my lord’,| par’don, — ||—| I dare’ not. iv 15 22. 


Split’ted | the heart’. ||—| This’ is | his sword’. v 1 24. 


In these cases, which do not fall in the class of true four-foot 


lines, the pause is filled by a gesture or a glance, thus sup- 
plying in a way the place of the missing foot and prolonging 
the line to its proper length. 

8. Hypermetrical lines. But many lines in Antony and 
Cleopatra cannot be reconciled with the five-foot measure and 
obviously were not intended as regular lines. They have 
fewer than five feet, or more. 

(a) Fewer than five feet: 

(1) These occur commonly at the ends of scenes, like the 
* Farewell” which closes ii 4, or the “‘I warrant you, madam” 
which closes iii 3. 

(2) But also they occur frequently at the ends of speeches. 

The gold I give thee will I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. ii 5 34-5. 


(3) More rarely at the beginning. 

Never; he will not: 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale. ii 2 239. 
(4) Occasionally in the body of a speech. 


Bring him again: this Jack of Ceesar’s shall 
Bear us an errand to him. 
You were half blasted ere I knew you. iii 13 103-5. 


(5) Frequently, too, single speeches will fall short of the 
full length, especially in dialogue of question and answer. 


Cleo. Bear’st thou her face in mind? is’t long or round? 
Mess. Round even to faultiness. iii 3 32-3. 


It would appear from most of the accepted modern texts 
that passages of several short, hypermetrical speeches are 


“not uncommon. The Globe text, for example, prints the 


following passage in this manner: 
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Mess. Most gracious majesty, — 
Cleo. Didst thou behold Octavia? 
Mess. Ay, dread queen. 

Cleo. Where? 

Mess. Madam, in Rome. iii 3 7-11. 


But one must be cautious about pronouncing such a passage 
hypermetrical. The Folio texts are exceedingly lax in the 
matter of line division, so that modern editors have had to 
rebuild a great part of the metrical scheme. Consequently, 
what appears, after the reconstruction is finished, to be still 
hypermetrical, may simply be misunderstood. In regard to 
the lines cited above, for example, one editor! is able to find 
in them a reasonably satisfactory modulation on the blank 
verse pattern. 


Mess. Most gracious majesty. 


Cleo. Didst thou behold Octavia ? 
Mess. Ay, dread queen. 

Cleo. Where ? 

Mess. Madam, in Rome. 


(b) More than five feet : 

(1) When a line is divided between two speakers each half 
may contain three feet, apparently on the principle that the 
rhythmic unity is not so strong between two speeches as it is 
between the parts of the same speech. Thus we find: 


Thyr. My duty on your hand. 
Cleo. Your Cesar’s father oft. iii 13 82, 


and, 


Ces. Your wisdom in the deed. 
Cleo. See, Cesar! O, behold. v 2 150. 


Probably in the two following passages, which are printed in 
the Globe text as independent half-lines, the same principle 
should be applied, as Bayfield suggests: 


Cleo. He'll lead me, then, in triumph? 
Dol. Madam, he will; I know’t. v 2 109-10. 


Dol. It is the emperor, madam. 
Ces. Arise, you shall not kneel. v 2 112-3. 


1M. A. Bayfield, A Study of Shakespeare’s Versification, Cam- 
bridge, 1920. 
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(2) Similarly, whenever a speech is interrupted by a sig- 
nificant action and a marked change of theme, the break may 
be treated with the same freedom. 


That thou depart’st hence safe, 
Does pay thy labour richly; go. [Exit Mardian. 
Off, pluck off. iv 14 36-7. 


Likewise : 
He’ll make demand of her, and spend that kiss 
Which is my bliss to have. [To the asp which she takes up. 


Come, thou mortal wretch. vy 2 305-6. 


(3) But there are rare instances where, unless the reading 
of the line is at fault, a six-foot line can be explained only as a 
deliberate variation from the normal pattern. 


Lock’d in her monument. She had a prophesying fear. 
iv 14 120. 


Do something mingle with our younger brown, yet ha’ we. 
; iv 8 20. 
9. End-stopped and run-on lines. 
Compare the following passages, each from the mouth of a 
soldier, a man of prompt, resolute action: 


Give me some ink and paper in my tent: 
Tl draw the form and model of our battle, 
Limit each leader to his several charge, 
And i: in just proportion our small strength. 
My Lord of Oxford, you, Sir William Brandon, 
And you, Sir Walter Herbert, stay with me. 
Richard IIT, v 3 23-28. 


He calls me boy; and chides, as he had power 

To beat me out of Egypt; my messenger 

He hath whipp’d with rods; dares me to personal combat, 
Cesar to Antony: let the old ruffian know 

I have many other ways to die; meanwhile 

eee allense. Ant. and Cleo., iv 1 1-6. 


Both passages are easy and conversational, but in the first 
the integrity of the separate lines is kept by so building them 
that the strong pauses come at the ends, rather than within 
_ them, whereas in the second the integrity of the lines is almost 
; destroyed. Or to use a technical terminology, the lines of the 
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first are end-stopped and of the second are run-on. Now it is 
easy to see that where a natural, conversational movement is 
desired, this effect is better served by run-on lines than by end- 
stopped. And as Shakespeare grew older in his art his taste 
inclined more and more to all the freer ways of composition.! 
He ceased to think metrically in terms of lines, and came to 
think more in terms of line groups or paragraphs. The speech 
of Cwsar quoted above is exceedingly close knit. 

Not only did he increase the number of run-on lines, but 
he increased the number of weak endings, that is of lines which 
end on a word that in itself has no accentual power, especially 
prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns, and auxiliaries which 
in any other position would pass without emphasis. 


I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. iv 14 44. 


When I should see behind me 
’ The inevitable prosecution of 
Disgrace and horror. iv 14 64-6. 


That mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by 
Addition of his envy. v 2 162-4. 


And their story is 
No less in pity than his glory which 
Brought them to be lamented. vy 2 364-6. 


Obviously the weak ending is another blow at the integrity of 
the individual line. 

10. Quantity. No survey of Shakespearean prosody would be 
complete without some consideration of the part which syl- 
labic quantity plays in the metrical scheme. To be sure, the 
subject verges on controversy, because the experts are not 
agreed as to the réle which quantity plays in English verse. 
Certainly it cannot be compared with the réle it plays in classi- 
cal verse, where the foot is composed, not of an arrangement of 
accents and non-accents, but of an arrangement of long and 
short syllables. But consider the following passage: 


1In Love’s Labour’s Lost the run-on lines are 18.4%, in Henry V 
21.8%, in Ant. and Cleo. 43.3%. From Neilson and Thorndike’s 
The Facts about Shakespeare. 
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Pompey. But all the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, soften thy waned lip! 
Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts, 
Keep his brain fuming; Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite; 
That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour 
Even till a Lethe’d dulness! 


Enter Varrius 


How now, Varrius! 
Var. This is most certain that I shall deliver: 

Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 

Expected: since he went from Egypt ’tis 

A space for further travel. ii 1 20-31. 


It would be an insensitive ear which did not perceive that the 
pace of Varrius’ speech is very different from that of Pompey’s. 
Varrius, a messenger with weighty news, speaks concisely and 
rapidly. Pompey’s speech is luscious and deliberate. Hence 
the syllables in the one case are terse, whereas in the other 
there are many long open vowels and consonant combinations 
which check the movement and produce the desired effect of 
_ languor. 

In such ways as these may the length of syllables, com- 
bined with the distribution of accents, support and exemplify 
through sound the spirit of the content. We have seen how 
the juxtaposition of strong accents tends to slow down the 
movement, in such phrases as “the long day’s task”? and 
“in this dull world,” but the effect there derives not merely 
from accent, but also from quantity. And how the sound may 
be an harmonious echo of the sense might be illustrated from 
a hundred passages. Here are a few: 


Deliberateness : 


And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed. i 5 48. 


The movement of water: 


And made 
The water which they beat to follow faster. ii 2 201. 


Breadth and dignity: 


Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the ranged empire fall! i 1 33-4. 
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Sarcastic emphasis: 
When shrill-tongued Fulvia scolds. The messengers! i 1 32. 


Humorous emphasis: 
Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho! iii 2 16-17. 

Lingering sadness : 

Farewell, kind Charmian; Iras, long farewell. v 2.295. 

Physical exertion: 


I saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public street ; 
And having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted. ii 2 233-5. 


Immobility : 
And great Pompey 
Would stand and make his eyes grow in my brow. i6 $1. 
In this last example the picture of Pompey rapt by admiration 
is plainly suggested by the two heavy syllables, “ eyes’ and 
“ grow,’ which suddenly check the movement as a man is 
checked by sudden wonder. 


“eco: 


_ approof, 


GLOSSARY 


M.E. Middle English. O.E. Old English (Anglo-Saxon). 


O.Fr. Old French. It. Italian. 
Vulg. Lat. Vulgar Latin. 


affections, i 5 12, passions, 
amorous desires. 
e, ii 5 10, fishing tackle. 
.E. angul, from Lat. un- 
cus, angulus, meaning origi- 
nally a fishing hook, then ex- 
tended in later use to the 
line or tackle to which the 
hook was attached, also to 
the rod. 
antic, ii 7 182, to make appear 
like a buffoon. Apparently 
adapted from the It. antico, 
which means strictly “an- 
cient’ but which seems to 
have taken on the sense of 
* grotesque,” from the be- 
lief that grotesque art and 
work was a property of the 
ancient Romans. 
appointment, iv 10 8, equip- 
ment. 
iii 2 27, state of 
ing approved. 
aspect, i 5 33, look, glance. 
atone, ii 2 102, to make at 
one, to reconcile. 
attend, ii 2 60, to regard with 
attention, look on. 


battle, iii 9 2, a body of troops 





in battle array. 
s, 13 96, those things 


which become one, graces. 


bench-hole, iv 7 9, privy. 


Med. Lat. Medieval Latin. 


bent, i 3 36, primarily a curved 
position or form, hence 
brow’s bent — arch of the 
eyebrows. An extension of 
this meaning common in 
Elizabethan English, is the 
condition of being deflected 
in some direction, direction 
given by bending, hence 
cast (of the eye). 

bequeath, ii 2 152, to bestow 
on. O.E. becwedan, to say 
away, from be-, about, to, + 
cwedan, to say. From the 
simple meaning “to say 
away” grows the sense “‘ to 
part with by formal declara- 
tion’ (the sense of the pres- 
ent passage), which has be- 
come restricted in modern 
usage to parting with by 
testament at death. 

blood, i 2 197, birth, social 
rank. 

blow, v 2 60, to lay eggs, or 
deposit fly-blows, in; hence, 
to render maggoty, to cor- 


rupt. 
blow, iv 6 34, to cause to 
swell. Also blown (v 2 352), 


puffed, swollen. 

boggler, iii 13 110, a swerver, 
an inconstant woman. 
Schmidt. Meanings for 
verb to boggle in the N.E.D. 
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are: (1) tostart with fright, 
to shy as a startled horse; 
(2) to raise scruples, hesi- 
tate, demur; (3) to play 
fast and loose. Apparently 
from the noun boggle, vari- 
ant of bogle, a spectre (such 
as horses are reported to 
see and shy at). 

boot, ii 5 71, to present, 
reward. From the noun 
boot (O. E. bot), advantage, 
profit. 

bourn, i 1 16, a bound, limit. 
Fr. borne, a boundary. 

branchless, iii 4 24, denuded, 
bare. 

brave, iv 4 5, to defy, oppose. 

breese, iii 10 14, gadfly. 
O. E. briosa, breosa, is of 
uncertain origin. It has 
been referred to brimse, gad- 
fly, which probably comes 
from the Norse, but there 
is no good ground for sup- 
posing any connection. 

brief, v 2 138, schedule. 

brooched, iv 15 25, adorned 
as with a brooch. 

but, iii 11 47, unless, if not. 


cantle, iii 10 6,a segment of a 
circle or sphere. From 
Med. Lat. cantellus, dimin- 
utive of cant, canto, cantus, 
corner. 

cast, iii 2 17, to figure, add 
numbers, compute. 

chafe, i 3 85, passion, fury. 
M. E. chaufen, after O. Fr. 
chaufer, Mod. Fr. chauffer, 
to warm. 

chance, v 2 174, lot, fortune. 
M. E. chea(u)nce, after 
O. Fr. cheance, from Late 
Lat. cadentia, falling. 

chaps, iii 5 14, jaws. 
certain origin; 


Of un- 
perhaps 
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from the verb chap, chop, 
to crack, become fissured. 

chare, iv 15 75, variant of 
chore, odd job. O. E. cerr, 
cierr, cyrr, means a turn, 
space of time. From the 
idea of a recurrent time, or 
‘turn of time, came the idea 
of a recurrent work to be 
done, or turn of work. Also 
vy 2231. 

charge, i 2 5, to load, adorn. 

charge, iii 7 17, expense, cost. 

clip, v 2 362, to embrace, en- 
close. O. E. clyppan, to 
clasp with the arms. Also 
iv 8 8. 

close, iv 9 6, quietly, still. 

colour, i 3 32, excuse. 

comfort, iv 7 15, cheer, en- 
couragement. 

competitor, ii 7 76, partner. 
Lat. competitor (from com-, 
together, + petere, to seek), 
one of several who aim at 
the same object. The no- 
tion of hostility in rivalry 
is not in the original mean- 
ing. Alsov 1 42. 

compose, ii 2 15, to agree. 
Fr. composer (com-, to- 
gether, + poser, to place, 
put down), which goes 
back to Romanic posare, 
Late Lat. pausare, to cease, 
lie down, lay down. Also 
composition (ii 6 59), agree- 
ment, treaty. 

composure, i 4 22, that which 


composes, ingredients of 
which something is com- 
posed. 


condition, ii 2 115, disposition, 
nature. 

confound, i 4 28, to consume,, 
waste. QO. Fr. confondre, 
from Lat. confundere, to 
pour or mingle together. 
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So alsoil 45. In iii 2 58 it 
may be better translated 
“to destroy.” 
content, iii 6 83, happiness, 
joy. : 
conversation, ii 6 131, be- 
havior, mode of life. From 
the Lat. conversari, literally 
to turn one’s self about; 
hence, to move to and fro, 
dwell, live somewhere, keep 
company with. The pri- 
mary meaning of the Eng- 
lish word is the action of 
living or having one’s being 
in a place or among persons. 
crownet, iv 12 27, coronet, 
crown. Also v 2 91. 
curious, iii 2 35, over-punc- 
tilious. Lat. curiosus, used 
only subjectively, meaning 
full of care or pains, care- 
ful, assiduous, inquisitive. 
Hence the primary English 
meaning is, bestowing care 
or pains, careful, studiously 
attentive. 


decorum, i 2 77, appropriate- 
ness, suitableness for char- 
acter. Lat. decorum, mean- 
ing that which is seemly, 
propriety. N.E.D., first 
meaning : 

“That which is proper, 
suitable, seemly, befitting, 
becoming; fitness, propri- 
ety, congruity. 

a. esp. in dramatic, lit- 
erary, or artistic composi- 
tion, that which is proper 
to a personage, place, time, 
or subject in question, or to 
the nature, unity, or har- 
mony of the composition.” 

e, iv 4 37, to bring to 
an end, decide (trans.). 
From Lat. (through Fr.) 
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de-, altogether, +  termi- 
nare, to bound, limit. Also 
used intransitively. (iii 13 


161), to come to an end, 
dissolve. 

discandy, iv 12 22, to melt. 
See Notes. 

dislimn, iv 14 10, to dissolve, 
fade. Dis-, negative pre- 
fix, + limn, M.E. limnen, 
luminen, for  enluminen, 
from O. Fr. enluminer, Lat. 
illuminare, which goes back 
to Lat. lumen, light. 

dispatch, iii 2 2, to wind up 
business, to come to an 
agreement. Used with 
preposition “* with.” 

dispose, iv 14 123, to make 
terms. Used with prepo- 
sition ‘* with.” 

distractions, iii 7 77, detach- 
ments (of troops, forces). 

divine, ii 6 124, to interpret 
as an augurer, prophesy. 
Lat. divinare, to foretell, 
predict. 

doit, iv 12 37, a small Dutch 
coin, equal to half an 
English farthing; hence, 
any small or trifling sum. 
From Middle Dutch duyt, 
doyt. 


ear, i 4 49, to plough. From 
O.E. erian, cognate with 
Lat. arare, to plough. Also 


earing (i 2 115), ploughing. 

element, ii 7 50, primary con- 
stituent part. 

embossed, iv 13 3, foaming 
at the mouth from rage 
or exhaustion, frenzied. 
M. E. embosse, perhaps from 
en- + O.Fr. bos, bois, wood. 
The primary meaning seems 
to be, to take shelter in a 
wood; hence, to run to 
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exhaustion; hence, to foam 
at the mouth from exhaus- 
tion. or rage. But these 
derivations are not quite 
certain. 

emphasis, i 5 68, stress of ut- 
terance, emphatic utterance. 

enter, iv 14 113, to admit into 
the favor of, to recommend. 
This is a figurative develop- 
ment from the primary 
transitive meaning, to put 





report, comes from the 
root fa- in fari, to speak. 
Hence the primary mean- 
ing of the English word is, 
that which people say or 
talk, public report; hence, 
a particular instance of 
this, a report or rumor. 


favour, ii 5 38, aspect, look. 


Lat. favor, from favere, to 
regard with good will. 


fear, ii 6 24, to frighten. 


or bring a person into some- | feature, ii 5 112, the whole 


thing. 
entertain, ii 1 46, to receive. 
entertainment, iii 13 140, 
treatment. 
envy, v 2 164, malice. Fr. 
envie, Lat. invidia, which 
comes from invidus, en- 
vious, related to invidere, 
to look maliciously upon 
(in-, upon, + videre, to see). 
Hence the primary English 
meaning is, malignant or 
hostile feeling, ill-will, mal- 
ice, enmity. 
exigent, iv 14 63, exigency, 
pressing necessity. 
expedience, i 2185. N.E.D 
first meaning: ‘“‘a. Haste, 
speed, dispatch. b. That 
which requires speed; an 
enterprise, expedition.” To 
the present passage the 
N.E.D. assigns meaning 
“b,” but either will fit. 
extend, i 2 105, to seiz&® take 
possession of. 


factors, ii 6 10, agents. Lat. 
factor, doer, from facere, 
to do. 

fairy, iv 8 12, enchantress, an 
extension of the ordinary 
meaning. 

fame, ii 2 166, report. The 
Lat. fama, thing said, or 





turn or facture of the body. 
O.Fr. feture, faiture, Lat. 
factura, from facere, to 
make. 


flaw, iii 12 34, breach, crack; 


hence, misfortune. 


fleet, iii 18 171, to float. 


From O.E. fleotan, to float. 
N.E.D. gives as “ c¢”’ under 
the first meaning, “ Of a 
vessel: To be or get afloat; 
to sail,’’ which is probably 
the meaning in the present 
passage. The verb “to 
fleet’ in Shakespeare usu- 
ally means “ to flit, to pass 
rapidly,” but that seems 
hardly to apply in this case. 


foison, ii 7 23, rich harvest. 


O.Fr. foison, from Lat. 
fusionem, from fundere, to 
pour. 


foot, iv 10 4, foot soldiers, 


infantry. 


forbear, v 2 175, to leave, 


withdraw. All the mean- 
ings in this sense given by 
the N.E.D. are transitive 
(to avoid, shun, keep awa 
from) and doubtless in all 
cases where the verb is 
used in a seeming intransi- 
tive sense an object is to be 
understood, — forbear us, 
or the room. 
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forgotten, i 3 91, forgetful. 
The fifth meaning, under 
Forget, in the N.E.D. is 
closest to the sense of the 
participle here: ‘5. To 
forget oneself... 6. To 
lose remembrance of one’s 
own station, position, or 
character; to lose sight of 
the requirements of dignity, 
ropriety, or decorum; to 
ehave unbecomingly.” 

formal, ii 5 41, in due form, 
regular, ordinary. 

forspeak, iii 7 3, to speak 
against. For- has here a 
pejorative, or “‘ worsening,” 
sense. 

fretted, iv 12 8, corroded, 
impaired. From O.E. fre- 
tan, to eat up, consume. 

front, i iv 79, to face, oppose, 
meet. It also means “to 
face with hostility, to en- 
danger,” whence comes 
fronted (ii 2 61), endangered. 


garboils, i 3 61, also ii 2 67, 
tumults, disturbances. O. 
Fr. garbouil, garbouille, It. 
garbuglio, which goes back 
to Lat. bullire, to boil. 

gests, iv 8 2, things done, 
deeds. O. Fr. geste, jeste, 
from Lat. gesta, actions, 
exploits. 

give (off), iv 3 23, to cease. 

graceful, ii 2 60, favorable. 

green sickness, iii 2 6, a disease 
of women, characterized by 
a pale, livid complexion. 

greet, ii 1 39, to meet, with the 
additional idea of concord. 

griefs, ii 2 100, grievances. 


_hap, ii 3 32, chance. Early 
‘ ALE. hap, after O. Norse 
happ, chance, good luck. 





harness, iv 8 15, armor. 

hazarded, iii 12 19, staked and 
lost. The noun hazard 
meant originally a game of 
dice. O.Fr. hasard, hasart, 
of uncertain origin but 
probably Arabic. Accord- 
ing to an early story, the 
game took its name from a 
eastle called Hasart, or 
Asart, in Palestine, during 
the siege of which it was 
invented. 

holding, ii 7 117, burden or 
chorus. 

honest, 1.5 16, chaste. O.Fr. 
honeste, Lat. honestus, hon- 
orable, respectable, decent, 
from Lat. honos, honor. 
From decency in general the 
word took on a special appli- 
cation to sexual decency. 

housewife, iv 15 44, jade, 
hussy (which is merely a 
corruption of “ housewife ” 
pronounced ““huzzif ’’). 
The two pronunciations 
“ housewife ” and “ huzzif ” 
were found in Shakespeare’s 
time, the former becoming 
fixed in the sense of “‘ mis- 
tress of a house”’ as the 
latter lost caste. The latter 
pronunciation seems to have 
been popular and rustic. 
Under Hussy the N.E.D. 
gives: 

“2. A rustic, rude, op- 
probrious, or playfully rude 
mode of addressing a woman. 

38. In some rural dis- 
tricts a mere equivalent of 
woman, lass; hence, A 
strong country woman, a 
female of the lower orders; 
a woman of low or improper 
behaviour, or of light or 
worthless character.” 
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immoment, v 2 166, unim- 
portant. 

import, ii 2 135, to carry with 
them, have in them. In- 
+ port, from Lat. portare, 
to carry. 

impress, iii 7 37, a forced levy. 
In- + press. Press is a cor- 
ruption of the verb prest, 
meaning to engage the 
services of someone by 
giving part-payment in ad- 
vance. QO. Fr. prester, to 
lend. 

inclination, ii 5 113, disposi- 
tion, temper. 

inclip, ii 7 74, to ariel sae 
clip. 

ingross, iii 7 37, to gather 
together. A verb made 
from the phrase in gross, 
Fr. en gros, meaning, in 
the lump, by the whole- 
sale. 


See 


imtrinsicate, v 2 307, “ap- 
parently formed on Italian 
intrinsecato, familiar, con- 
fused in sense with intricato, 
intricate. Equivalent to 
intricate, involved, — en- 
tangled.” N.E.D. 


jade, iii 1 34, to treat like a 
jade, to spurn. Schmidt. 
The word seems at first to 
have been used in connec- 
tion with horses, as, to 
make a jade of a horse, to 
exhaust or wear out by 
working hard; hence, in a 
more general sense, to fa- 
tigue, weary, tire. N.£.D. 

jump, iii 8 6, critical moment, 
crisis. ‘“‘ The notion is evi- 
dently that of making a 
jump or taking a plunge into 
the unknown or untried.” 


N.E.D, 
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kind, v 2 264, nature. O. E. 
cynd. Also kindly (ii 5 78), 
partaking of its nature. 


lated, iii 11 3, belated, be- 
nighted. 

level, v 2 339, to guess at, to 
anticipate. 

life, i 2 197, manner of living. 

livery, v 2 90, the dress or 
uniform of servants; hence, 
train of attendants. O. Fr. 
liveré, livreé, past part. of 
livrer, to deliver (Lat. libe- 
rare). Word first meant dis- 
pensing of food, provisions, 
or clothing to retainers or 
servants; hence, the food 
or clothing itself; hence, the 
servants who wore the cloth- 
ing. 

loof, iii 10 18, to luff, to bring 
a vessel’s head nearer to the 
wind. Early M. E. lof, loof, 
apparently from O. Fr. /of, 
later louf. 

lottery, ii 2 248, prize, portion 
fallen to one’s share by good 
luck. 


mandragora, i 5 4, mandrake; 
hence, a soporific. N.E.D. 
notes that Shakespeare, 
through his fondness for 
this word over others of a 
similar meaning, has es- 
tablished it as the type of 
narcotic. 

merely, iii 7 9, wholly, utterly. 
Formed from the adjective 
mere, which goes back to 
Lat. merus, undiluted, un- 
mixed, pure. Also iii 7 48. 

missive, ii 2 74, messenger. 
Med. Lat. missivus comes 
from the participial stem 
miss- of mittere, to send. 
The meaning seems to have 
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passed from the thing sent 
to the person sent. 

modern, v 2 167, ordinary, 
common. Late Lat. moder- 
nus was made from modo, 
just now, on the analogy of 
hodiernus, of to-day, from 
hodie, to-day. The pri- 
mary meaning of , modern 
accordingly is, being at this 
time, now, existing; hence, 
everyday, ordinary, com- 
monplace. 

moiety, v 1 19, a half portion, 
or more vaguely, a portion. 
M.E. moite, moitie, after 
O.Fr. moité; Lat. medieta- 
tem, middle point, in Late 
Lat., half. 

wrx ii 5 1, melancholy. 
O.E. modig, from mod, 
mind, courage. The move- 
ment of meanings is: (1) 
brave, proud; (2) haughty, 
arrogant ; (3) arrogant, 
angry; (4) angry, sullen; 
(5) sullen, melancholy. 

motive, ii 2 96, that which 
moves, author, cause. Fr. 
motif, from part. motus of 
Lat. movere, to move. 

muss, iii 13 91, a scramble, 
when any small objects are 
thrown down, to be taken 
by those who can seize them. 
Nares. O.Fr. mousche, prob- 
ably from Lat. musca, a fly ; 
but this derivation is uncer- 
tain. 


nice, iii 13 180, delicate, 
dainty. O.Fr. nice, from 
Lat. nescius, unknowing, 
ignorant. Successive mean- 


in, given by N.E.D.: 
(1) foolish, stupid, sense- 
less; (2) wanton, loose- 


(3) 


mannered, lascivious; 
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strange, rare, uncommon; 
(4) slothful, lazy, indolent; 
and from this last (4c), not 
able to endure much; ten- 
der, delicate. But the pro- 
gression of meanings is by 
no means clear. 

number, iii 2 17, to compose 
poetically. As meaning no. 
17 under the noun Number, 
N.E.D. gives: “ Conform- 
ity, in verse or music, to a 
certain regular beat or meas- 
ure. Hence the plural use 
as meaning metrical periods 
or feet; hence, lines, 
verses.” 


oblivion, i 3 90, forgetfulness. 
Lat. oblivionem, from obli- 
visci, to forget. 

occasion, ii 6 139, need, exi- 
gency; that which is expe- 
dient. From Lat. occasv- 
onem, falling (of things) 
towards (each other), junc- 
ture, opportunity. From 
past part. stem of occidere 
(occasus), fall down. 

orb, v 2 85, the world. 

ordinary, ii 2 230, a meal 
offered by a tavern at a 
fixed price, a meal that is 
in the order of things, cus- 
tomary. The French havea 
similar meaning for ordinaire. 

orient, i 5 41, bright, shining. 
The word was applied to 
pearls and other precious 
stones of superior brilliancy, 
as coming from the Orient; 
figuratively, brilliant, lus- 
trous. 

ostentation, iii 6 52, demon- 
stration, showing. This is 
the primitive meaning, from 
Lat. ostentare, to make a 
show of, display, 
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owe, iv 8 31, to own. From 
O.E. agan, to _ possess. 


From the idea of possessing 
comes the idea of having 
to pay for a thing possessed, 
whence comes the modern 
meaning being indebted to. 


pace, ii 2 64, to train to 
a certain gait to regulate the 
action of, control. 

pale, ii 7 74, to fence in, en- 
close. O.Fr. paler, from pal 
(Lat. palus), a stake. 

pall’d, ii 7 88, enfeebled, weak- 
ened. Probably from appal 
by aphesis (loss of initial 
vowel). O.Fr. apallir, to wax 
pale, to languish. The ear- 
lier senses of pall and appal 
are similar. 

palter, iii 11 63, to equivocate. 

waif among English 

words. It appeared first 
in the sixteenth century, 
but no derivation is known. 
In form it is an iterative 
verb in -er, like faulter and 
waver; but no primitive 
form palt is known, nor does 
any corresponding verb ap- 
pear in any other language. 

paragon, i 5 71, to compare 
with as with a _ pattern. 
From O.Fr. paragon (noun), 
It. paragone, a touchstone. 

pardon, iii 6 60, equivalent 
to, leave, permission. Fr. 
pardon, from Late Lat. 
perdonum (from donum, 
gift). The root idea of 
** gift’ is present in all the 
various meanings of this 
word. 

partisan, ii 7 14, a long- 
handled spear used by foot- 
soldiers. Fr. (16 cent.) par- 
tizane, It. partigiana, parte- 
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sana. The origin of the 
Italian word is disputed. 

period, iv 14 107, end. Fr. 
periode; Greek — zrepiodos, 
a going round, revolution, 
periodic occurrence. From 
meaning course or extent 
of time the word came to 
mean completion, end of a 
course. 

piece, i 5 45, piece out, join. 

plates, v 2 92, pieces of silver 
money. O.Fr. plate; Med. 
Lat. platus, flat. The first 
meaning of plate is, thin sheet 
of metal; hence metal in 
the shape of coins, silver 
coins. 

pleach’d, iv 14 73, folded. 
M.E. pleche, from O.Fr.* 
plechier (hypothetical dia- 
lect form from O.Fr. ples- 
sier), to weave; Lat. plec- 
tere, to weave. 

points, iii 13 157, tagged laces, 
used to tie parts of the dress, 


especially the breeches. 
Schmidt. 

port, iv 423, gate. Lat. porta, 
gate, door. 


practise, ii 2 39, to use strata- 
gems, plot. The primary 
meaning is to do (inherent 
in the Greek root mpay-); 
hence, to bring about, to 
exert oneself to bring about; 
hence, to lay’ schemes for 
bringing about, either in a 
good or a bad sense. 

pregnant, ii 1 45, probable in 
the highest degree. 

prescript, iii 8 5, prescription, 
instruction. 

presence, ii 2 111, persons 
of rank assembled, noble 
company. From Lat. prae- 
sens, present. The abstract 
“fact or condition of being 
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present ’’ becomes concrete, 
either in sense of place 
(presence-chamber, or simply 
esence) or of persons (as 
in the present passage). 
presently, iii 4 15, immedi- 
ately. This is the primi- 
tive meaning, “ at the pres- 
ent time, now.” In modern 
usage the sense has become 
blunted. 
primal, i 4 41, first. Lat. 
primus, first. 
proper, iii 3 41, handsome. 
roper originally meant be- 
longing to oneself or itself, 
intrinsic, inherent; hence, 
such as a thing of the kind 
should be, excellent, ad- 
mirable. Applied to char- 
acter, it meant worthy; 
applied to persons, hand- 
some. 
prorogue, ii 1 26, to draw out, 
to cause to languish, to 
deaden or numb. From 
Lat. pro-, forward, + ro- 
gare, to ask. 
prosecution, iv 14 65, pur- 
suit. A literal employment 
of the Latin pro-, after, 
+ sequi, to follow. 
purge, i 3 53, to be restored 
to health, used here intran- 
sitively. Goes back to Lat. 
urgare, to cleanse. Purge, 
in medicine, means to re- 
lieve the body by evacua- 
tion, to cleanse the system. 
purse (up), ii 2 192, to put in 
one’s purse, to take pos- 
session of. 


quality, i 2 198, accomplish- 
ment, faculty. 

quarter, iv 3 22, quarters, the 
lace where troops are 


odged. 
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queasy, iii 6 20, inclined to 
nausea; hence, sick of. 
The word is of uncertain 
history: perhaps related to 
O.Norse kveisa, to boil; 
perhaps to O.Fr. coisier, to 
hurt, wound. 

question, ii 2 81, discussion, 
consideration. 

quicken, iv 15 39, to become 
quick (7.e., alive), to revive. 
From O.E. ewic, alive. 

quit, iii 13 151, to requite, 
pay off. O.Fr. quiter, from 
Med. Lat. guitare, adapted 
from Med. Lat. quietare, to 
make quiet, put in quiet, 
set free, absolve. 


rack, iv 14 10, floating vapor, 


scud. Perhaps of Scandi- 
navian origin. The pri- 
mary meaning is, rush, 
shock, collision; hence, a 


rush of wind; hence, clouds 
driven before the wind in 
the upper air. 

ranges, iii 13 5, ranks. O.Fr. 
range, row, rank, file. 

rate, iii 11 69, to be equiva- 
lent to. The verb comes 
from the noun rate, which, 
through the O.Fr. rate, goes 
back to the Lat. phrase 
pro rata parte, or portione, 
which means “ according 
to the calculated part,” 
apportionately ; whence 
comes also prorate, to ap- 
portion. Rata is the feminine 
past part. of reri, to think, 
judge. All the various 
meanings of rate arise out of 
the idea of reckoning or 


computing. 
rate, 1 6 25, to compute; 
hence, to assign as one’s 


computed share. 
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rate, i 4 31, to scold. Of un- 
known origin. 
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scaly disease of the skin, 
especially of the scalp. 


raught, iv 9 30, past part. of | scantly, iii 4 6, slightingly. 


reach. The O.E, 
has rehte in the preterite. 
From the first comes reach, 
from the second raught. 

register, iv 9 21, catalogue, 
record. 

remembrance, ii 2 159, faculty 
of remembering, memory. 


reports, ii 2 47, reporters, 
witnesses. 
reputation, iii 11 49, good 


name, honor. 

require, iii 12 12, to request, 
desire. Also iii 12 28 and 
iii 18 66. This is the usual 
meaning of the word in 
Shakespeare. The Lat. 
source, requirere, means 
simply to ask again. Also 
required (ii 2 88), requested. 

riggish, ii 2 245, wanton, 
immodest. An _ adjective 
from rig, a wanton woman, 
a word of uncertain origin. 

right, iv 12 28, true, verita- 
ble. 

rivality, iii 5 8, equality in 
power. The Lat. rivalis, 
rival, meant originally one 
living on the opposite bank 
of a stream from another 
(rivus, stream). Hence a 
rival is one who is in pur- 
suit of the same object as 
another. 

rive, iv 13 5, to be split. 


safe, i 3 55, to render safe; 
in this context, safe from 
false interpretation. 

salt, ii 1 21, wanton, lascivi- 
ous. 

scald, v 2 215, scabby, scurvy. 
An adjective (originally 
spelled scalled) from scall, a 


recan | scotch, iv 7 10, slight cut, nick. 


the verb 


Cognate_ with 
of obscure 


scotch, to cut, 
origin. 
scrupulous, i 3 48, prying 
too nicely into the merits 
of either cause. Schmidt. 
Lat. serupulus is the dimin- 
utive of scrupus, a rough 
or hard pebble, and by an 
easy figurative extension 
came to mean a cause of 
uneasiness, scruple. The 
word scrupulous has many 
shades of meaning, of which 
the following from N.E.D. 
bear on the present con- 
text 
“1b. Prone to hesitate or 


doubt; distrustful; cau- 
tious or meticulous in act- 
ing, deciding, ete. Also 


(of actions, etc.) charac- 
terized by doubt or dis- 
trust; (of objections) cavil- 
ling. 

2. Of a thing: Causing 
or raising scruples; liable 
to give offence; meriting 
scruple or cavil, dubious, 
doubtful.” 

seel, iii 13 112, to close up the 
eyes, to blind. This word, 
originally spelled sile (O.Fr. 
ciller, from cil, eyelash), is 
a term in falconry, mean- 
ing to close the eyes of a 
hawk by stitching up the 
eyelids with a thread tied 
behind the head. 

servant, i 3 70, used here in 
the gallant sense, as equiv- 
alent to “ lover.” 

several, i 5 62,77, separate, 
different. Med. Lat. sepa- 
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ralis severalis, from Lat. 
separ, separate, distinct. 

shard, iii 2 20, a patch of cow- 
dung. This word is now 
used to mean “ wing case 
of a coleopterous insect ” 
simply because the earlier 
editors of Shakespeare 
uessed that it must mean 
“wing” in the present 
passage and in Macbeth 
lili 2 42 (“‘ shard-borne bee- 
tle’). 

shrewd, iv 9 5, sharp, unfavor- 
able. An adjective prob- 
ably formed from the 
noun shrew by the addition 
of-ed. Ashrew was a malig- 
nant and wicked, or simply a 
mischievious and vexatious, 
person. It is thought to be 
a figurative application of 
shrew meaning shrewmouse. 

shrowd, iii 13 71, garment, 
clothing; hence, protec- 
tion. From O.E. _ scrud, 
clothing. This is the only 
instance in Shakespeare of 
shrowd in the sense of 
“ protection.” 

spoil, iii 6 25, to despoil, 
plunder. 

spurn, ii 5 63, to strike with 
the foot, to kick. This is 
the primitive meaning. 
The word has probably the 
same stem as in spur and 
spoor (track left by the feet 
of an animal). 

square, ii 1 45, iii 13 41, to 
quarrel. A word of many 
meanings whose relations to 
each other are not easy to 
explain. The origin has 
been hypothecated to bea 
Vulg. Lat. verb exquadrare, 
made up of ez-, out of, 
+ quadra, square, but how 
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it comes to mean “ to quar- 
rel’ is obscure. An inter- 
mediate meaning is “to 
deviate or diverge from 
anything.” 

square, ii 3 6, rule, regularity, 
just proportion. ' 

squares, iii 11 40, squadrons, 
troops drawn up in the form 
of a square. 

stain, in 4 27, to eclipse. 
From O.Fr. desteindre (des-, 
neg. prefix, + teindre, to 
dye) by loss of the first 
syllable. The full form dis- 
tain also exists. In French 
the verb meant “‘ to remove 
dye from,”’ or intransitively 
*“to lose color, fade.’ In 
English the word gained 
several meanings which are 
hard to account for. The 
common meaning in the six- 
teenth century,“ to eclipse,” 
is close to the original sense. 

stale, i 4 62, urine. 

stall, v 1 39, to dwell together, 
as in a common stall. 

station, iii 3 22, act of stand- 
ing. Lat. stationem, from 
stare, to stand. 

still, ii 3 36, iii 2 60, always. 
O.E. stille, quiet, motion- 
less. This original, and still 
common, meaning when ap- 
plied to action or condition 
developed the senses of: 
without change, interrup- 
tion, or cessation; continu- 
ally, constantly; on every 
occasion, invariably. 

stomach, ii 2 50, inclination, 
disposition. 

stomach, iii 4 12, to be angry 
at, resent. A verb from the 
poun stomach used like 
heart, bosom, breast, to des- 
ignate the inward seat of 
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passion or emotion. The 
noun took on such various 
senses as spirit, courage, 
pride, stubbornness, anger, 
malice. 
stomaching, ii 
resentment. 
success, iii 5 6, that which 
follows after, further devel- 
opments. Used in a sense 
very close to the Lat. sub-, 
next below or after, + ce- 
dere (cessus), to go. 
surfeiter, ii 1 33, glutton, 
reveller. 
surfeits, i 4 27, sickness and 
satiety caused by excess in 
indulgence. From  O.Fr. 
surfait, excess, surplus. 


2 9, anger, 


tall, ii 6 7, bold, courageous. 
A word of obscure history. 
Probably it comes, with 
loss of prefix, from O.E. 
getel, swift, prompt. From 
this it passed to other 
senses of approbation, such 
as comely, valiant, adroit at 
arms. 

targe, ii 6 39, shield. From O. 
Fr. targe. 

target, i 3 82, iv 8 31, diminu- 
tive of targe, but with no 
difference in meaning. The 
modern sense of *‘ butt”’ or 
“mark” dates from the 
eighteenth century. 

terrene, iii 13 153, earthly. 
Lat. terrenus, from terra, 
earth. 

tight, iv 4 15, adroit. The 
M.E. tight, tiht, meant 
closely compacted; hence, 
trim, neat; hence, handy, 
adroit. 

tinct, i 5 37, tincture. 

tires, ii 5 22, head dress. Of 
uncertain origin. It may 
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be simply a particular use 
of tire in the sense of 
“ dress ’’ (from attire by loss 
of the first syllable). Or 
it may be an adaptation of 
tiara (a head dress) to 
simulate tire. 

toward, ii 6 75, on the way, in 
preparation. The O.E. to- 
weard (to-, to, + weard, 
becoming) meant coming 
near, approaching. 

traduce, iii 7 14, to censure. 
From Lat. trans-, across, 
+ ducere, to lead. From 
the meaning “‘to lead across” 
developed the meanings, to 
hold up, exhibit; to hold up 
to ridicule, defame, vilify. 

tribunal, iii 6 3, tribune, ele- 
vated seat for magistrates. 
The Roman tribunal was a 
semicircular or square plat- 
form on which were placed 
the seats for magistrates. 

tributaries, iii 13 96, vassals, 
persons paying tribute. 

triumph, iv 12 33, v 1 66, the 
procession with which a 
victorious general was hon- 
ored at Rome. Lat. tri- 
umphus. 

triumphant, ii 2 189, glorious, 
of supreme beauty. 


unqualitied, iii 11 44, deprived 
of the usual qualities or 
faculties. 

upon, i 2 119, waiting on. 

urge, iii 13 151, to speak of, 
mention. From the Lat. 
urgere, to press, push. 
From this it comes to mean, 
press on one’s attention; 
hence, with loss of force, to 
utter. 

use, i 3 44, present possession, 
usufruct. Lat. usus, use, 


GLOSSARY 


habit, custom, from uti 
(usus), to use, enjoy. 


weet, i 1 39, late spelling of 
wit, to know. O.E. witan. 

wharf, ii 2 218, bank of a river. 
O.E. hwerf, hwearf, a dam or 
bank to keep out water. 

will, iii 13 3, carnal desire. 

withal, i 2 160. From O.E. 
mid ealle, with all, alto- 
gether, entirely. Used ad- 
verbially, it meant more- 
over, likewise. Used prep- 
ositionally, it was an em- 
phatic form of with, placed 
after the object (usually a 
relative pronoun) at the 
end of the clause or sen- 
tence, 
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yare, iii 13 131, adroit, quick. 
From O.E. gearn, ready, 
prompt. Its meanings vary 
slightly, but all carry the 
significance of briskness and 
dexterity. Thus in v 2 286, 
it means quick, in iii 7 39, 


light, manageable. Also 
yarely (ii 2 216), actively, 
briskly. 


yield, iv 233, toreward. The 
primary meaning, from O.E. 
gieldan, to give up, pay, 
restore. 

yield, ii 5 28, to exhibit, relate. 
Evidently an extension to 
ideas or knowledge of the 
notion of paying or giving 
up something that one has. 
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